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PREFACE. 


j\/|^ ANY feleAions of excellent matter have lately 
been made for the benefit of young perfons. Perform- 
ances of this kind are of fo great utility, that frefh pro- 
du6lions of them, and new attempts to improve the 
young mihd, will fcarcely be deemed fuperfluous, if 
the writer make his compilation inftruftive and inter- 
' efting, and fufficiently diftin6l from others. 

iTHE prefent work, as the title expreffes, aims at the 
attainment of threic objedts : to improve youth in the 
art of reading ; to meliorate their language and fen- 
timents ; and to inculcate fome of the moil important 
principles of piety and virtue. 

The pieces felefted, not only give exercife to a 
great variety of emotions, . and the correfpondent 
tones and variations of voice, but contain fentenccs, 
and members of ffentences, which are diverfified, 
proportioned, and pointed with accuracy. Excrcifcs 
of this nature are, it is prefumed, well calculated 
to teach youth to read with propriety and effc<51. A 
feleftion of fentences, in which variety and propor- 
ion, with exaft pun6luation, have been carefully 
obferved, in all their parts as well as with refpecl 
one another, will probably have a much grcat- 
tt cffeft, in properly teaching the art o? Tvi-ai^v^'^^ 
!Aan is commonly imagined. In fucVv cotv^tvyKy- 
1^, every fring is accommodated to W^ ^^ 
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admiiTion of pieces which amufe as well as itiftruc!^. If, 
however, any of his readers fliould think it contains 
too great a proportion of the former, it may be fome 
apolog}' to obferve that, in the exifting publications 
defigned for the perufal of young perfons, the prepon- 
derance is greatly on the fide of gay and amufmg pro- 
' duclions. Too much attention maybe paid to this me- 
dium of improvement. When the imagination, of 
.youdi efpecially, is much entertained, the fober dic- 
tates of the underftanding are regarded with indiffer- 
ence ; and the influence of the goodafFe6lidns, is ei- 
""(i6&er feeble, or tranfieht. A temperate ufe of fuch en- 
tertainment feems therefore requifite, to afford pro- 
per fcope for tlie operations of the underftanding and 
the heart. 

The reader will perceive, that the cori^piler has 
been felicitous to recommend to young perfons, the 
pcruil'l of the facred Scriptures, by interfperfing 
t-ir.H:;vh his work fome of the moil beautiful and inter- 
er.i:;.:';'ri.(Tjge3 oi thole invaluable writings. To excite 
ua c:iri\- lutle and veneration for this great rule of life, 
i^ :i poii.t of fo hi^h importance, as to warrant the at- 
tL':r.;'>t to prcnict'j it on every proper occafion. 

To nv.prove the young mind, and to afFcrcl fome af. 
fj:la?icc to tutors in riic arduous and important work o1 
t:dv}c..tion, u-erc the motives which led to this pro 
cV-uV.on. I; r!i:Mu.thor fliOuld be io fuccefsfulas to ac- 
t');v:'ii h .hefc ones, even in a fVaall degree, he wil 
tiii.i.': I\i3 \'i)\v^ an;] p.iinr, well employed, and himfcl 
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OBSERVATIONS ON THE PRINCIPLES OF 

GOOD READING. 


To read with propriety is a plcafm^ and important 
attainment ; produclive of improvenitnt both to the 
undcrflanding and the heart. It is effcntial to a com- 
plete reader, that he min:itcly perceive the idoas, and 
enter into the feelings of uil- author, whofe fcnliincnts 
he profcfles to repeat : forliow is it poirible to]i.-.'re- 
fenjt clearly to others, what we ha^*e hut faint or i ac- 
curate conceptions ofourfdv.^s ? If there were no o'hcr 
benefits refultin^^from the arc oi reading well, titan yhc 
neceflity it lays us under, of precifcly arcertai'.ilnry I'.c 
meaning of what we read ; and the ha-jit thc'-i-.-e ac- 
quired, of doinij; this with facility, boLji v/hen repair. jl; 
filently and aloud, they v/o ild r::'::'litute a fu^ilLiLiit 
compenfation for all the labour \\c canbeflov/ upon the 
fubje6l. But the plcafure tlorivcd to C'v^iKiV's :• .•! 
others, from a clear coiriiriUuicallor! of itlc.--; and feel- 
ings ; and the f^ron;^ and dur^blj iir.|: ./.>/; ^ ir.a!:! 
thereby on the minds of the r« ader and ihc a. li. rue, 
are confiderations, which ;^'ivc a !.ditic>n:.l i:T;j)Oii- 
ance to the fludy of this neceTar}- an 1 ufoful art. Tli-^ 
perfccl attainment of it doubil-Ts renu'rvjo '.jrca': icU^ii- 
tion and praelice, joined toe.Lcr.r;.ui::aiy nulii::^! pow- 


N O T £. 
For m?.ny ofthc obfcrvuLi .r.i cira'wvVAfl'.w >A\\*=» ^^^AxuYvW-w^ 
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ers ; but as there are many degrees of excellence in 
the art, the ftudcnt whole aims fall fliort of perfeftion, 
will find himfclf amply rewarded for every exertion 
he may think proper to make. 

To give rules for the management of the voice in 
_ reading, by which the neceffary paufes, emphafis, and 
. tones may be difcovered and put in praftice, is not pof- 
fible. After all the dire6lions that cap be offered on 
thefe points, much will remain tobe taught by the living 
inllrudlor : much will be attainable bv no other means, 
thtn the force of example influencing the imitative pow- 
ers of the learner. Some rules and principles on thefe 
heads, will, however, be found ufeful,to prevent erro- 
neous and vicious modes of utterance ; to give the 
young reader fome tafle of the fubjccl ; and to alfill 
him in acquiring ajuftand accurate mode of delivery. 
The obfervations which we have to make, for thefe 
purpofes, may be comprifed under the following heads : 
TRorEii L(>udn::ss of voice ; distinctness; slow- 

NISS ; PROPRIETY OF PRONUNC f ATlON ; EMPHASIS; 

TONES ; PAUSES ; and mode of reading verse. 

SECTION I. 

Proper Loudness of Voice. 

The firft attention of every perfon who reads to 
Others, doubtlefs, muilbe, to make himfelfbe heard by 
all thofe to whom he reads. He muft: endeavour to 
fill w ith his'B^'oice the fpace occupied by the company. 
This power of voice, it may be thought, is wholly a na- 
tural talent. It is, in a good mcafure, the gift of nature ; 
hut it may receive confiderable aQiftance from art. 
JMiich cltpendsy for this puvpofe, otvthc \^roper pitch 
^od manageniQiit of the voice. Evcty^j^TfoivV'^'s.xJKt^^ 
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pitches in hifs voice : the higw, the* tmidhlf, anii the 
LOW one. The high, is tliat \Vi;ich he- u\\ i in culling 
aloud to tome pcribn at a diil.'viKc. Th( lo\' is, v. htru 
he approaches to a'Aviiifp'-r. T\w midCAc i.^, t!ii:'. v.!/Kh 
he employs in common co:i\\:rruticR, and viM h h-2 
lliould generally ule in re ad in:^ to otlurs. 1 r r '-, -J: a 
great miflal>:c, to imagine that nie mull talcc u: .i'':-;i- 
cft pitch of his Voice, in order io be Vv'^d li>;::rd i : a 
lar^e company. This is confounding two thi'igs v.\ li^. h 
are diiTcreat, loudnefs or ilrer.glh of found, wi'.h ':::3 
key or note in which we fpcal:. Th^re is a Vi»/i. cy of 
found within the compafs of each i:ey. A fp,.a:;c r may 
therefore render his voice ioud.-r, ^>ithout a'w. i ■"; i--.«2 
kev : and we fhall alwa- s be a':le to civo viv. i T'.vi ', 
moft perfevering force of four.d, to that p!::!i of 
voice, to which in converfation we are accuTo: ■- 
ed. Whereas, by fetting out on our hic^hcil pi^L-li 
or kev, we certainly allow ourfelves lefs roiii' i;V, aui 
are likely to flrain oar voice before we have ^l:;«; -. V» o 
iliall fatigue ourfelves, and read with pa: a ; a-ivi v/l»eii- 
ever a peribn fpcaks with pain tG.]iir;^re'i.\ hj is i.l,\\x\ i 
lieard with pain by his auaunce. Letui tl:::rci"G:*e ;j;:vc 
the voice full (Iren^fjth and fwell of fouii^ ; but ^1 /as 
pitch it on our ordinary fpeaking ke}-. It flioidd ';e a 
ccnRant rule, never to utter a greater quantity oTvc/' ■.^ 
than we can aiford wiuiout pain toourfel\ ^-3, andvvit];- 
out any -e xtraord 1 n ary cffo r t. A s lo n g as v/ e V. c i p v.- 1 v li- 
in thcfe bounds, the other on^ans otipccch-willlv -'t 
libertv to difcharge their uvcral Gldces wichcaf.: ', zrl 
wc ihall ahvavs have our voice imder coir.m-iu.l. Va'X 
wl:ei\ever v.e tranfgrefs ihcic bo jndf, we give v.p the 
reins, and have no lor.gsr any njapi'.gemcnt of it. It is a 
vifeful rule too, iu order to be nylU hcLud^ to cafe our eye 
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onfomeof the moft diftant perfons in the company, 
and to confider ourfelves as reading to them. Wc 
naturally and mechanically utter our words with fuch 
a degree of ftrength, as to make ourfelves be heard 
by the perfon whom we addrefs, provided he is within 
the reach of our voice. As this is the cafe in conver- 
fation, it will hold alfo in reading to others. But let 
us remember, that in reading, as well as in converfa- 
tion, it is podible to offend by fpeaking too loud. This 
extreme hurts the ear, by making the voice come up- 
on it in rumbling indillindt raaffes. 

By the habit of reading, when young, in a loud and 
vehement manner, the voice becomes fixed in a llrain- 
edand unnatural key ; and is rendered incapable of 
, that variety of elevation and depreffion which confti- 
tutes the true harmony of utterance, and affords eafe 
to the reader, Vind pleafure to the audience. This un- 
natural pitch of the voice, and difagreeable monotony, 
arc moft obfervable in perfons who were taught to 
read in large rooms ; who were accuftomed to ftand 
at too great diftance, when reading to their teachers ; 
v/hofe inftru6lors were very imperfe6l in their hear- 
ing ; or who were taught by perfons, that confidered 
loud expreilion as the chief requifite in forming a good 
reader, Thefe are circumftances which demand the 

ferious attention of everv one to whom the education 

• 

of youtUi/s committed. 

SECTION II. 

Distinciness. 

In thenext place, to being well heard andclearlyun- 

derftood, diftiuctnefs of articulation contributes more 

than mere ioudnefs of found. T\\e c\u;xw\a\.^ o^^owwd 

oc^c-/?]ir;'tojg]icyen a^^largc fpace, istiXvi^^tCcvaxiv^^otcw- 
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Inonly imagined ; and, with diflinft articulation, a per- 
fon with a weak voice will make it reach farther, than 
the ftrongeft voice can reach without it. To this, there- 
fore, every reader ought to pay great attention. He 
snuft give every found which he utters, its due pro- 
portion ; and make every fyllable, and even everj- let- 
ter in the word which he pronounces, be heard dif- 
tin£Uy ; without ilurring, whifpering, or fuppreflfing 
any of the proper founds. 

An accurate knowledge of the fimple, elementary 
founds of the language, and a facility in exprefling 
them, are fo neceffary to didindlnefs of exprefllon, 
that if the learner's attainments are, in this refpe6l, im- 
perfe£l, (and many there are in this fituation,) it will 
I be incumbent on his teacher, to carry him back to 
thefe primary articulations; and to fufpend his pro- 
grefs, till he become perfeftly mailer of them. It will 
be in vain to prefs him forward, with the hope of 
forming a good reader, if he cannot completely arti- 
culate every elementary foand of the language. 

SECTION III. 

Due Degree of Slowness- 
In order to exprefs ourfelves difHn6lly, moderation 
is requifite with regard to the fpeed of pronouncing* 
Precipitancy of fpeech confounds all articulation, and 
all meaning. It is fcarcely neceffary to obferve, that 
there may be alfo an extreme on the oppofite fide. 
It is obvious that a lifelefs drawling manner of reading 
which allows the minds of the hearers to be alwavs out- 
running the fpeaker, muft render every fuch perform- 
^ance infipid and fatiguing. But the extreme of reading 
too faft is much more common ; and Tec\\i\Te^s \^\^\xv<3t^ 
io be guarded againii J becaufe, when \X. W^ ^q\«xv.vdX^ 
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Empliafis mny be divided into the superior and 
the INFERIOR emphafis. Thefuperlor emphafis deter- 
imines the meaning^ of a fentente, with a referrence to 
fomething faid before, prefuppofcd by the author as 
general knowledge, or retnoves rfri*ambiguit}% whfer6 
a paffagc may have more fenfes than one. The inferior 
tsjnphafis-erTj/irc^*, graces^ and enlivens^ but does not 
Jixy the meaning of any paflage. The words to which 
this latter emphafis is given, are in general, fuch as 
feem the moll important in the fentence, or, on other 
accounts, to merit this diftin6lion. The following paf- 
fage will ferve to exemplify the fuperior emphafis. 

** Of man's firft dlfobedience, andthefruitj 

'^^ Of that forbidden tree, whbfe mortal tafte 

** B»-ovight death into the world, and all our woe,"&c* 

« Sing he^v'nly Mufe I" 

Suppofmg that originally other beings, befides men, 

had difobeyed the commands of the Almighty, and 

that the circumftance were well known to us, there 

would fall an emphafis "upon the word fnajfs in the firfl 

'line ; and hence it would be read thus : 

^* Of ma?i^s firfl: dif obedience, and the fruit," &c. 

But if it were a notorious truth that mankind had 
tranfgrefled in a*peculiar manner more than once, the 
'^emphafis would fdllon^rst ; and the line be read, 

" Of man's^r^^difobedicnce,'* &c. 

Again, admitting death (as was really the cafe) to 
have been an unheard-of and dreadful punifliment, 
brought upon man In confequcnce of his tranfgreffion.; 
on that fuppofition the third Vme would be read^ 

^^ Broaght death into the world, ?s.c.''* 
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But if we were to fappofetliat mankind knew ihere 

« 

was fuch an evil as death in other rcgio»^.b, though the 
place they inhabited had been free from it till their 
tranf^reihon, the line would run thus ; 

" Bouglit death into the xvcrld^^ &c. 

The fuperior emphaiis finds place m the following' 
fliort fentence, which admits of fourdiilin^^ UKMninga, 
each of which is afcertained by the emphufibouly. 

" Do you ride to town to-day ?" 

The following examples illuftrate the nature and uie 
of the inferior emphafis. 

" Many perXons miflake the lo*oe^ iot \X\q pracllcc 

of virtue." 

*' Shall I reward his fervices '^lihfrihehGcd ' Shall 
" I forget /z/w who can not forget ine ! 

*' If his principles are^Jz/ye, no apology from /i.'//- 

" ^d^canmake them rig/^Ju,: if fatmded in trut/iy no 

'* cenfufe from others can make them ivron^y 

** Though deepy yet clear /though gentle^ yet net dull; 

^ Strongs without rage /"without o^erj! owing yfullJ*^ 

" A yricvz^/ exaggerates a man's 'virtues ; an cv. d*/?/?/, 
*' his crimes.'^ 

" The Tvise man is happy, when ha guins his ozVn ap- 
*' probation ; theyj?^/, when he gains that of others,^* 

The fuperior emphafis, in reading as in fpeaking, 
muPt be determined entirely by the heih^e of the paf- 
fage, and always made alike : but as to the inferior 
emphafis, taste alone feemstohave the rio-ht of fi;win?: 
its fituation and quantity. 

Among a number of perfons, who have had proper 
opportunities 6f learning to read," in the bell manner it 
is now taught, very few could be fele6led, wlio, in a 
given inilancCf Tvould ufe the inferior ercv^Yv.'iKv^ cJiSc.'i^ 

B 2L 
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either as to place or quantity. Some perfons, indeed, 
ufe fcarcely any degree of it: and others do not fcru- 
ple to carr)' it much beyond ainy thing to be found in 
common difcourfe ; and even fo me times throw it upon 
words fo very trifling in themfulves, that it is evident- 
ly done with no other view, than to give greater varie- 
ty to the modulation*. Notwithftanding this diverfi- 
ty of.pra6lice, there are certainly proper boundaries, 
within which this emphafis mud be reftrained, in ordcx 
to make it^meet the approbation of found judgment 
and correal tafte. It will doubtlefs have different de- 
greiss" of exertion, according to the greater or lefs de- 
gree of importance of the words upon which it operates ; 
and there may be very properly fome variety in the ufc 
of it: but its application is not arbiti-ary, depending 
on the caprice of readers. 

^ As empharfis often falls o^ words in different parts 
of the fume fcntence, foitis frequently required to 
be continued, with a Httle variation, on two, and 
fometimes more words together. The following fen- 
tences exemplify both the parts of this portion : " Ij 
you feek to make one rich^ fludy not to increase his i^io7'e:i^ 
but to diminish hia desires.^'' '* The mexican figures, or 
pidlure-writing, reprefents thingi^ not xvords : they ex- 
hibit images to the eye^ not idca-i to the understanding.^'* 


* By modulation is meant that pleafing variety of voice, 
which is perceived in littering a fcntence., and which, in Ii.- 
ncitnre, isperfeclly diftincl from ehiphafjs, and tlie tones ol 
emotion and paffion.. The young reader flioiild be careful tc 
render his modulation corredl and eafy ; and, for this purpofe. 

/hould form it upon the model ot the molt ji^dicioiis and 

ccrrcci fpeakers* 
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Some fentences are fo full and comprehenfive, that 
almoft every word is empbatical : as, '*• Ye hills and 
dales, ye rivers, woods, and plains 1" or, as that pa- 
thetic expoflidation in the prophecy of Ezekicl^ 
" Why will ye die !'' 

£mphafis, befides its other offices, is the great regu- 
lator of quantity. Though the quantity of oi.rfylla- 
bles.is fixed, in \words Separately pronounced, yet 
it is mutable, when thefe words are ranged in 
fentences ; the long being changed int^j^ (hort, the 
Ihort into long, according to the importance of the 
words with regard to meaning. Eninhaiia alio, in piir- 
ticular tafes, alters. the feat of the accent. Thl/i is de- 
mon (Irable from the following examj)les. ^' He (hull 
zncreafe, but I fliall^^creaft ." "• There is a difi'v:ii:ncc 
between giving and Joyfivius^,^^ '* In this fjiccles 
of compofition, y;/r/'/.vi!>ili'.:y is much more efTjuiial 
than /?r£/bability.'^ In thofj ex>m}l'jS5 tlie emphai;s 
requires the accent to be puiced on f llubles, to \, Iiich 
it Joes not '.rommonl; Loi-jn:*.- 

In order to acqiar^ the proper m:;iiajci"iicnt of the 
emphalis, the gr.::iv n;]'.; tOf>:^'ivcn, is, ilidt the readjr 
ftnrly to ;ici:ain a jiiit ci^^iccj u-oa of t:i*i iV^rc^i ixiid Tpirit 
' of iLe fcnt^m-- nts v/hich he is to pronour*';e. For to 
lav vlie ernph^fis wl'li c:::ij\ pi()T:riciyy is a co:.fl.'.nlLX- 
erciij of ^ood xcni's. cMl' •/.Icr.tivjn. It i^ fur froiii Ljin;; 
an nicouliaerivljic Ltui".;\n;:iit. It lu one of ifii; mc-ide- 
cilhe iV'-ils of a tr.ie i'.juljrfl IalIi'; and mudailf^ Lii:.:.': 
{^^liiifr^ 'lu'.ca'xl' cuvf' 1\03, imd froin]adglr.gacciu\.:e- 
ly of -.vbiit'iS fittcit to (Iri'.'.u i!ie iVelin^-, ofoi;h'::s. 

Thc"c ''■> onrr error, i^.^^-ainft ^vhi^:h it is part*-.cii!av!y 
proper to caation the learner ; namely, that ofiiuilii- 
plying emphatical v/ords too .au^h, and ufiti^the cm- 
' piuijs IndifcrinuasitHy, It U ovXy bv ;\ );it\:ii<c^A\'e*lvc\^ 
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and di{lin<5lion in the ufe of them, that we can give 
them any weight. If they recur tcx> often ; if a read- 
er attempt to render every thing he exprefles of high 
importance, by a multitude of ftrong emphafis, we foon 
. learn to pay litde regard to them. To crowd every fen- 
tence with empbatrcal words, /is like crowding all the 
pages of a book with JtaliccharatSlers ; which, as to the 
effedl, is juft the fame as to ufe no. fuch diilin^lion at 
alL 

SECTION vr. 

Tones. 

Tones are different both from emphafis and paufes r 
eonfiilmg in the notes or variations of found which we 
employ, in th^ exprcflion of our fentiments. Empha- 
fis affedls particular words and phrafey, with a degree 
of tone or infle6lion of voice ; but tones, peculiarly fo. 
called, affe(Sl fentences^ paragraphs, and Ibmetimes 
even the whole of a difcourfe. 

To fliow the ufe and neceflity of tones, we need on- 
ly obferve^ that the miiid, in communicating its ideas^ 
is in a conftant (late of ai?livity, emotion, or agitation^ 
from the different effefts which thofe ideas produce in 
tlie Ipeaker* Now the end of fuch cornmunicatiou 
being, pot merely to lay open the ideas, but alfo the 
different feelings which they excite in him who utters 
them, there mufl be other figns than words, tomanifell 
thofe feelings ; as words uttered in a monotonous man- 
ner, can reprefent only a fimilar (late of mind, perfedl- 
ly free from all a-ilivity or emotion* As the commu- 
nication of thefe internal feelings was of much more 
confequcnce in ourTocial intercourfe, than the mere 
convcysmce of ideas, the Author of our being did not, 
^5 in that ceni-cyance, leave tli^ luxtuUo^ ol ^Safc\wi^ 
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guage of emotion, to man ; but imprefled it himfclf 
upon our nature, in the fame iranner as he has done 
with regard to the refl of the animal world ; all of 
which exprefs their various feelings, by various tones. 
Ours, indeed, from the fuperior rank that we hold, 
are, in a high degree more comprehenfivc ; as there 
is not an aft of the mind, an exertion of the fancy, or 
an emotion of the heart, which has not its peculiar 
tone, or note of the voice, by which it is to be expref- 
fed ; and which is fuited exa6lly to the degree of in- 
ternal feeling. It is chiefly in the proper ufe of thcfe 
tones, that the life, fpirit, beauty, and harmony of 
delivery confifts. 

The limits of this introdu6lion, do not admit of ex- 
amples, to illuftrate the variety of tones belonging to 
the different paflions and emotions. We fhall bow- 
ever feleft one, which is extra6led from the beautiful 
lamentation of David over Saul and Jonathan, and 
which will, in fome degree, elucidate what has been 
faid on this fubje6l. *' The beauty of Ifrael is (lain 
upon thy high places ; how are the mighty fallen ! tell 
it not in Gath ; publilh it not in the (Ireets of Afkelon : 
left the daughters of the Philiftines rejoice ; left the 
daughters of the uncircumcii'ed triumph. Ye moun- 
tains of Gilboa, let there be no dew nor rain upon you, 
nor fields of offerings ; for there the fhield of the 
mighty was vilely caft away : the fliield of Saul, as 
though he had not been anointed with oil J" The firft 
of thefe divifions expreflfes forrow and lamentation ; 
therefore the note is low. The next contains a fpirit- 
ed command, and fhouldbe proaounced much higher. 
The other fentence, in which he make^ W^\iv^>C\^ ^^^ 
:drf£fitq tlie mountains where Yiia ineiiA:^^\iaj5p\v^«^ 
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flain, muft be expi*effed in a note quite different from 
the ,two former ; not fo low as the firfl, nor fo high as 
the fecond, in a manly, firm, and yet plaintive tone. 

The correiSt and natural langliage of the emotions, is 
not fo difficult to be attained, as mod readers feem to 
imagine. If we enter into the fpirit of the author's 
fentiments, as well as into the meaning of his words 
we fliall not fail to deliver the words in properly varied 
tones. For there are few people, who fpeak Englifli 
without a pi;pvincidl note, that have not an accurate ufe 
of tones, when they utter their fentiments in eanieft; 
difcourfe. And the reafon that they liave not the 
fame ufe of thi^m, in reading aloud the fentiments of 
others, may be traced to the very defedlivc and eno- 
•neous method, in Vi^hich the art of reading is taught ; 
whereby all the various, natural, expreOive tones of 
fpeech, ar^ fupprefTed ; and a few artificial unmeaning 
reading notes, are fubllituted for them. 

But when we recommenfl to readers, an attention 
to the tone and language of emotions, v^e mud be un- 
derltood to do it with proper limitation. Moderation 
is nccefTiiry in tliis point, as it is in other things. For 
when reading becomes Uriclly iniiutive^ it affumes a 
theatrical manner, and muii be hFghly improper, as well 
as give offence to the hearers : becauft: it is inconfiR- 
cnc v/lth that delicacy and mode fly, which are indif- 
penfuble on fuch occafions. The fpuakerwho delivers 
his own emotions, mulx be fuppofed to be more vived 
and animuted, than would be proper in the neifon, 
who relates them :it fecond hand. 

We fliall conclude this fe^licn with the following 

rule, for thetones txMit indicate the palfions and.emoti- 

ons, *^ In reading, let all your tones of exprcifion be 

*^ borrowed from thofe of commow ^\y^^0cw^\i\3&^ \xv 
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" fome degree more faintly charafterized. Let thofe 
*' t(mcs which fignify any difagreeable paflTion of the 
** mind, be (till more faint than thofe which indicate a- 
'i greeable emotions : and on all occafions, preferve 
" yourfelyes fo far from being "affedled with the fub- 
** je6l, as to be able to proceed through it, with that ea- 
" fy and mafterly manner, which has its good efFefts 
" in this, as well as in every other art.'* 

SECTION VII. 

Pauses* 

Pausks or refts, in fpeaking or reading, ire a total 
ceiTation of the voice, during a perceptible, and, in ma-^ 
ny cafes, a meafurable fpace of time. Paufes are 
equally neceffary to the fpeaker and the hearer. To 
the fpeaker, that he may take breath, widiout which 
he cannot proceed far in delivery f and that he may,^ 
by thefe temporary refts, relieve the oi*gans of fpeech, 
which otherwife would be fdon tired by continued ac- 
tion : to the hearer, that the ear alfo may be relieved 
frova. the fatigue, which it would otherwife endure 
from a continuity of found ; and that the underftand- 

« 

ing may have fufficient time to mark the dillindlion of 
fentences, and their feveral members. 

There are two kinds of paufes ; firft, emphatical 
paufes ; and next, fuch as mark the diftindlions of 
fenfe. An emphatical paufe is generally made, cfftcr 
fomething has been faid of peculiar moment, and on 
which we defire to fix the hearer's attention. Some- 
times, before fuch a thing is faid, we ufher it in with a 
paufe of this nature. Such paufes have the fame ef- 
feft as^ ftrong emphafis ; and are fub]e6l to the fame 
rules/ efpechlly to the c^ixtlOTiy ofnotxt^^^Vvcv^^^"^ 
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too frequenlly. For as they excite uncommon atten* 
tion, and of-courfe raife expeclation, if the importance 
of the matter be. not fully anfwerable to fuch expefta- 
tion, they occafion difappointment and difguft. 

But the moil frequent and the prlncipU ufe of pauf- 
es, is, to mark the divifions of the fenie, and at the 
fame time to allow tli« reader to draw-his breath ; ;ind 
the proper and delicate adjuflmLnt of fuch paufes, is 
one of the moll nice and diincult articles of delivery. 

- In all reading, the management of the breath requires 
agood deal of care, fo as not to oblige us to divide words 
from one another, which have fo intimatea connexion, 
that they ought to be pronounced with thc.fame breath, 
and without the lead feparation. Many a fentence is 

' nriferably mangled, and the force of the emphafis to- 
tally loft, by divifions being made in the wrong place • 
To avoid thi^,; every one, while he is reading, Ihould 
be very cs^reful to provide a full fvipply of breath, for 
what hq is to utter. It is a great miflake to imagine, 
that the breath muft be drawn onl\ at the end of a pe* 
riod, when the voice is allowed to fall. It may ea- 
fily be gathered at the intervals of the period, when 
the voice i's fufpended only for a moment ; and, by 
tliis management, one may. always have a faflicient 
ilock for carrying on thelongell fentence, without im- 
proper inttrrantions. 

Paufes in reading muft generally be formed upoa 
the manner in which we utter oudelves in ordinary, 
fenfible converfation ; and not ii\30i\ the iliff artificial 
manner, which is acquired from reading books accor- 
ding to the common punQuation. It x/illby no meai\s 
be fuHicient to attend to the points ufed in printing ; for 
thc/h arc f^r from marking ?\\ tVie p2LVLfe^^vj\v\c\xo\^<^Kt 
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to be made in reading. A mechanical attention to 
thefe reft'ing places, has perhaps been one caufe of 
monotony, by leading the readirr to a fimilar tone at 
every ilop and an uniform ^cadence at every period* 
The primary ufe of points, is to aflift the reader in 
difcerning the grammatical conftruflion ; and it is on- 
ly as a fecondary obje6l, that they regulate his pro- 
nunciation. On this head, the following dircdlion 
may be of ufe : " Though in reading great attention 
*' (hould be paid t« the Hops, yet a greater (hould be 
"" given to the fenfe rand their correfpondent times 
" occalionally lengthened beyond what is ufual in 
*' common fpeech." 

To render paufes pleafing and expreiTive, they mufl 
not only be made in the right place, but alfo accompa- 
nied with a proper tone of voice, by which the nature 
of thefe paufes is intimated ; 'much more than by the 
length of them, which can feldom be exadlly nicafur- 
ed. Sometimes it is only a flight and fimple fufpenfion 
of voice that is proper; fometimesa degree of cadence 
in the' voice is required ; and fometimcs that pecu- 
liar tone and cadence which denote the fentencc to be 
finifhed. In all thefe cafes, we are to regulate our- 
felves by attending to the manner in which Nature 
teaches us to fpeak, when engaged in real and carncfl 
difcourfe with others. The following fentence ex- 
emplifies the suspending and the closing paufes : — 
'•** Hope, the balm of life, fooths us under every mif- 
fortune." The firft andfecond paufes are accompanied 
by an infle6lion of voice, that gives the hearer an ex- 
pe6tation of fomething further to complete the fenfe : 
the in^e^lion -attending the third paufe, iignifies that . 
the fenfe is oompleted. 

The preceding example is an illuftT^LUotv ol \N\^ ^vA- 
^^-^''"-'^-ure, in iti^ fimple ftate : t\ve ioWoVvcv^.v 
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fiance exhibits that paufe with a degree of cadence in 
the voice : " If content cannot remove the difquie- * 
" tudes of mankind, it will at leaft alleviate them.'* 

The fufpending paufe i§ often, in the fame fentence, 
jatteT;ideii.>5rith both the.rifing and the falling infieflion 
of voice ; as will be feen in this example : " Mo- 
*' derate exercife', and habitual temperance', ftrength- 
*' en the conftitution*." 

As the fufpending paufe may be thus attended with 
both the rifmg and the falling infledlion, it is the fame 
with regard to the. clofing paufe : It admits of both. 
The falling infleftion generally accompanies it ; but it 
is not unfrequently connc6led with the rifing infledlion. 
Interrogative fentences, for inftance, are often ter- 
minated in this manner : as, " Am I ungrateful'?" 
** Is he in earneft'?'' 

But where a fentence js begun by an interrogative 
pronoun or adverb, it is commonly terminated by the 
falling infledlion : as, " What has he gained by his 
folV?" *< Who will afTift him\?" " Where is the mef- 
fenger?" When did he arrive'?" 

Where two queftions are united in one fentence^ 
and conhe6led by^the conjun61;ion or^ the firfl takes 
the rifmg, the fecond the falling inflexion : as, " Does 
*' his condu6l fupport difcipline,' or deflroyit'?" 

The rifmg and. falling inflexions muft not be con- 
founded with emphafis. Though they may often coin- 
cide, they are, in their nature, perfe6lly diflinft. Em- 
phafis fometimes controls thcfe inflieilions. 

The regular application of the rifing and falling in- 
fledlions, confers fo much beauty on expreflion, and is 


* TAe riCmg infledlion is denoU^ \>7 \Vv^^Q,A3Xt^ ^>afe^'4JX- ' 
inghy thegr-dve accent. 
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fo neccflary to be ftudied by the young teadcr, that wc 
ftiall infert a few more examples to induce him to pay 
greater attention to the fubjeft. In thefe inllances, all 
the infledlions are not marked. Such only are diftin- 
I guifhed as are moft ftriking, and will beft fer\'e to 
Oiow the reader their utility and importance. 

*^ Manufaftures*, trade\ and agriculture', natural- 
" ly employ more than nineteen parts in twenty, of 
*' the human fpecies.'* 

*^ He who refigns the world, has no temptation to 
** envy', hatred, malice", angei','; but is in conftant 
** poffeffionof a ferenemind: he who follows the plea- 
*' fures of It, which are in their very nature difap- 
^' pointing, is in conftant fearch of care', folicitude', 
" remorfe', and confufion\'' 

*' Toadvife the ignorant^, Relieve the needy\ com- 
*' fort the af8i6led', are duties that fall in our \Vay al- 
" moft every day of our lives.*' 

*' Thofe evil fpirits, who, by long cuflom, have 
** contra6led in the body ,habits of luft', and fenfuali- 
*' ty^ : malice' and revenge'' ; an averfion to fevcry 
" thing that is good", juft\ and laudable', are natural* 
** ly feafoned and prepared for pain andmifcry." 

*' I am perfuaded, that neither death', nor life\ 
** nor angels', nor principalities', nor powers' ; nor 
** things prefent', northings to come"* ; nor height', 
** nor depth' J nor any other creature', fhal! be able to 
*' fepatate us from the Love of God;"*" 

The reader who would willitd fee a minute and iH'- 
genious inveftigation of the nature of thei'e inflt:6lions, 
and the rules by which they are governed, may confuU 
the firft volume of Walker's Elements of EJocution* 

c 
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- SECTION VIII. 

Mctnner of Reading Verse* 

When we are reading verfe, there is a peculiar dif- 
ficulty in making the paufes juftly. The difficulty ari- 

, fes fr6m the melody of verfe, which didlates to the 
ear paufes or refts of its own ; and to adjuft and com- 
pound thefe properly with the paufes of the fenfe, fo 
as neither to hurt the -ear, nor offend the underftand- 
ing^ is fo very nice a matter, that it is no wonder we 
fo feldom meet with good readers of poetry. There 
are two kinds of paufes that belong to the melody of 

. verfe : one is, the paufe at the end of the line ; and 
^he other, the caefural paufe in or nearthe middle of k« 
Witli regard to the paufe at the end of the line, which 
Biarks that drain or verfe to be finiihed, rhyme reiv 
ders this always fenfible ; and in ibme meafure com- 

. ^els us to obferve it in our pronunciations. In refpedl 
to blank verfe, ^^e ought alfo to read it fo as to make 
every line fenfible to the ear: for what is the ufe of 
melody, or for what end has the poet compofed in 
verfe, if in reading his lines, we fupprefs his numbers, 
by omitting the final paufe ; and degrade them, by 
oi* pronunciation, into mere profe ? At the fan;>e 
time that we attend to this paufe, every appearance of. 
fmg-fong and tone muft be carefully guarded againft. 
The clofe of the line, where it makes no paufe in the 
meaning, ought not to be marked by fuch a tone as is 
ufed in finifhing a fentence ; but, without either fall 
or elevation of the voice, it (hould be denoted only 
by fuch a flight fufpenfio^i of found, as may diilinguifh 
the psiSkge from one line to another, without injuring 

the mesuiing^ ^ 
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The other kind of melodious paiife, is that wliich 
falls fomewhere about the middle of the vcrre, and di- 
vides it into two hcmiflichs ; a paiife, not fo ^Yci\i as 
that which belongs to the clofe of thj line, but (till 
fenfible to an ordinary ear. This, which is called the 
CDefural paufe, may fiill, in Englifii heroic verfc, after 
the4th5 5th, 6th, or Tlh fylUhles i.uhj I'n.'. Wh-re 
the verfe is fo conftriw5led, that this c.efural paiife 
coincides wifch the (lighted paufe or divifion in the 
fenfe, the line can be read ealilj', as in the two firft 
, verfes of Pope's Meffiah : 

" Ye nymphs of Solyma'^ I begin the <bng ; 

" To heav'nly then^es", fublimer ftrains belong." 
But if it (hall happen that words which have fuch a 
ftridl and intimate connexion, as not to bear even a 
momentary feparation, are divided from one another 
by tliis csefural paufe, we then feel a fort of (truggle 
between tlie fenfc and the found, which renders- it 
difficult to read fuch lines harmonioufly. 1 he rule of 
proper pronunciation in fuch cafes, is to regard only 
the paufe which the fenfe forms ; and to read the line 
accordingly. The negle6l of the caefural paufe may 
make the line found fomewhat unharmonioully ; but 
the effedl would be much worfe, if the fenfc were fa- 
crificed to the found. For inftance, in the following 
line of Milton, 

^* What in me is dark, 

*' Illumine ; what is low, raife and lupport." 
the fenfe clearly di6lates the paufe after ///w/Aj/zie, at the 
end of the third fyllable, which, in reading, ought to 
be made accordingly ; though, if the melody only 
were to be regarded, illumine (hould be conne6led 
with what {oWows, and the paufe not. m^d^. till tiic 
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' fourth or fixth fyllable. So in the following line of 
Pope's Epiftle to Di\ Arbuthnot, 

" I fit, with f^d civility I read." 
The ear plainly points out the csefural paufe as falling 
after ^a^, the fourth fy liable. But it. would be very 
bad reading to make any paufe there, fo as to feparate 
sad and civility. The fenfe admits of no other paufe 
tlioii after the fecond fyllable sit^ which therefore muft 
be the only paufe made in reading this part ai the fen- ^ 
tence. 

I 

There is another mode of dividing fome verfes, by 
introducing what may be called demi-caefuras, which 
require very flight paufes ; and which the reader . 
fiiould manage with judgment, or he will be apt to fall* 
into an affefted fing-fong mode of pronouncing verfes 
of this kind. The following lines exemplify the demi- 
csefura. 

c *' Warms^ in thefun'^, refrefhes' in the breeze, 
" Glows' in the ftars'', and bloflbms' in the trees ; 
" Lives' through alUife'', extends' through all extent* 
X *.^ Spreads' undivided", opti-ates' unfpent.*' 

Before the conclufion of this introduction, the Com- 
piler takes theliberty to recommendto thofe teachers, 
ivho may favour his compilation, to.exercife their pu- 
pils in difcovtring and explaining the emphatic woi'ds, 
ahd»the proper tones^ and paufes, of every portion 
alligned therti to read, previoufly to their being called 
out to the performance. Thefe preparatory leffons, in 
which they fhould be regulady examined, will im- 
j)rove their judgnivint and talle ; prevent the pra6lice 
of reading without attention to the fubjeft ; andefta- 
bliih a habit of readily difeovcring the meaning, force, 
and heautVy of evtry fentence they ptTufe. 
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PIECES IN PROSE. 


CHAPTER L 

££LEGT SENTENCES AND FARAGffkPftS. 


SECTION I. 


D 


ILIGENCE, induftry, and proper improve- 
ment of time, are material duties of the young. 

The acquifition of knowledge is one of the moil 
lionourable occupations of youth. 


NOTE^ 

In the firft chapter, the compiler has exhibited fentencei 
in a great%ariety of conflru£llons, and in all the divcrlity of 
Pun£liiation. If -well pradlifed upon, he prcfuines they 
"will fully prepare the young reader for the various paufcs, 
inflc£\ions, and modulations of voice, which the fucccfeding 
pieces require. The author's " Englifh Exercifesj" under 
the head of Punftuation, will afford the kativ^T •aA^v^xo^^'^ 
{cope for improving himfM in reading feuXeivct^ ^?cA^^x^• 
£^pbs ystrioudy con[iru6kQ^ 
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Whatevef ufeful or engaging endowments we pof. 
fcfs, virtue is a neceffary requifite, in order to their 
iliinin'g with proper Ittftre. 

Virtuous youth gradually brings forward accom* 
pliQiedand flourilhing manhood.. 

Sincerity and truth form the bafis of every virtue* 

Truth and error, virtue and vice, are things of im- 
mutable nature. 

Change and alteration form the very eflence of the 
world. - *. 

. True happinefs is of a retired nature, and an ene- 
my to pompjj^Eid noife. 

In order to acquire a capacity for happinefs, it muft 
be our firft fludy to reflify inward diforders. 

Whatever purifies, fortifies alfo the heart. 

From our eagemeii to ^afp, we ftrangle and de^ 
itroy pleafure. 

A temperate fpirit, and moderate expecSlations, are 
-th^ beft fafeguard of the mind, in this uncertain and 
changing ftate^ 

There is nothing, except fimplicity of intention, and 
purity of principle, that can fland the t^fl: of near 
approach and llri6l examination. 

The value of any poffeffion is to be chiefly eftimated* 

by the relief which it can bring us in the time of our 

greateft need. * 

No perfon who has once yielded up the government 

of his mind, and given loofe rein to his defires and 
paffions, can tell how far thete may carry him. 

Tranquillity of mind is always mofl likely to be at- 
tained, when the bufmefs of the world is tampered 
^ith thoughtful and ferious retreat. 
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He who would a6l like a wife man, and build his 
houfe on the rock, and not on the fand, ftiould con- 
template human life, not only in the funlhinc, but in 

the (hade. 

Let ufcfulnefs and beneficence, not oflenlation and 

vanity, dire6l the tj-ain of your purfuits. 

To maintain a Ready and unbroken mind, amidfl all 
the fliocks of the world, marks a great and noble fpi* 
rit. 

Patience, by prefer\ang cosenpofure within, refills 
the imprefTi on which trouble makes from without. 

CompaHPionate afFe6lions, even when they draw 
tears from our eyes for human mifery, convey fatis* 
fadlion to the heart. 

They who have nothing to give,, can often afford 
relief to others, by imparting what they feel. 

Our ignorance of what is to come, and of what is 
really good or evil, fhould corre6l anxiety about 
worldly fuccefs. 

The veil which, covers from our fight the events of 
fucceeding years, is a veil woven by the hand of mercy.. 

The beO; preparation for all the uncertainties of fu- 
turity, confills in a welL prdered-mind, a good con- 
fcience, and a cheerful fubmiffion to the will of Hea- 
ven,. 


SECTION. II. 


The chief misfortunes that befal us in life, can be 
traced to fomc vices or follies which we have commit- 
ted. 


D z. 
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Were we to furvcy the chambers of fictnefs and 
diflrefs, we fhould often find them peopled with the 
viftims of intemperance and fenfuality, and with the 
children of vicious indolence and floth. 

Tabe wife in our own eyes, to be wife in the opin- 
ion of the world, and to be wife -in the fight of our 
Creator, are three things fo very different^ as rarely 
to coincide; 

Man, in his higheft earthly glory, is but a reed 
floating on the flream ©f time, and forced to follow 
every new direftion of the current. 

The corrupted temper, and the guilty paflions of the 
bad, fraflrate the effe6l of every advantage which the 
world confers on tliem. 

The external misfortunes of life, difappointments, 
poveity and ficknefs, are nothing in comparifon of 
thofe inward diftreffes of mind, occafioned by foily^ 
by paffion, and by guilt. 

No ftation is fo high, no power fo great, no cha» 
rafter fo unblemifhed, as to exempt men from being- 
attacked by ralhnefs, malice, or emy. 

Moral and religious inftniftion deri\'^es its efficacy,, 
not fo mucli from what men are taught to. know, as 
from what they are brought to feel. 

lie vvho pretends to great fenfibility towards men 
and yet has no feeling for the high ohjedls of religion, 
no heart to admire and adore the great Father of the 
unlverfe, ha§ rcafon to diflruft tlie truth andii delicacy 
of his feniibility. 

When, upon rational and. fober enquiry, we have 
eflabliihcd our principles, let us not fuller them to be 
fhaken by the feoffs of the licentious, or the cavils of 
ihefc?pticuh 
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When we obferve any tendency to treat reli'^ion or 
morals with difrefpeft and levity, let us holci it to be 
•afure indication of a perverted undtrftandinij, or a 
depraved heart. 

' Every degree of guilt incurred by yielding to temp- 
tation, tends to debafe the mind, and to weaken the 
generous-^nd benevolent principles of human nature. 
Luxury, ' pride, and vanity, have frequently us 
much influence in corrupting the fentiments of tl*e 
great, as ignorance, bigotry, and prejudice, have in 
mifleading the opinions of the multituclo. 

Mixed as the prefent ftate is, rcalbn ;nd religicii 
pronounce, that generally, if not always, there is 
more happinefs than mifery^ morepleafure than pain, 
, in the condition of man ► 

Society, when formed, requires diftin6lion of pro- 
perty, diverfity of conditions, fubordination of rknks, 
and a multiplicity of occupations, in order to advance 
the general good.. 

That the temper, the fentiments, the morality, and 
in general, the whole condu6l and charadler of mer., 
' are influenced by the example and difpofition of the 
perfons with whom they aflbciate, is a refle6lion which 
has longlince paiTed into a proverb, and been ranked 
among the (landing maxims of human wifdom, in all 
ages of the world. 


SECTION III. 


The defire of improvement difcovers a liberi*! 
mind ; and is conne6led with many accompllltiments^^ 
xad many virtueSt 
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« 

Innocence confers eafe and freedom on the mVnd ^ 
and leaves it open 'to every pleafmg fenfation. 

Moderate and, fimj^ pleafures reiifh high with the 
temperate : in the midft of his (ludied refinenientsr,tbe 
voluptuary 'languifhes. 

Gentlenefe correfts whatever is ofFenfive in our man- 
ners ; and, bri'aconflant train of humane attentions, 
itudies to alleviate the burden of coiilmon mife- 

That gentlenefs which is the chara6leriftic of a good 
man, has^ like every olHer virtue, its feat in the heart : 
and, let me add, nothing except what flows from the 
heart, can render even external manners truly pleafmg^ 

■ Virtue, to become eidier vigorous or ufeful, muft 
be habitually adlive : not breaking forth cTccalionally 
with a tranfient luftre, like the blaze of the comet ; but 
regular in its returns, like the light of day : not like 
tlie aromatic gale^ which fometimes feafls the fenfc ; 
but like the ordinary breeze, whkh purifies the air^ 
and renders it healthfuL 

•'The happinefs of every man depends niore upou 

the ftate of his own mind, than upon any one external 
circumftance : nay, more than upon all external things 
put together, 

Jn no ftation, in no period, let us think ourfelves 
fecure from the dangers which fpring from our paili- 
ons. Every age, and every ftation they befet ; Irom 
yoath to grey hairs, and from the peafantto the prince. 

Riches and pleafures are the chief temptations to 
criminal deeds ; yet thofe richc-s, when obtained, may 
vary poflibly overwhelm us with unforefeen miferies. 
Thofe pleafures maj cut 'ikon our health and life. 
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He who is accuftomed to turn alide froui'thf; M'oild, 
and commune with himfelf m retircnunt, will, ic^me- 
times at lead,, hear the truths which the ni..i .itudes do 
not tell him. A more found inilruclor will lil': his- 
voice, and awaken within the heart thofe latent fug;- 
geflions, which the world had overpowered and fup- 
preffed. 

Nothing can be more amiable than a conftant defire 
to pleafe ; and an unwilliflgnefs to offend or hurt. 

He that waits for an opportunity to do much at once, 
may breathe out his life in idle v/ilhcs ; and regret, in 
the laft hour, his ufelefs intentions and barren zeal. 

The fpirit (f true religion breathes mildnefs ;ind 
affability. It gives a native, unaffefled eafe to the 
behaviour, it is focial, kind, and cheerful^ far re- 
moved from that gloomy and illiberal fuperflition, 
which clouds the brow, Iharpeiis the temper, dejects 
the ip\rit, and teaclus.men lo fit thcmft Ives for ano- 
ther world by negkfliu^';; the cojirerns of this. 

Reveal none of the fecret^ of th' f: ' ud. 13e faith- 
ful to his intereils. Forfake him no; i'.i danger. Ab- 
hor the thought of acquiring any advantiige by his 
prejudice. 

iVIan, always profperous, would be giddy and info- 
lent ; always afflidled, would be fallen or defpond- 
ent. Hopes and fears, joy and forrow, are, therie- 
fore, fo blendecl in his life, as both ta give room for 
worldly purfiiits, and to recall^ from lime to time, th^ 
admonitions of confcience. 
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is a banquet fprcad, where poifon is in every difli* 
There is a couch which invites tliem to repofe ; but 
to fluniber upon it, is death. 

I£we would judge whether a man is really happy, it 
is not foiely to his houfes and lands, to his equipage 
and his retinue, we are to look. Unlefsv/e could fee 
farther, and difcern what joy, pr what birternefs, his 
ht-rut feels, we can pronounce nothing concerning 
him. 

The book is well written ; and I have perufed it 
with pleafure and profit. It (hows, firft, that true de- 
votion is rational and well-fpunded ; next, that it is of 
the highcft importance to every odier part of religion 
and virtue ; and, lallly, that it is 00:00: conducive to 
our happinefs. *** 

There is certainly no greater felicity, than to be a- 
hle to look back on a life ufefiUly ajid virttiouily cm.* 
ployed; to trace our own progiefs in exiitcnce, by 
fuch tokens as excite neither fliame nor forrow. It 
ought therefore to be the care of thoio '.vho ^^ iih to pafs 
the lull hours witli comfort, to lav un fuch a trealurc 
of pleafiHg ideas, as ihall fupport the e:q>enfes of that 
time, which is to depend wholly upon the fund alrea- 
dy acquired.. 


SECTION v.. 



What avails the fhow of external liberty, to one 
who has loft the government of himfelf ? 

He that cannot live well to-day, (fays Martial,) 
will belefs quslified to live well to-morrow. 
Can we efieem that man pYoV^^eioua^ \jf\vo\^TaA^^d: 
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to a fituation which flatters his paflions, but whic 
corrupts his principles, diforders his temper, and, i 
nally, overfets his virtue ? 

What mifery does the vicious man fecretly endure 
— Adverfity ! how blunt are all the arrows of thy qu 
ver, in comparifon with thofe of guilt I 

When we have no pleafure in goodnefs, we ma 
with certainty conclude the reafon to be, that oi 
pleafure is all derived from an oppofite quarter. 

How ftrangely are the opinions of men altered, by 
change in their condition! 

How many nave had reafon to be thankful, for b< 
ing difappointed in defigns which they eamcftly pu: 
fued, by which, -if fuccefsfuUy accompli »hed, the 
have afterwards feen, would have occafioned the: 
Tuin ! 

What are the actions which afford in the rem en 
trance a rational fatisfadlion ? Are they the purfuii 
of fenfual pleafure, the riots of jollity, or the difpla} 
of fhow and vanity ? No : I appeal to your hearts, m 
friends, if what you recollc6l with mod pleafure, ai 
not the innocent, the virtuous, the honourable par 
of your pafl life- 

The prefent employment of time fhould frequent! 
be an object of thought. About what are we now h\ 
fied ? What is the ultimate fcope of our prefent pu 
fuits and cares ? Can we juftify them to onrfelves 
Are they likely to produce any thing tliat will furvi^ 
the moment, and bring forth fome fruit for futurity 

Is it noifcilriinge, (fays an ingenious writer,) th 
fom& perfons fhould be fo delicate as not to bear 
difagreeable pifture in the houfe, and yet, by the 
behaviour^ force every face they tee ^V>o\5X ^VKV> 
^ wear the gloom of uneafmcfs and d\fcoiv\je.rL\.\ 
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If we are now in health, peace, and fafety ; with- 
out any particular or uncommon evils to aiHidl our 
condition ; what more can we reafonably look for in 
this vain and uncertain world ? How little can the 
greatell profperity add to fuch a ftate ? Will any fu- 
ture fituation ever make us happy^ if now, with fo 
few caufes of grief, we imagine ourfelves miferable ? 
The evil lies in the flate of our mind, not in ouf con- 
dition of fortune ; and by no alteration of circumftan*" 
ces islikely to be remedied. 

When the love of unwarrantable pleafures, and of 
vicious companions, is allowed to amufe young per- 
fons, to ingrofs their time, and to ftir up their paf^ 
fions ; the day of ruin, — ^let them lake heed, and be* 
ware ! the day of irrecoverable ruin, begins to draw 
nigh. Fortune is Squandered ; health is broken ; 
friends are offended, affronted, eflranged ; aged pa- 
rent^, perhaps, fent afflidled and mourning, to the 
duft. 

On whom does time hang fo heavily, as on the 
flothful and lazy Nj;p whom are the hours fo linger.- 
ing ? Who are fo often devbured with fpleen, and 6- 
bligedtofly to every expedient, which can help them 
to get rid of themfelves ? Inftead of producing tran- 
quillity, indolence prpduees a fretful reftlefsnefs of 
mind ; gives rife to craving's wlxich are never fatisfi- 
ed ; nourifliea a fickly effemii^te delicacy, which 
fours and corrupts every pleafure. 


SECTION VI, 


WiE have feen the hulbandmaii fcatt^Tvcv^ his feed 
upon the furrowed ground I ll fpicing^ \X5,\?» ^^xJatx^^i 
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into his barns, and crowns his labours with joy and 
plenty. — Thus the man who diftributes his fortune 
with generofity and prudence, is amply repaid by the 
gratitude of thofe whom he obliges ; by the approba- 
tion of his own mind ; and by the favour of Heaven. 

Temperance, by fortifying the mind and body, 
leads to happinefs: intemperance, by enervating them, 
ends generally in mifery. 

Title and anceftry render a good man more illuf- 
trious ; but an ill one, more contemptible. Vice is in- 
famous, though in a prince : and virtue honourable, 
though in a peafant. 

An elevated genius, employed in little things, ap- 
pears (to ufe the fimile of Longinus) like the fun in 
his evening declination : he remits his fplendour, but 
retains his magnitude. ; and pleafgs more, though he 
dazzles lefs. 

If envious people were to afk themfelves, whether 
they would exchange their entire iituations with the 
perfons envied, (I mean their minds, paffion^ notions^ 
as well as their perfons, fortunes and dignities,) — I 
prefume the felf-love common to human nature, 
would generally make them prefer their own condi- 
tion. 

We have obliged fome perfons : — very well ! — 
what would we have mora ? is not the confciouinefs of 
doing good, a fufficient reward I 

Do not hurt yourfelves or others, by the purfuit of 
pleafure. Confult your whole nature. Coniider 
yourfelves not only as fenfitive, but as rational beings ; 
not only as rational, but focial ; not only as fociul 
but immortal. 

Art thou poor ? — Show thyfelf 'uClive ^ud ve\vL^1v\- 
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ous, peaceable and contented. Art thou wealtky ?— 
Show thyfclf benefice jrt and charitable, condefcending 
and humane. 

Though religion removes not all the evils of life, 
though it promifes no continuance of undifturbed prof- 
peri ty, (which indeed, it were not falutarj'^ for man 
always to enjoy,) yet if it mitigates the evils which 
neceffarily belong to our ftate, it mayjuftly be faid 
to give " reft to them who labour and are heavy la- 
den.'' 

What a fmiling afpe6l does the love of parents and 
children, of brothers and fifters, of friends and rela- 
tions, give to every furrounding obj eft, and every re- 
turning day I With what a luftre does it gild even 
the fmalT habitation, where fuch placid intercourfe 
dwells I Svhere fuch fcenes of heartfelt fatisfaftion 
fucceed uninterruptedly to one another ! 

How many clear marks of benevolent intention ap- 
pear every where around us 1 . What a profufion of 
beauty and ornament is poured forth on the face of 
nature I What a magnificent fpeftacle prefented to the 
view of man I What fupply contrived for his wants I 
What a variety of objedls fet before him, to gratify 
his fenfes, to employ his underftanding, to entertain 
his knagination, to cheer and gladden his heart ! 

The hope of future happinefs is a perpetual fource 
of confolation to good men. Under trouble, itfooths 
their minds ; amidft temptation it fupports their vir- 
tue : and in their dying moments, enables them to 
fay, " O death I where is thy fting ? O grave 1 where 
IS thy viftory ?*^ 
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SECTION VII. 

Agesilaus, king of Sparta, being aflccd, " Wha 
things he thought mo ft proper for boys lo l«arn," an 
fwered, " Thofe which they ought 10*13 r^iclife v.iici 
they come to be men.'* A wifer than Agcriliius hai 
inculcated the fame fentiment ; "Train up a child ii 
the way he Ihould go, and when he is old \\c will no 
depart from it**' '^ 

An Italian philofopher expreffed in his motto, " tha' 
time was his eftate." An eftate, indeed, v/hichwil 
produce nothing without cultivation ; but which wil 
always abundantly repay the labours of induftry, am 
fatisfy the moft extenfive defires, if no part of it b«i 
fuffered to lie wafte by negligence ; to be ovcr-ruc 
with noxious plants ; or laid out for lliow, ratlier thai 
ufe. 

When Ariftotle was aiked, " What a man could 
gain by telling a falfehood,'' he replied, *< Not to b« 
credited when he fpeaks the truth." 

L'Eftrange, in his Fables, tells us, that a numbei 
of frolickfome boys were one day watching frogs, at 
the fide of a pond ;. and that, as any of them put theii 
heads above the water, they pelted them down agair 
with llones. One of the frogs, appealing to the hu 
manity of the boys, made this ftriking obfervation : — 
*' Childreil, you do not confidcr, that though thi; 
maybe fport to you, it is death to us." 

Sully, the great ftatefman of France, always re- 
tained at his table in his moft profperous daj^s, th< 
fame frugality to which he had been accuftomed ii 
early life. He was frequently reproached^ by tht 
covrtiers, for thi^ fimplichy ; but\ie \ifedlo\^^^^ 
tAem, In the words of an ancient p\vi\otoip\\ei: •. *^'- 
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A foft anfwer turnelh away wrath ; but giievous 
words ftir up anger. ' 

Pride goeth before deftru6lion : and a haCiglity fpi- 
rit before a fall. 

Hear counfel, and receive inftru6lion, that thou 
may eft be truly wife. 

He that hath pity on the poor, lendeth to the Lord : 
that which he hath given, will he pay him again. 

The fluggard will not plow hy reafon of the cold : 
he lliall therefore beg in harveft, and have nothing. 

Faithful are the wounds of a friend ; but the kiifes 
of an enemy are deceitful. Open rebuke is better 
than fecret love. 

He that is fiow to anger, is better than the mighty ; 
and he that ruleth his fpiritthanhe that taketh a ci- 

^ If thine eiTemy be hungry, give him bread to eat ; 
and if he be thirfty, give him water to drink. 

Seefl; thou a man wife in his own conceit I There 
is more hope of a fool than of hitn. 

It is better to be a door-keeper in the houfe of the 
Lord, ^an todwell in the tents of wickednefs. 

He that planted the ear, lliall he not heaf I He that 
formed the eye, fliall he not fee I 

I have been young, and now I am old ; yet have I 
never feen the righteous forfaken, nor his feed beg- 
ging bread. 

I have fecn the wicked in great power ; and fpread- 
ing himfelf like a green bay-tree. Yet he pafled a- 
way : I fought him, but he could not be faund. 

Happy is the man that findeth wifdom." Length of 
days is in her right hand ; and in her left-hand, rich- 
es and honour. Her ways are ways of pleafantnefs^ 
^Dclall her pnh& are peace.. 
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How good and how pleafant it is for brediren to 
dwell together in unity I It is like precious ointment- 
like the dew of Hermon, and the dew that defcended 
upon the mountains of Zion. 

I went by the field of the flothful, and by the vine- 
yard df the roan void of underftanding : andlo I it was 
all grown over with thorns ; nettles had covered its 
face ; and the ftone-wall was broken down. Then 1 
faw, and confidered it well ; I looked upon it, and 
received inilrudlions. 

Honourable age is not that which flandeth in length 
of time ; nor that which is meafured by number of 
years : — But wifdom is the grey hair to man ; and an 
unfpotted life is old age. 

Solomon, my fon, know thou the God of thy fa- 
thers : and ferve him with a perfe^ heart, and with a 
willing mincl^ — Ifthoufeek him, he will be four- '= of 
thee ; but if thou forfake him, he will call thee off 
for ever. 


SECTION IX, 

That everyday has its pains and forrows, is uni- 
verfally experienced, and almofl univerfally confeflecl. 
— But let us not attend only to mournful traihs : if 
we look impartially about us, we fliall find, that every 
day haslikewife its pleafures and its joys. 

We ihould cherilh fentimcnts of charity towards 
all men. The Author of all good nourifhes much pi^ 
ety and virtue in hearts that are unknown to us; and 
behblds repentance ready to fpring.up among many^ 
wfaoxD we conUdcras reprobates. 
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The ungovemed paflions of men betray them into a 
thouland follies ; their follies into crimes ; and their 
crimes into misfortunes. 

When we refleft on the manv diftrefles which a- 

bound in human life ; on the fcanty proportion of 

Ihappinefs which any man is here allowed to enjoy : en 

the fmall difference which the diverfity of fortune 

makes on that fcanty proportion ; it is furprifmg, that 

- envy (liould ever have been a prevalent paiTon among 
men, much more that it Ihould have prevailed among 
Chriftians. Where fo much is fuffcred in common, 

Jittle room is left for envy. There is more occafion 
for pity and fympathy, and inclination to aflilt each 
other. 

At our firft fetting out in life, when yet miacquaint- 
cd with the world and its fnares, when every pleafure 
enchants with its fmile, and every obje6l fhincs with 
the glofs of novelty ; let us beware of the feducing ap- 

■ pearances which furround us ; and recolle6l what 
others have fuffered from the power of headlcrong de- 

- lire. If we allow any paflion, even though it be efleem- 
ed innocent, to acquire an abfolute afcendant, our in- 
ward peace will be impaired. But if any v/hich has 
the taint of guilt, take eiarly poffeffion of our mind, 
we may date, from that moment, the ruin of ourtran- 

■ quillity. 

Every man has fome darling pafTion, which general- 
ly affords the firfl introdadlionto vice. . The irregular 
gratifications into which it occalionally feduces him, 
appear under the form of venial weaknciflfes ; and ar€j 
indulged, in the beginning, with fcrupuloufnefs and 
refer\'c. But, by longer pra6lice, thefe reflraints 

'weaken, and the power of habit ^tqv^'S. * Ow^ n\c^ 
bfjpffjin another to its aid. By a fort o5 XkaXvxA ^'Sv- 
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nity, they connedt and entwine thertifelves together ; 
till their roots come to be fpread wide and deep over 
all the fouL 


SECTION X. 

Whlnce arifes the mifery of the prefent world ? 
It is not owing to our cloudy atmoiphere, our chang- 
ing feafons, and inclement ikies. It is not owmg to 
the debility of our bodies, or to the unequal diftribu* 
tion of the goods of fortune, Amidft all difiidvantages 
of this kind, a pure, a ftedfaft, and enlightened mind, 
poffeffed of ftroag virtue, could enjoy itfelf in peace, 
and fmile at the impotent affaultsof fortune and the 
elements. It is within ourfelves that mifery has fixed 
its feat. Our difordered hearts, our guilty padions, 
our violent prejudices, and mifplaced defircs, are the 
inllruments of the trouble which we endure Thcfe 
fharpen *" the darts which advcrfity would otherwife 
point in vain againft us. 

While the vai^ and the licentious are revelling ia 
the midft of extravagances and riot, how little do they ' 
tiink of thofe fcenes of fore diftrefs which are paiTmg 
at that moment throughout the world ; multitudes 
flruggling for a poor fubfiftence, to fup]}ort the wife 
and the children whom they love, and who look up to 
them with eager eyes for that bread which they can, 
hardly procure ; multitudes groaning under ficknefs 
in defolate cottages, untended andunmourned ; many^ 
apparently in a better fituation of life, pining away in 
fecret with concealed griefs ; families weeping over 
the beloved fridnds whom they V\a\e \o^, ot^ m ^lliUi^. 
bittemefs of anguilh, bidding tVvofe vf\vo ^jx^ \o.^ ^tl- 
piring the Jaft adictu 
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Never adventure on too near an approach to what 
is evil. Familiarife not yourfelves with it, in the 
lighted inflances without fear. Liften with reverence 
;o every monition of confcience ; and preferve the 
nod quick and accurate fenfibility to right ami wrong, 
[f ever your moral impreffions begin to decay, and 
/our natural abhorrence of guilt to leffen, you have 
»round to dread the ruin of virtue is faft approaching. 

By difappointments and trials the violence lof our 
^aifions is tamed, and our minds are formed tofobrie- 
y and refledlion. In the varieties of life, dccafioned 
oy the viciffitudes of v/orldly fortune, we are inured 
to habits both of the adlive and the fuffering virtues. 
How much foever we complain of the vanity of the 
world, faSs plainly fhow, that if its vanity were lefs, 
it tould not anfwer the purpofe of falutary difcipline. 
Unfatisfa6lory as it is; its pleafures are flill too apt to 
corrupt puiF hearts. How fatal then muft the confe- 
quences have been, had it yielded us more complete 
enjoyment ? If, with all its troubles, we are in dan- 
ger of being too niuch attached to it, how cn':irely 
would it have feduced our afFeClions, if no troubles had 
been mingled with its pleafures ? 

Infeafons of diilrefs or difficulty, to abandon our- 
felves to dejeftion, carries no mark of a great or a 
Worthy mind. Inflead of fmking under trouble, and 
declaring "that his foul- is weary of life,'* it becomes 
a wife and a good man, in the evil day, with firmnefs 
to maintain his poll: ; to bear up againft the ftorrti ; to 
have recourfc to thcfe advantages which, in the word 
of times, are always left to integrity and virtue ; and 
never to give up the hope that better days may yet a- 
rUe. 
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How many young perfons have at firft fet out in 
the- world with excellent difpofitions of heart; gene- 
rous, charitable and humane 5 kind to their friends, 
and amiable among all with whom they had inter- 
courfe I And yet, how often have we feen all thofe 
fair appearances unhappily blafted in the progrefs of 
life, merely through the influence of loofe and cor- 
rupting pleafures : ami tbQfe very perfons, who pro- 
mifed once to be bleflings to the world, funk down, 
in the end, to be the burden and nuifance of fociety I 

The mod common propenfity of mankind, is, to 
flore futurity with whatever is agreeable to them ; 
efpecially in thofe periods of life, when imagination is 
lively, and hope is ardent. Looking forward to the 
year now beginning, they are ready to promife them- 
felves much, fr@m the foundations of profperity which 
they have laid ; f 1:0m the friendihips and connexions 
which they have fecured; and from the plans of con- 
du(5l which they have formed, Alas I how deceitful 
do all thefe dreams of bappinefs often prove I While 
many are faying in fecret to their hearts, *> To-mor- 
row fliall be as this day, and more abundantly,'' we 
arc obliged in return to fay to them, " Boaft not 
yourfelf of to*morrow, foi?^ you know not what a day 
may bring forth!" 
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CHAPTER 11. 
NARRATIVE PIECES. 


SECTION r. 


tnk or Possessions can makf the guilty Mindhdhpym 

lONYSIUS, the tyrant o.f Sicily, was far from 
happy, though he poffeffed great riches, and all 
.eafures which wealth and power could procure. 
ocles, one of his flatterers, deceived by thefe 
)us appearances of happinefs, took occafion to 
ilimemt him on the extent of his power, his trea- 
, and royal magnificence ; and declared that no 
Tch had ever been greater or happier than Dion- 
, " Haft thou a mind, Damocles," favs the 
, *^ to tafte this happinefs ; and to know by ex- 
nce, what the enjoyments are, of which thoa 
lo high an idea ?" Damocles, with joy, accepted 
»ffer. The king ordered tbata royal banquet flioiud 
•epared, and a gilded fofa, covered with rich cm- 
lery, placed for his favourite. Sideboards, load- 
ith gold and filver plate of immenfe value, were 
iged in the apartment. Pages. ©f extraordir.aiy 
ty were ordered to attend his table, and to o'jcy 
ommands with the utmoft readinefs, and tliv^ moit 
)und fubmifiTidn, Fragrant ointments, chaplets 
►v/ers, and rich perfumes, were added to the en- 
inment. The table was loaded v/ith the raoLt ex- 
rc delicacies of every kind, DatnocV^?*^ xwXo^v- 
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cated with pleafure, fancied himfelf amongft fuperioi 
beings. But in the midft of all this happinefs, as h< 
lay indulging himfelf in ftate, he fees let down fron 
the ceiling, exaftly over his head, a glittering fwon 
hung by a fingle hair. The fight of impending de- 
ftrudlion put afpeedyend tohis joy and revelling. The! 
Pomp of his attendance, the glitter of the carved plate, 
and the delicacy of the viands, ceafe to afford him any 
pleafure. He dreads to ftretch forth his hsind to the 
table. He throws off the garland of rofes. He haft- 
cns to remove from his dangerous fituation ; and earn- 
cftly entreats the king to reftore him to his former 
humble condition, having no defire to enjoy any lon-j 
ger a happinefs fo terrible. 

By this device, Dionyfius intimated to Damocles, 
how milerable he was in the midft of all his treafures ;i 
and in poffeffioji of all the honours and enjoyments 
which royalty could beftow. cicero* 


SECTION II. 

Change of external Condition often adverse to Virtue* 

■1 

In the days of Joram, King of Ifrael, flourifhed the \ 
prophet Eliihdi His chara6ler was fo eminent, and 
his fame fo widely fpread, that Benhadad the King of 
Syria, though an idolater, fent to confult him, con- 
cerning the iffue of a diftemper which threatened his 
life. The meffenger employed on this occafion was 
Haai^ael, who appears to have been one of the princes, 
or cbief meP) of the Syrian court. Charged with rich 
S;ifts from the king^ he prefents himfelf before the 
prophet ; and| accofts him in tfetms oi \!tv^\v\^fe^\^- 
pe£l. During the conference vrYucYvthe'j\v^\^Xo^^* 
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ther, Eliiha fixed his eves ftedfaftlv on the countennncf* 

of Hazael : and difcerning, by a prophetic fpirit, his 

31^ ; future t}Tanny and cruelty, he could not contain him- 

)rc ielf from burlUag into a flood of tears. When Hazac:, 

le-Jn furjjrife, enquired into the caule of this luddeii 

^€ emotion, the prophet plainly informed him of the 

.crimes and barbarities, which he forcfaw that he woulil 

afterwards commit. The foul of Hazael abhorred, ut 

^^ this time, the thoughts of cruelty. Uncorrupted, as 

yet, by ambition or greatnefs, his indignation rofe at 

being thought capable of fuch favage actions, as the 

prophet had mentioned ; and, with much warmth, he 

.replies : " But what ? is thy fervant a dog, that he 

ihould do this great thing?" Elillia makes no return, 

but to point out a remarkable change, which was to 

tUike place in his condition ; *' the Lord hath ihown me 

that thou Ihalt be King over Syria." In courfe of 

•time, all that had been predi6led came to pafs. Hazael 

^afcended the throne, and ambition took poileffion of 

his heart, " He fmote the children of Ifrael in all 

their coafts. He opprefled them during all the days 

of King Jehoahaz :" and, from what is left on record 

of his a6lions, he pliinly appears to have prove J, what 

the prophet forefaw him to be, a m;ui of violence, 

cruelty, and blood. '- 

In this pafTage of hiftory, an oSjecT: is pre { en ted, 
which deferves our ferious attention. V\'e behold a 
man who, in one ftate of life, could not look upon 
certain crimes without furprife and horror ; who 
knew fo little of himfelf, as to believe it impoluLlc 
for him -ever to be concerned in committing them ; 
that fame man, by a change of condition, and an un- 
guarded Rate of mind, tiansforined m ^\\ \vv^ l^x\\v 
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ments ; and as he rofe in greatnefs rifing alfo in guilt 
till at lafl he completed that whole chara6ler of iniquii 
ty, which he once detefled. blair. 


SECTION IIl^ 

Ham an; or, the Misery of Pricks 
Ahasuerus, who is fuppofed to be the prince 
'known among the Greek hiflorians by the name of 
Artaxcrxes, had advanced to the chief dignity in his 
kingdcm, Haman, an Amalekitc, who^ inherited all 
the ancient enmity of his race to the jewifh nation. 
He appears, from what is recorded of him, to have 
bten a very wicked miniflen Eaifed to greatnefs 
without merit, he employed his power folely for the 
gratification of his pafEons. As the honours which 
he poffeffed were next to royal, his pride was every- 
day fed with that fervile homage, which is peculiar to 
.Aiiatic courts ; and all the fervants of the king prof- 

. traled themfelves before him. In the micll of this 
general adulatior, one perfoncnly ficcped rxt to Ha- 
men. This V, as Mordecai the }9W ; "who, knowing 
this Amakkite to be an enemy to the people of Gcd, 
and with virtuous indignation, defpifiiig that info- 
Icnce of profperiiy with which he faw him lifted up, 
*' bowed not, nor did himjVeverence/' On this ap- 
pearance of difrefpe6l from Mcrdecai, Haman '* was 
full of wrath: but he thought fcorn to lay hands on 
Mordecai alone." Ptrfcnal revenge was not futTiCient 
to fatisfy him. So violent and black were his paf- 
fiCrs, that he refohed to exteiminate the whole rati- 
cn to which Mordecai belon^^cd, Abuling, for this 
d lie] piivpcfe, the favour of K\s cred\Aov5iSs^oN^Y^\'^x\, 

iie obxzmGl a decree tote fcvit ?c\\.\a \V.va, i^^^w.'^ 
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f ertain day, all the Jews throughout the Perfian domi- 
ilions fhould be put to the fword. Meanwhile, confi- 
dent of fuccefs, and blind to approaching ruin, he 
fontinued exulting in his profperity. Invited by 
-Ahafuerus to a royal banquet, which Kfther the queen 
had prepared, " he went forth that day joyful, and 
with a glad heart.'* But behold how (light an incident 
wasfufficient to poifon his joy! As hj went fortb, 
he faw Mordecai in the king's gate ; and obfervcti, 
thatheflill refiifed to|dohim hoinag^.^: ** He Hood 
not up, nor was moved for him j^' although he wjil 
knew the formidable defigns, which Ha man was pre- 
paring to execute. One private man who defpifed his 
greatnefs, and difdained fubmi Tion, while a whole 
kingdom trembled before him ; one ipirit, whi»:ht!}p 
utmoft ftretch of his power could neither fuhduf nor 
humble, blafted his triumphs.^ His whole foul was 
fliaken with a llorm of pafiion. Wrath, piide, and 
Idelire of revenge, rofe into fury. With difficulty- he 
■ reflrained himfelfin public ; but as foon as he came ta 
his own houfe^ he was forced to difclofe the agony of 
his mind. He gathered together his friends and famih', 
with Zerefh his wife^ '' H- told them of the'^ gt'^ry of 
his riches, and the multitude of his children, ;ind of 
all the things wh^^rein the king hud promoted him ; 
aad how he had advanced him above the princes and 
fervants of the king. He faid, moreover, Yea, E fi- 
ber the queen' futTercd. no man to como in with the 
king, totlie banquet th:\t Ihehad prejTared, but myfclf ;: 
and to-morrow alCo am I invited to her with the king."* 
After all this preamble, what is the eonclufion? — 
" Yet all .this availeth me nothing, fo long as I fciT 
Mordecai the Jew fitting at the king^s ^\.^ J"^ 
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country, in fearch of fome one that might teach him 
to grow rich } and as he (loodon the top of a hill, flia- 
ded with cyprefs, in doubt whither to diredl his flaps, 
his father appeared on a fudden ftanding before him. 
" Ortogrul," faidthe old man, " I know thy perplex- 
ity ; liften to thy father ; turn thine eye on the oppofite 
mountain." Ortogrul looked, and faw a torrent 
tumbling down the rocks, roaring with the noife of 
thunder, and fcattering its foam on the impending' 
woods, " Now," faid his father, '* behold the valley 
that lies between the hills.'* Ortogrul looked, and 
efpieda little well, out of which iflueda- fmall rivulet, 
** Tell me now," faid his father, " doll thou^ifh foi* 
fudden affluence, that may pour upon thee like the 
mountain-torrent ; or for a flow and gradual increafe, 
refemblingthe rill gliding from the well ? '* Let me 
be-quickly rich,*' faid Ortogrul p " let the golden 
ftream be quick and violent." " Look round tlice,'* 
• jEaid-^his fathtr, *■' once again. ^' Ortogrul looked, and 
pejTceived the channel of the torrent dry and dally ; 
but following the rivulet from the well, he traced it 
to a Wide lake, which the lupply, flow and condant, 
kept always full. Kc awcAe, and determined to grow 
rich, by lilent profit, andperfevering induflry. ' 

Having fold his patrimon}', he engaged in mer- 
chandize ; and in twenty years purchaf^d lands^ onr 
which he raifed a houfe, equal in fumptuoafnefs to 
that of the vizier, to which he invited all the minifters 
of Pleafure, expecting to enjoy all the felicit)^ which 
he had imagined riches able to afford. Leifure foon 
made him weary of himfelf, and he longed to be per- 
fuaded that he was great and happv* He was courte- 
^o* aad liberal ; he gave all that approached him hopes 
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of plcafing him, and all who fhoald pleafe him^hopcr, 
of being rewarded. Every art of praiie was tn((?^ 
and'every fource of adulatory fi(5tion was exha'vJU-d. 

! Ortogrul heard his flatterers without ddight, btcuufe 
he found hi mfelf unable to beVieve them. Hio o\^i\ 
heart told him its frailties ; his own uncl«.v[laridir.^ re- 
proached him with his faults* " How long,'^ faivl h-\ 
with a deep figh, " have I been labour ing in vain 'n 
amafs v/ealth, which at laR ig ufelcfs ! Let t o r.nia 

' hereafter wifti to be rich, who is already too w'.'c to 
"he flattered I" diu joiikson. 


SECTIONi V, 

LADT JANE GRAT. 

This excellent perfonage was cfe/^ffArri- if^iv t i h ki * 
Royal Line of England by both her parents. 

She w?s carefully educated in the principles of ih« 
Reformation ; and her wiiclom and virt ^e rendered 
her a ihining example to her fex. But it was her Kit 
to continue only a iliort period on this Qage of bcip.g; 
for in early life, ihe fell a facrifice to ths v< ild airJ:i- 
tion'of the Duke of Northumberland ; v/ho promoted 
a marriage between her and his fon, Lord Guihord 
Dudley ; and raifed her to die throne of En;;l?.n(l, in 
oppofition to the rights of Mary and Elizabeth. At 
the time of their mtirriage, ilie Vv^as only about ci:^!'- 
teen years of age, and her hulband was alfo \ery 
young \ a fcafcn of life very unequal to oppofe the 
interciiud vicws^of artful and alp i ring men ; 'vho, in- 
(lead of cTipcfiiig them to daugev, WvOwW ^"^sXihticn 
thi^ protestors of their innocence aivsV vqv\Oa% 
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would foon rejoin each other in a fcene, where their 
aiTeftions would h% for ever united ; and where death, 
difappointment, and misfortunes, could no longer 
have accefs to them, or dillurb their eternal felicity. 

It had, been intended to execute the Lady Jane and 
Lord Guilford togaither on the fame fcaffold, at Tow- 
er-hill ; but the council, dreading the compaffion of 
the people for their youth, beauty, innocence, and no- 
ble birth, changed their orders, and gave direftions 
that flie Ihoul J be beheaded within the verge of the 
Tower. She faw her hufband led to execution ; and 
having given hirafron> the window fome token of her 
remembrance, Ihe waited With tranquillity fill her owii 
appointed hour fnould bring her to a like fate. She 
even faw his hcaliefsbpdy carried back in a cart ; and 
found herfelf more confirmed by the reports, which 
flie heard of the cpaftancy of his end, than Ihaken 
by fo tender and melancholy a fpc6lacie. Sir John 
Gage, conltable of the Tower, when he led her to 
execution, defired her to beftow on him fome fmall 
prefent, whioh he might keep as a perpetual memorial 
of her. She gave him her table book, in which flie 
had juft writidn three fentenccs, on feeing her huf- 
band's dead body ; one in Greek, another in Latin, 
a third in Englifli. The purport of them was, '^ that 
human jullice ^vas a^ainil his body, but the Divine 
Mercy would bo favourable to his foul : and that if 
her fault Jejorvec) ;)uniihment, hcrvouth, atleall, and 
her imprudence ^vt're worthy of excufe; and that God 
and poilerify, (lie truiled, v/ould fliow her favour,'* 
On the fcaubld ihe .nadc^a fpcerh to the by-llanders, 
in which the mlldriLfs of her ♦iifpoution led her to 
tflkc the bimnc entirely on hc/ivlf, vrithout uttering 
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omplaint againft the feverity with which (he had 
treated. She faid, that her offence was, not 
g laid her hand upon the crown, but not reje£l- 
with fufficient condancy : that Ihe had lefs erred 
;h ambition than through reverence to her pa- 
whom flie had been taught to refpedl and obey : 
le willingly received death, as the only fatisfac- 
rhichflie could now make to the injured (late ; 
ough her infringement of the laws had been con- 
;d, fhe would (hew, by her voluntary fubmiflta 
ir fentence, that flie was defirous to atone for 
ifobedience, into which too much filial piety hi*! 
cd her : that (he hadjuftly deferved this punifli- 
forbeing made the inClrument, though the un« 
^ inflrument, of the ambition of others : and 
le ftory of her life, (he hoped, jnight at leall be 
, by proving that innocence excufes not great 
;ds, if they tend any way to the deftru6lion of 
mmonwealth.—r After uttering t[iefe words, flic 
I herfelf to be difrobed by her women, and with 
y, ferene c ountenance fubmitted herfelf to tho 
loner. h»jm»' 


SECTION VI. 

The Hill of Science. 

« ■ 

tiat feafon of the year, when the ferenity of the 
e various fruits which cover the grovuvJ, the 
ured foliage of the trees, and all the fweet, hut 
graces of infpiring autumn, open the mind to 

G. 
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benevolence, and difpofe it for contemplation, I was 
wandering in a beautiful and romantic country, tillcu- 
riofity began to give way to wearinefs ; and I fat 
down on the fragment of a rock overgrown with mofs ; 
where the ruftling of the falling leaves, the dafliing of 
wateifs, and the hum of the diitant city, foothed my 
mind i- to the moft perfefl tranquillity ; and fleep in- 
fenfibly ftole upon me, as I was indulging the agreea- 
ble reveries, which the objefts around me naturally 
infpired. 

I immediately found myfelf in a vaft extended plain, 
in the nriddle of which arofe a mountain higher than I 
had before any conception of. It was covered with a 
multitude of people, chiefly youth ; many of whom 
preffcd forwards with the livelieft expreffion of ar- 
dour in their countenance, though the way was in ma- 
ny places fteep and difficult. I obferved, that thofe 
^ who had but juft^ begun to climb the hill, thought 
*- tbejnfelves not far from the top ; but as they proceed- 
ed, new hills were, continually rifing to their view ; 
and the fummit of the higheft they could before dif- 
cern feemed but the foot of another, till the mountain 
at Ichgth appeared to lofe itfelf in the clouds. As I 
wasgaziDg on thefe things with aflonilhment, a friend, 
ly inilruftor fuddenly appeared : ^' The mountain be- 
fore thee," faid he, " is the Hill of Science. On the 
top is the temple of Truth, whofe head is above h ;. 
' clouds, .^hd a veil of pure light covers her face. O!;. 
fcrve the' progrefs of her votaries ; be filent and ic- 


tentive*!* 


After I had noticed a variety ofobje6ls, I turned niy 
eye towards the multitudes who were climbing thk 
fteep afcent; and obferved amongft them a youdtoi 
lively look, a piercing eye, and tom^ODAx^^t^Ltiffi x 
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irreg iilar in all his mot i ons . H is n ii ni c \v :is C i ':":': r ; , 
He darted like an ea^ie up the nio'.ir.t:«: ^ ; in:* 1. ft 
his companions grazing after him with envy avicl .:J. nil- 
ration : but his progrefs was unequal, atid ir.tc-Tiipt- 
ed by a thoufand caprices. When Puirfirr vurMeil 
in the valley, he mingled in her train. \Vh{n Pr:i!e 
beckoned towards the precipice, he\-.nii:rid to \]\<' 
tottering edge. He delighted in devious a:'.d unuii d 
paths; andaiade fo many excurfions from thj roa-i, 
that his feebler companions often outftripped hlni. I 
obferved that the Mufes beheld him with partiuruy ; 
but Truth often frowned, and turned afidc her fucc. 
While Genius was thus wafting his flrength in ec- 
centric flights, I faw a perfon of a very difl'crcnt a]-- 
pearance, named Application. He crept along with 
a flow and unremitting pace ; his eyes fixed on th»' 
top of the mountain, patiently removing every ftonj; 
that obftrufted his way, till he faw moll of thofc below 
him, who had at flrft derided his flow and toilfomr pro- 
grefs. Indeed, there were few who afeended tlv 1»;11 
with equal, and uninterrupted flcadinefs ; for L Mr. 
the difficulties of the way, they were contiiuK.ll} lo'it i:- 
ed to turn afide, by a numerous crowd of Appetite: , 
PaflTions, and Pleafures, whofe iniportunitv, ulun 
once complied with, they became Icfs and \vS:^ aMi* to 
reiift : and though they often returned to the path, tli'^ 
afperities of the road were morefevercly felt ; th(! hiU 
appeared more ft ecp and rugged ; the fruits wl.ich 
were wholefome and refrefliing, feemed harlli aiul ill" 
tafted • *'-*'r fight grew dim ; and their feet tript a 
ftfsr'* ^ftrudlion. 

^' rfome furprife, that the Mufbs, whofe 

-w ikihfu»x and encourage xYvofe vd^o were 
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toil ins; up the afccnt. would often fing in the bowers 
4>t' ru uiui\.\ and kCLumpuny tliofe who were enticed 
;i\v.iy at ;iic c^ll of the Puaions. They accompanied 
thcm« however, but a little wiy ; and always forfook 
!lu m whin they loll fight cf the hilL The tyrants 
\\u'\\ JouMed their chains upon the unhappy captives ; 
winv'. led them awAy« without relii^ance, to the cells of 
>>;iuu'aiu'e« or the maulions of Mifer}' Amongft the 
iwaumcniblc fcducers, who were endeavouring to 
draw ;\way tlic votaries of Truth from the path of 
Stienie, there was one« fo linle formidable in her ap- 
1^ .ii.\u^ \\ and fo ^^ntlc and languid in her attemptSi 
\\\M 1 flundd Kurcely have taken notice of her^ but 
lor i)\e numbers Ihe had imperceptibly loaded widi 
Uv*r e hallos. Indolence, (for fo (he was called,) £ir 
fuuu jnvecodir.g to oj^en hoftilities, did not attempt 
t.» \\\\i\ i\w\\ feet ovu of the fxith, but contented herfelf 
w I ; h i\ '. \ rv h i* .; th v- 1 v 'jMvpx fs : and the purpofe (he 
to\iUl lu^; toAe t*u m to^t^-^njon, ihe perfuadod them 
ix* \\.'h\ , ILt u^vish had a pv^'wer like that of the tor- 
;'«\K», >xl.'u'h Aiihv^revl the llrenc^th of thofe who came 
1^ u h I \> i . H \ r. ? I u V r. .' e . Her uuha:>;>v c a'j t i ves ftill turn, t 

» a • a 

% xl \\\\\\ Lu . -4 UM\aiv-.s the ten;ple, and always hoped .' 
to .\nn x' il'v le : l\;t che ground feemed to Hide from 
I s » » % , ( V x\w\\ l\' V ♦» , ,, :\ si I hey fo urvI themSelves at the 
I^^\|M^^ S. U»i\ ih.\ fulpeo^ed they had changed then* 
l'li»% I V..* I'Kuid u'i\n*i:\* \\k:ch at fird appeared 
iM I'u .: vx^j\\ixi\.»v>x\\ ehauv^^d by Ucgrecs into a'me- 
» \*!'.<\ |.ui*i%^vn\ ^U\i.h v.i> th*.ged with deeper and 
X.* X /N • %;*x»\nn» ..^ iiu'x »;'»vu V* down the llream of In^ 
IV i.i,v u\x e » a dAi'x aUvl ii;iv.v,.,h water, which is curl- 
• »l Ix lu* *^!xx .\ ,u>vl enlixeued ^v r.o murmur, till it 
'if' 1 1 1 M ' i \ .\* i X t U\^ w \\ c ve ».\ jkVvVc vV i^iAlCeti^rs an* » 
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Of all the unhappy deferters from the paths of Sci- 
■ ence, none feemed Icfs able to return than the follow- 
ers of indolence. The captives of Appetite, and 
» Paffion could often feize the moment when their ty_ 
rants were languid or afleep, to efcapc from their 
enchantment ; but tho^^ dominion of Indolence was 
; conftant and unremitted j *^iijd feldom refuted, till 
I refinance was in vain. 

After contemplating thefe things, I turned my eves 

toward the top of the mountain, wh^re the air was 

always pure and exhilirating, the path f haded with 

liurels and other ever-greens, and the efFulgc nee which 

. beamed from the face of Science, feciued to flied a 

glory round her votaries, Happy, fidd I, are they 

who are permitted to afcend the mountain! — But 

while I was pronouncing this exclamation vrith vm- 

common ardour, I faw, Handing befide me, a form of 

L diviner features, and a more benign radicnce.; " Hap- 

i pier/' faid llie,*' are they whom Virtue condLi<3s to 

||[[ghe manfions of Content L" *« What," faid I, " doc s 

; ,Virtue then refide in the vale ?" ^' I am found," fuii 

! (lie, " in the vale, and I illliminate the mountain. I 

cheer the cottager at his toil, and infpire the fage at 

his meditation, I mingle in the crowd of cities, and 

blcfs the hermit in his cell. I have a temnle in everv 

-• heart that owns my influence ; and to him that wiflies 

for me, I am alrca:ly prefent. Science may raifethee 

to eminence, but 1 alone can c;uidj thee to fciif ilv T'— 

While Virtue was thm fpt:aking, I ilrrtchcd out mv 

arms towards her, with a vehem-cncc which broke mv 

flumber. The chill dews were failiog around nie, and 

the fhades of evening- flretched over the laudCc^'^^^* \ 

haftened homeward ; and refigned diem^X. Xo ^^exvofc 

snd msditatioiu KViSA/^ 
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SECTION VIT. 


riie Jovrney of a Day; a PiSture of Human Life. 

Obidah, the fon of Abenfina, left the caravanfei^ 
early in the morning, and purfucd his journey through 
the plains of Indoitan. He was frefti and vigorous 
with rclt ; he was animated with hope ; he was incited 
by defire ; he walked fwiftly forward over the vallies, 
and faw the hills gradually rifmg before him. As he 
paffed along, his ears were delighted with the morn- 
ing fong of the bird of paradife ; he was fanned by the 
laft flutters of the imking breeze, and fprinkled with 
dew by groves offpices. Hefometimes contemplated 
the towering height of the oak, monarch of the hills ; 
and fometimes caught the gentle fragrance of the 
primrofe, eldeft daughter of the fpring : all his fenfea^ 
Vr'ere gratified, and all care was banilhcd fromrhisheard^l 

Thus he went on, till the fun approached his meri- 
dian, and the increasing heat preyed upon his flrength ; 
he then looked round about him for fome more com- 
modious path. He faw, on his right hand, a grove 
t^at-fcemed to vrave its fliades as a fign of invitation ; . 
lit* entered it, and found the coolnefs and verdure ir- 
refiftably pleafant. He did not, however, forget 
whither he was travelling ; but found a narrow way 
bordered with flowers, which appeared to have the 
fame dire6lion with the main road ; and was pleafed, 
that, by this happy experiment, he had found means to 
unite pleafure with bufmefs, and to gain the rewards 
of diligence without fuffering its £ut\g;ats. He^there* 
^orCf {lill continued to wilk for ^ tim^, V\\5[vom\. \}cv^ 
-«/f remi/Eon of his ardour, except Xiv^x\x^ >N^%^om^ 
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times tempted to flop by the mufic of the birds, which 
the heat had aifemliled in the ihade ; and fometimes 
amufed himfelf with plucking the fiowers^hat covered 
the banks on either fide, or the fruits that hung upon 
the branches. At lad, the green^ path began to de- 
cline from its firll tendency, and to wind among hills 
and thickets, cooled with fountains, and murmuring 
with water-falls. Here Obidah paufed for a time, an<l 
begantoconfiderwhethet it were longer fufe to forfake 
the known and common track ; hut remembering that 
the heat was now in its greatefl vioii^nce, and that th« 
plftin was dufty and uneven, he refolved to purfue the 
mew path,, which he fuppofed only to make a few 
"meanders,, in compliance with the varieties of the 
ground^ and to end at lad in the cominon road. 

Having thus calmed his folicitude, he renewed his^ 
pace, though he ^fufpedled that he was not gaining 
ground. This uneafmefs of his mind inclined him to 
lay hold on every new object, and give way to every 
fenfation that might footh or divert him. He liflened 
to every echo ; he naounted ^vcry hill for a frefli prof- 
pe6l ; he turned afide to every cafcade ; and plcafed 
himfelf with tracing the courfe of a gentle river that 
rolled among the trees, and watered a large region with 
innun(ierable circumvolutions. In thefe amufements, 
the hours paiTed away unaccounted ; his deviations 
had perplexed his memory, and he knew not tov^arda 
what point to travel. He flood penfivc and confcjfed, 
afraid to go forward left he fhould go wrong, yet cbn- 
fcious that the time of loitering was now paft. While 
he was thus tortured with uncertainty, the fky was 
overfpread with clouds ; the day vanifhed from before 
him ; and a, fuddfiM tempeft gathered TO>a3wi V\^ \\fc^.^ 
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He was nowroufedby his danger to a quick" and pain* 
ful remembrance of his folly ; he now faw how happi- 
nefs is loft wheneafe is confulted ; he lamented the 
unmanly impatience that prompted him to feek fliel- 
tcr in the grove ; and defpif^d the petty curiofity that i 
led him on from trifle to trifle. Wliile he was thus 
refledling, the air grew blacker, and a clap of thunder 
broke his meditation. 

He now refolved to do what yet remained in his 
power, to ti-ead back the ground which he had pafT^jd, 
and try to find fome ifltie where the wood might open 
into the plain. He proflrated himfelf on the groiMid, 
and commended his life to the Lord of Nature. He 
rofe with confidence and tranquillity, and prefled on 
with refolution. The beafls of the defert were in mo- 
tion, and on every hand were heard the mingled 
howls of rage and fear, and ravage and expiration. 
All the horrors of darknefs and folitude fiirrounded 
him : the winds roared in the woods ; and the torrents 
tumbled from the hills. 

Thus forlorn aiid diftrefled, he wandered through 
the wild, without knowing whither he was going, or 
whether he was every moment drawing nearer tofafe- 
ty or to deftru6lion. At length, not fear, but labour 
began to overcome him ; his breath grew fhort, and 

. his knees trembled ; and he was on the poiut of h ing 
down in rcfignation to his fate, when he beheld, 
through the brambles, the glimmer of a taper. He 
advanced towards the light ; and finding that it pro- 
ceeded from the cottage of a hermit, he calltd hum- 
bly at the door, and, obtained admifiion. I'he old man 
fet before him fuchproviftotis as be had coUefled for 

himfelf, on which Obidah fed with eageracfs and 
gratitude . 
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When the repaft was over, ** Tell me," faicl the 
hermit, " by what chance thou hafl been brought 
hither ? I have been now twenty years an inhabitant 
of the wildernefsjin whichi never faw a man before." 
— Obidahthen related the occurrences af his journey^ 
without any concealment orpalhation. 

" Son," faid the hermit, " let the errors and fellies, 
the dangers and efcape of thi» day, fmk deep into thy 
heart. Remember, my fon, that human life is the 
journey of a. day* We rife in the morning of youth^ 
fuU of vigour and full of expe£lation ; we fet forward 
with fpirit and hc^e^ with gaiety and with diligence, 
and travel on a while in tlie direct road of piety to- 
wards the manfions of reft^ In a (hort time, we re- 
•mit our fervour, and endeavour to find fome mitiga- 
tion of our duty, and fom« more eafy means of ob- 
taining the fame end. We then relax our vigour, and 
refolve no longer to be terrified with crimes at a dif- 
tance ;: but rely upon our own conftancy, and venture 
to approach what we refolve never to touch. We thus 
ent«r the bowers of eafe, and repofe in the (hades of 
fecurit}'* Here the heart foftens, and vigilance fub- 
fides I we arc then willing to enquire whether another 
advance cannot be made, and whether we may not^ 
at lead, turn our eyes upon the gardens of pleafure. We 
approach them with fcruplc and hefitation ; we enter 
them, but enter timorous and trembling ; and alwavs 
hope to pafs through them without lofing the road of 
virtue, which, for awhile, we keep in our fight, and 
to which we ptirpofe to return^ B-at temptation fuc- 
ceeds temptation, and one compliance prepares us for 
another ; we in time lofe the happinefs of innocence, 
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delighted with reading the accounts of favage na- 
tions ; and with contemplating thofe viitues which 
are wild and uncultivated : to fee courage e:|^erting 
itfelf in fiei cenefs, refoluiion m obllinacy, wifdom iijt 
cunning, patience infuUennefs and defpjair. 

Men's paffions operate varioufly, and appear in dif, 
fetent kinds of a6lions^ according as they are more or 
lefs reflified and fwayed by reafon, When one hejars ^ 
.of negroes, who, upon thfe d^ath of their matters, or 
upon changing their fervice, hang themfelres upon 
the next tree, ^s it fometimes happens in our Anieri* 
^n plar^itions, who can forbear admiring their fideli^ ; 
ty, though it expreffes itfelf in fo dreadful a manner ? 
What might not that ffiyage greatnefs of foul, which 
appears in thefc poor wretches on many pccafions, be 
raifedto, were it rightly cultivated? And what co* 
lour of excufe cm there be, for the contempt with 
which we treat this part of our fpecies ; that we fhould " 
lipt put them upon the common footing of humanity ; 
tiMt we (houl4 only fet an infignificant fine upon the 
luan who murders them ; nay, that we fhould, as 
much as in us lies, cut them ©fF from the profpedls of 
happinefs in another world, as well as in this ; and de- 
tiy them that which we look upon as the proper means 
for attaining it ? ' 
^ ;:It is therefore ai^ unspeakable bleffing, to be bom 
in thofe parts of the world where wifdom and know- 
ledge flourifh ; though, it muft be confeffed, there 
J «rej i^ven in the fe parts, feveral poor upinftrufled per^ 
"^^iVms, who are but little above the inhabitants of thofe 
liations of which I have been here fpeaking ; as thofe 
who h^ve had the advantages of a more liberal educa- 


\. 
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tion, rife above one another by feveral different de- 
grees of perfeclion. For, to return to our flatue in the 
block of marble, we fee it fometimes only beg^un to be 
chipped, fometimes rough-hewn, and but juft feetched 
into a human figure ; fometimes, we fee the man ap- 
pearing did indlly in all his limbs and features; fome- 
times we find the figure wrought up to great elegan- 
cy ; but feldom meet with any to which the hand of a 
Phidias or a Praxiteles could not give feveral nice 
. touches and finilliings. addison'. 


SECTION II. 

On Gratitude. ^ 

There is not a more pleafing exercife of the mind 
j than gratitude. It is accompanied with fuch in^^ard 
f fatisfadlion, tljat- the duty is fjfH.':i('ntly rewarded by 
; the performance. It is not, like the practice of ma- 
' ^3''^(Ptb£^ virtues, difficult and painful, but attended 
' with fo much* pie afure, thtit, were thjre no pofiLive 
coimnand which. enjoined it, nor any recompence laid 
up for it hereafter, a generous mind would indi:]5;c i:i 
it, for the natural gratification which it affords..- 

If gratitude is due from man to man, hew much 
more from man to his Maker? — The Sunrenic Beinj;* 
does hbt only confer upon us thofe bounties which pro- 
ceed more immediately from his hand, Imtevcn thofe 
benefits which are conveyed to us bv others. Evei-v 
bleffing we enjoy, by what means foevcr it may be de- 
rived upon us, is theg-iftof Him who kiVvc^'tiTx*;. K>i- 
Apr of goody and thft Father of mercies. 
Ifgratitude, when exerted tovrarda owe txtvo^Vv^' 
fJiatunUtr nroducesi a yeiy ,plea&- ^ fcnlaS^^- '^^^ ' 
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mind of a grateful man, it exalts the foul into rapture, 
vhen it is employed on this great obje<5l of gratitude ; 
on this beneficent Beings who has given us every 
thing we already poffcfs, and from whom we expedt 
Wcry thing we yet hope for. addison* 


SECTION III. 


>_<» 


^ On Forgiveness 

The mofl plain and natural fentiments of equity 
concur with divine authority, to enforce the duty of 
forgivcncfs. Let him who has never in his life done 
"wrong, be allowed the privilege of remaining inex- 
orable. But let fuch as are confcious of frailties and 
criknes, confider forgivenefs as a debt which they owe 
to others. Common failings arc the ftrongefl leflbn of 
. mutual forbearance. Were this virtue unknown a- 
mong men, order and comfort, peace and repofe, 
\vould be (Irangers to human life. Injuries retaliated 
according to the cxhorbitant meafure which paflfion 
prefcribes, would excite refentment in return. The 
injured pcrfon wouldwecome the injurer ; and thus 
wrongs, retaliations, ^nd frjclh injuries, would circu- 
late in cndlcfs fucccfllon, till the world was rendered 
afield of blood. -Of all the palTjons which invade the 
human bread, revenge is ilie mofl direful. When 
allowed to reign with full dominion, it is more than 
fuflicicnt to poifon the few pleafurcs w^hich remain to 
man in l)is prefent ftate. How much foever a pcrfon J 
may fiiffer from injufticc, he \s silways in hazard of j 
fuffierin^ more from the "protecutYOTv ot te.v^xv'^^t, '^^^ V 
violence of an enemy CAtinot \t:\^\&. ^V^x \% tQ^-JiJLVi 
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the torment he creates to himfclf, hv m' ans of the 
fivirce and clcfperate palTions which he u1ij\v:j to rajj'j 
in his foul. 

Thofeevil fpirits who inhabit the regions of milV- 
ry, are reprefented as delighting in revenge and cru- 
elty. But all that is great and good in tlie univerfc, 
is on the fide of clemency and mercy. 'I'he almighty 
Ruler of the world, though for ages ofFcnded by ih<! 
unrighteoufnef3, and infulted by the impiety of mijii, 
is *' long-fuffering and flow to anger/' Ills Son, 
when he appeared in our nature, exhibited, both in 
his life, and his death, the moft illuflrious example of' 
forgivenefs which the world ever beheld.*^ f we look 
into the hillory of mankind, we fliall find that, in eve- 
ry age, they who have been refpefted as worthy, cv 
admired as great, have been diflinguiflied for this vir- 
tue- Revenge dwells in little minds. A noble and 
magnanimous fpirit is always fuperior to it* It fuf- 
fers not from the iniuries of men thofe fevere fliocks 
which others feel. Collefled within itfdf, it (lands 
unmoved by their impotent affaults ; and with gener- 
ous pity, rather than with anger, looks down on their 
unworthy conduft. — It has been truly faid, th^t the 
greateft man on earth can no fooner commit an inju- 
ry, than a good man can make himfelf greater, by for- 
giving it, BLAIR, 


SECTION IV. 

Motives to the pra6lice of Gcnt/cncss. 

To promote the virtue of gcntlenefs, we ought to^ 
view our characlcr, with an impaYU;\\ t\^\^\\^\.^^ 
learn, from our own failings, to ^vve l\v^x\vA>^^^^^« 
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"vvhich* in our turn we claim. It Is pride which fills 
. the \vorld with fo n-iiich harihnefs and itvtrity. In: 
• the fiilnefs of fclf-criimation, we forget wr.at we arc.; 
' Vv'e claim attenti ens to which we are i:ot entitled. We 
are rigorous to oifences, as if we had never of.cnded ;/ 
unfeeling todiftrefs, as if we knew not what it was to 
fuffer. From thofe airy regions of pride and follv, 
let U3 defccnd to our proper level./ Let us fur^v ey the 
natural equalit)^ on which Providence has placed man 
with man, and refle6l on the infirmities common to all. 
If the refleelion on natuial equality and mutual offen- 
ces, be infufiicient tp prompt humanity, let us at kail 
remember- what we a^e in the fight of our Creator. 
Have we none of vhat forbearance to give one another, 
which we all fo earneftly intreat from Heaven ? Gan 
we look for clemency or gentlenefs from our Judge, 
when we are fo backward to ftiow it to our own bre- 
thren ? 

Let us alfo accuftom ourfelves. to reflect on the 
4'mall moment of thofe things, jyhich are the ufual in- 
centives to violence and contention. In the rufiled 
and angry hour, we view ev^ry'appe^irance through a 
falfe medium. The mod inconfiderate point of in- 
terefl, or honour, fwells into a momentous obje6l ; 
and the fiighteft attack feem.s to threaten immediate 
ruin. But after palTion or pride has fubfided, we look 
around in vain for the mighty miichiefs we dread--: 
ed% The fabric, which our diilurbed imaginati- 
on had reared, totally difappears. / But though the 
caufe of contention is dwindled away, its K/nfcquen- 
ces remain. We have alienated a fricsTid^ vvc have 
embittered an enemy ; we have-'fown tl.ie feeds of i\u 
tiire fniyjcion^ malevolence, or difguft.-^— Let us fuf«%*^ 
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pend our violence for a moment, when caiifes of dif- 
cord occur. Let us anticipate that period of coolnefs, 
which, of itfelf, will foon arrive. Let us reflecl hotv 
little we have any profpedlof gaining by fierce con- 
tention, but how much of the true happinefs of life 
we are certain of throwing away. Eafily, and from 
the fmallefl: chink, the bitter waters of llrife are let 
forth ; but their courfe cannot be forefeen ; and he 
fcldom fails of fuffering moft from their poifonous cf- 
fe6l, who firft allowed them to flow. blair. 


SECTION V. 

A suspicious Temper the source of Misery to its PqS" 

seasor. 

As a fufpicious temper is the fource of many crimes 
and calamities in the world, fo it is the fpring of cer- 
tain miferytothe perfon who indulges it. His friends 
will be few ; and fmall will ])c his comfort in thoie 
whom he pofleflc's. Believing others to be his ene- 
inies, he will of courfe make them fuch. Let his cau- 
tion be ever fo great, the afperity of his thoughts will 
often break cut in his behaviour ; and in return for 
fufpecling and hating, he v/ill incur fufpicion and ha- 
tred. Befides the external evils which he draws upon 
himfelf, arifmg frpm alienated fricndfliip, broken 
confidence, and open enmity, the fufpicious temper ^ 
itfelf is one of the word evils which -any man c^n fuf-;^ 
fer.y If " in all fear there is torment," how mifcra- 
blemufl be his flate who, by living in perpetual jca- 
loufy, lives in perpetual dread? LooVm^ u^ow \\\x\\- 
felfto be furrounded with fpies, enercues^ ^xA ^vi)v\^- 
jpgmeD, he is a flianger to rellaivce ;)lu^\.t\3&* ^^ 
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knows not to whom to open himfelf. He dreffes his 
countenance in forced fmiles, while his heart throbs 
within froi^i apprehenfions of fecret treachery. Hence 
fretfulnefs and ill-humour, difguft at the world, and 
all the painful fenfations of an irritated and imbittercd 
mind. 

So numerous and great are the evils arifing from a 
fufpicious difpofition, that, of the two extremes, it 
is more eligible to expofe ourfelves to occafional dif- 
advantage from thinking too well of others, than to 
fuffer continual mifery by thinking always ill of them. 
It is better to be Sometimes impofed upon, than never 
to trufl* Safety is purchafed at too dear a rate, when, 
in order to fecure it, we are obliged to be always clad 
in armour, and to Irve in perpetual hoftility with 
our fellov^s*'' This itf^ for the fake of living, to de- 
prive ourfelves ofth^ comfort of life. The man of 
candour enjoys his fitkfation, whatever it is^ with 
cheerfulnefs and peace Jif Prudence direfts his^Jnter- 
courfe with the world ; but no black fufpicions haunt 
his hours of reft. Accuftomedto view the charafters 
of his neighbours, in the moft favourable light, he is 
Kke one who dwells amidft thofe beautiful fcenes of 
nature, on which the eye refts with pleafare. Where- 
as the fufpicious man, having his imagination filled 
with all the fliocking forms of human falfehood, de- 
ceit, and treachery* refelnbles the ti*aveller in the 
wildemefs, wjio difcems no objects atound him but 
fuch as are either dreary or terrible ; caverns that 
open, ferpentsthat hifs, andbeaftsof prey that 4>owl. 

£LAia. 
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SECTION VI. 

Comforts of Religion. 

There are many who have pafled ,the age of youth 
'. and beauty ; who have refigned the pleafures of that 
, fmiling feafpn ; who begin to decline into the vale of 
years, impaired in their health, depreffed in their for- 
tunes, flript of their friends, their children, and per- 
haps ftill more tender connexions. What refource 
can this world afford them ? It prefents a dark and 
dreary wafle, through which there does not iffue a 
fmgle ray of comfort. Every delufive profpe6l of am- 
j- bitionis now at an end ; long experience of mankind, 
[ an experience vtry different from what the open and 
generous foul of youth had fondly dreamt of, has ren* 
dered the heart almoft inaccedible to new friendftiips.u^ 
The principal fources of adlivity are taken away, 
when thofe for whom we labour are cut off from us j 
thofe who animated, and thofe who fweetencd all the 
toils of life. Where then can the foul find refuge, but in , 
the bofom of Religion? There (he is admitted to thofe 
profpefls of Proi'idence and futurity, which alone can 
warm and fill the heart. I fpeak here of fuch as re- 
tain the-feelings of humanity ; whom misfortunes have 
foftened, and perhaps rendered more delicately fen- 
fible : tiot of fuch as poffefs that ftupid infenfibility, 
which fome are pleafed to dignify with the name of 
Philoffphy. 

It might therefore be expefted, that thofe philofo- 
phersg, who think they Hand in no need tK^Tcv^^Vc^^ qC 
the aBiRance of religion to fupportt\\t\t wvo.^^ "w^^ 
who never feel the want of its coIlfo^aX3^a^^> ^^"^ 
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yet have the humanity to confider the very different 
fituation of the reft of mankind ; and not endeavour to 
deprive them of wliat habit, at leafl, if they will not 
allow it to be nature, has made neceffary to their mo- 
rals, and to their happidefs^ It might be expefted, 
that humanity would prevent them from breaking in- 
to tlie laft retreat of the unfortunate, who can no lon- 
ger be obje6ls of their envy or refentment; and tear- 
ing from them their only remaining comfort. The 

• attempt to ridiculfe religion may be agreeable to fon\e, 
by relieving them from reftraint upon their pleafures ; 
and may render others very miferable, by making 
them doubt th6fe truths, in which they w^ere moft 

\ dee^ interefted ; but it can convey real good and 
happinefs to nb one individual. Gregory, 


SECTION VII. 

f 

Diffidence of our Abilities^ a Mark of Wisdom^ 

It is a fure indication of good fenfe, to be diffident 
of it. We then, and riot till then, arc growing wife, 
when we begin to difcern how weak and unwife we 
are. An abfoluteperfedlion of underftanding, is im- 
poflible : he makes the neareft approaches to it, who 
has the . fenfe to difcern, and the humility to acknow- 

. ledge, its imperfections. Mode fty always fits grace- 
fully upon youth ; it covers a multitude of faults, and 
■floubles the luftre of every virtue which it feems to 
hide : the perfections of men being like thofe ftov/ers J 
which appear more beautiful, when their leaves are a- 
little comra(5led and folded up, than when ihcy are 

full blown, and difplay thenvIeVNes, m\}wi>:X ^-k^ t:^- 
fcrve^ to the view. 
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We are fomc of us very fond of knowledge, and a] 

ren*/ ^^ value ourfclves upon any proficiency in the fciences 
tc onefcicnce, however, there is, worth more than: 

I no: tlic reft, and that is, the fcience of living well; whic 
lliall reipain, when " tongues ihallceafe," and " kno\ 
ledge fhall vanifli awajr." As to new notioas, ar 
new dodlrines, of which this age is very fruitful, tl 
time will come, when we Ihall have no pleafure i 
them : nay, the time ihall come, when they ihall I 
exploded, and would have been forgotten, if they hzi 

n-^e I ^ot been preferved in thole excellent books, whic 
contain a confutation of them ; like infecls prefcrve 

in p. for ages in amber, \vhich otherwife would foon ha\ 
returned to the common mafs of things. But a fir: 
belief of Chriftianity, and a pra6lice fuitable to it, wi 

:iv. fupport and invigorate the mind to the lail ; and mo 
of all, at laft, at that important hour, which muft d< 
cide our hopes and apprehenfions : and the wifdon 
^hich, like our Saviour, cometh from above, wil 
through his merits, bring us thither. All our othi 
Audies and purfuits, however different, ought to I 
fubfervient to, and centre in, this gi-and point, tl: 
purfuit of eternal happinefs, by being good in ou: 
ielves, and ufeful to the world, seei 


^N 




SECTION viir. 


/ 


On the importance of Order in the Distribution cf on 

Time. 

m 

Time wc ought to confider as a {2LCTe.d Iyxx^ ^^v 
mitted to us by God ; of which we ^re wow xi\<i 
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pofitaries, and are to render account at the luft. That 
portion of it which he has allotted us, is intended partly 
for the concerns of this world, partly for thofe of the 
next. Let each of thefc occupy, in thediftribution of 
our time, that fpace which properly belongs to it. Let 
not the hours of hofpitality and pleafure interfere with 
the difcharge of our neccffary affairs ; and let not what 
we call neceffary afl'uirs, encroach upon the time which 
is due to devotion. To every thhig there is a feafon, 
and a time for every purpofe under the heaven. If we 
delay till to-morrow what ought to be done to-day, we 
overcharge the morrow with a burden which belongs 
not to it. We load the wheels of time, and prevent 
them from carrying us along fmoothly. He who every 
morning plans the tranfadlions of the day, and follows 
out that plan, carries on a thread which will guide him 
through the labyrinth of the moft bufy life. The order- 1 
ly arrangement of his time is like a ray of light, which 

Qprt". l*"^"l'^ ♦nfOllfh all hlc '•-'^o- '-'' .T^i-"- —•'''• fivo r»o »^1 'I *-» Te_ 

laid, where the difpofal of time is furrendcred merely 
to the chance of incidents, all things lie huddled toge- 
ther in one chaos, which admits neither of diftribution 
nor review. 

The firfl requifite for introducing order into the ma- 
nagement of time, is to be impreffed with a jufl fenfe of . 
» its value. Let us confider well how much depends upon • 
it, and how faft it flies- away. The bulk of men are in 
, nothing more capricious and inconfiliient, than in their 
appreciation of time. When they think of it, as the 
meafure of their continuance on earth, the}- highly prize 
it, and with the greateft anxiety feek to lengthen it out. 
But when they view it infeparate parcels, tier appear 
to hold it in contempt, and fquander it witli inconii- \ 
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I derate profufion. While they complain that life is (liort 
they are o ten wifliiag its different periods at an end. Co- 
vetous of every other poffellion, of time only they are 
prodigal. They allow every idle man to be mafler of 
this property, and make every frivolous occupation 
welcome that can h:;lp them to confume it. Among 
thoTe who are fo carelefs of time, it is not to be expeft- 
ed that order (hould be obferved in its diflribution, 

I But, by this fatal negledl, how many materials, of fe- 
vere and lafting regret are they laying up in flore for 
themfclves I The time which they fuffer to pafs away in 
the midft of confufion, bitter repentance feeks after- 
wards in vain to recal. JWhat was omitted to be done 
at its proper moment, arifes to be the torment of fome 
future feafoi^ Manhood is dif graced by the confequen- 
ces of neglefted youth. Old age, oppreffed by cares 
that belonged to a former period, labours under a bur- 
den not its own. At the clofe of life, the dying man 
beholds wiih anguifh that his days are fmiihing, when 
his preparation for eternity is hardly commenced. 
Such are the cfFefts of a diforderly wade of time, 
through not attendmg to its value. Every thing in the 
life of fuch perfons is mifplaced. Nothing is perform- 
ed aright, from not being performed in due Icafon. 

But he who is orderly in the diflribution of his time, 
talies the proper method of efcaping thofe manifold e- 
vils. He is juftly faid to redeem the time. By pro- 
per management, he prolongs it. He lives much inlit- 
tie fpace ; more in a few yearo than otliers do in many. 
He can live to God and hli ov.n foul, and at the fame 
time attend to all the lawful interefls of the prefent 
vorlcL He looks back on the i a'\, uad ^ro\>Ci^^ lo^ ^5cvfc 
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future. He catches and arrefts the hours as they fly. 
They are marked down for ufeful purpofes, and their 
memory remains. Whereas thofe hours fleet by the 
man of confufion like a fhadow. His days and years 
are cither blanksof which he has no remembrance, or 
they are filled up with fuch a confufed and irregular 
fucceflion of unfinifliedtranfaflions, that though he re- 
members he has been bufy, yet he can give no account 
of the bufmefs which has employed him. 

BLAIR, 


SECTION IX. 

The Dignity of Virtue amidst corrupt Examples. 

The moll excellent and, honourable char a6ler which . 
can adorn a man and a'Chriftian, is acquired by refifting \ 
the torren^of vice, and adhering to the caufe of God and 1 
virtue againft a corrupted multitude. It will be found 
to hold in general, that all thofe, who, in any of the great 
lines of life, have diftinguiilied themfelves for thinking - 
profoundly, and a6ling nobly, have dcfpifed.popular pre- 
judices ; and departed, *in feveral things, froip the com- 
mon ways of the ^orld. Oh no occafion is this more re- 
quifitefor true honour, than where religion and morality 
jMTC concerned. In times of prevailing licentioufnefs, to 
xnaintain unblemiflied virtue, and uncorrupted integri- 
ty; in a public or a private caufe, to flandfirmby wliat is 
fairahdjud, amidd difcouragcments and oppofttion ; 
c/e/J;»i'/yn^groundl,:;fs cenfure andreproach; difdainingall 
compliance with public manners, v/\\exv\\\^^'^\^N\QA^M^ 
^nd unlawful ; and never aiftvaiatd ot \\\fc ^\xw£\.\xA. 
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T. difcharge of every duty towards God and man ;— . 

this is what flipws true greatnefs of fpirit, and will 

*; ■ force approbation even from the degenerate multitude 

^^^^ themfelves. 1^ This is the man,'* (their confcience will 

^ ^ oblige them to acknowledge,) '' whom vre are unable 

'^^ "" to bend to mean condefcenfions. We fee it is in vair 

^^ cither to flatter or to threaten him ; he rcfls on a prin- 

. ciple within, which we cannot (hake. To this man 

we may, on any occafion, fafely commit our caufe, 

He is incapable of betraying his truft, or deferting liif 

friend, or denying his faith." 

It is accordingly, this fteady inflexible virtue, thij 
regard to principle, fuperior to all cuflom and opin 
ion, which peculiarly marked the charafters of ihofc 
in any age, who have (hone with diftinguiflied lustre 
and has confecrated their memory to all posterity. Ii 
was this that obtained to ancient Enoch the most fin- 
gulartestimony of honour from Heaven. He continu. 
i;cli : cd to "walk with God," when the world apostatifec 
ting from him^ He pleafed God, and was beloved of him 
aiid fo that living among finners, he was tranflated to hea 
LiTid j ven without feeing death ; " Yea, fpeedily was he ta 
■oat ken away, lest wickednefs fhould have altered his uu 
i^g derstanding, or deceit beguiled his foul." Whei 
^^ -" Sodom could not furnifli ten righteous men to fave it 
^^^^- Lot remained unfpotted amidst the contagion^ He 
J'-- I lived like an angel among fpirits of darknefs ; anor th( 
destroying flame was not permitted to go forth, til 
^'^ ■ the good man was called away by a heavenly meflen 
ger from his devottd city. When" all flefh had cor 
■^ ■ niptefl their way upon the earth," then lived Noah, : 
righteous man, and u preacher of righteoufncfs. H( 
flitoocl alone^ and was fcoffed by the ptoiw\^ cc^\n ^ \ss! 
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they by the dcUige were fwept away; while on him, 
Providence conferred the immortal honour, of being ii< 
jthe restorer of a better race, and th^ father of a new.|i 
world. Such examples as thefe, and fuch honours: 
conferred by God on them who withstood the mul- 
'jtltude of evil doers, fliould often be prefent to our 
minds. Let us oppofe them to the number of low"! 
;ind corrupt: examples, which we behold around us ; ; 
and when we are in hazard of bei^ig^ fwayed by fuch, 
^et us fortify oar virtue, by thinking of thofe who, in 
former times, Ihone like stars in the midst of fur- ' 
;rotLnding darknefs, and are now fliining in the king- 
dom of heaven, as the brightnefs of the firmament 
^or ever ^lid ey er. bl a i ]i« 




SECTION X. 


The Mortifications cf Vice^ greater than those of 

Firtuej, 

Though no condition of human life is free from 
uneafmefs, vet it must be allowed, that the uneafinefs 
belonging to ^ finful courfe, is far greater, than what 
attends a courfe of well-doing. It we are we^ry of 
•the labours of virtue, -we may be affured, that the 
woijh, whenever we try the exchange, will lay upon us 
a much heavier load. It is the outfide, only, of a li- 
centious life, which is gay and f railing. Within, it 
conceads toil, and trouble, and deadly forrow. For 
vice poifons human happinefs in the fpring, by intro- 
ducingdiforderlnto the heart. Thofe paffions which 
it feems to indidge, it only feeds with impe;-fe6l gra- 
tiScations ; and thereby strengtVieivs iVvevxvfor ^reying^ 
in the end, on their unhappy v\€tvta^% 


o 
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It is a great miflake to imagine, that the pain of 
felf-denial is confined to virtucr He who follows the 
•world, as niuch as he who follows Chrifl:, mud ^* take 
up his crofs ;" and to him afluredly it will prove a 
more opprefSve burden. Vice allows ,all our pafilons 
-to rang^ uncontroled ; and where each claims to be 
fuperior, it is impollible to gratify all. The predomi- 
nant defire can only be indulged at the cxpcnfe of its 
rival •I' No mortifications which virtue exa6l8, are 
more fevcre than thofe, which ambition impofes upon 
the love of eafc, pride upon intereft, and covetouihcfs 
upon vanity. Self-denial, therefore belongs in com„ 
mon, to vice and virtue ; but with this remarkable 
difference, that thepaflions which virtue requires us to 
mortify, it tends to weaken ; whereas, ihofe which 
vice obliges us to deny, it at the fame time flrengthens. 
The one diminiOies the pain of felf-denial, by moder- 
ating the demand of pafllion ; the other increafes it, by 
rendering thofe demands imperious and violent. What 
diftreffes, that occur in the calm life of virtue, can be 
con(ipared to thofe tortures, which remorfe of confci- 
ence infli£ts an the wicked ; to thofe fevere humilia«^ 
tions, arifmg %om guilt combined with misfortunes^ 
which fink them to the duft ; to thofe violent agita- 
tions of ihame and dilappointment, which fometimes 
drive them to the moft fatal extremities, and make 
them abhor their exiflence? How often, in the midft 
of thofe difaftrous fituations, into which their crimes 
have brought them, have they execrated the feduc- 
tions of vice; and, with bitter regret, looked back to 
the day on .which tl>ey firft forfook the path of inno« 
cencel blayb:* 
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$£CTION IX, 

On Contentment* 

Contentment produces, in fora6 meafure, all 
tho^c cftcfts which the alchymift ufually afcribes to 
what he calls, the philofopher's flonc ; arid if it does 
not bring riches, it does the fame thing by bamfliing 
the dcfirc of ihem. If it cannot remove the difquie- 
tudes arifing from a man's mind, body or fortune, it 
tiViikcs him cafy under them« It has indeed a kindly 
influence on the foul of man, ih refpeft of every being 
,to whom he ftands related. It extinguilhes all mur- 
Anunng, rephiing, and ingratitude, towards that Being 
yho has allotted him his part to a6l in this world. It 
.dcitroys all inordinate ambition, and every tendency 
to corruption, with regard to the community wherein 
he is placed. It gives fweetnefs to his converfatioo, 
and a perpetual ferenity to all his thoughts. 

Amoi^g the many methods which might be made 
Vfe of for acquiring this virtue, I fhall mention only 
the ^wo following. Firft of all, a man lliould always 
confide r how much Ive has more than he wants ; and 
fccondly, how much more unhappy he might be thai| 
iie rcallv is. 

Firlt, a maif fliould always confider how much he 
,ha3 morci than, he wants.JRI am wonderfully pleafed 
with the reply which Ariftippus made to one, who con- 
doled him upon the lofs of a farm: " Why,'* faid he^ 
" I have three .farms Hill,' and you have but one ; fo 
that I ought rather to be aflli6led for you than you for 
me. '^ On the contrary, foolilh men are more apt to 
J^nfukrwhiit they have loft, iWvv \n\v^x \)cvc^ ^o^^^^v 
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and to fix their ej-es upon thofe who are richer, than 

themfelves, rather than on thofe who are under greater 

difficulties. All the real pleafures and conveniencies of 

life lie in a narrow compafs ; but it is the humour of 

mankind to be always looking forward ; and {training 

after one who has got the flart of them in wealth and 

honour./ For thi* reafon, as. none ean be properly 

called rich, who have not more than they want, there 

are few rich men in any of the politer nations, but 

among the middle fort of people, who keep their 

wiihes within their fortunee, and have more wealth 

than they know how to enjoy.. Perfonsc^a higher 

rank live in a kind of fplendid poverty ; and are per* 

. petually wanting, bccaufe, imlead of acquiefcing in 

the folid pleafures of life, they endeavour to outvie 

one another in ihadows and appearances.. Men of 

fenfe have at all times beheld, with a great deal of 

. mirth, this filly game that is playingover their heads ; 

and by contra6ling their defures, enj.oy all that fecret 

fatisfa£lion which others are always in queft of. The 

truth is, this ridiculous chafe after imaginary pleafures, 

cannot be fufficiently expofed,, as it is the great fource 

of thofe evils which generally undo a nation* Let a 

man's eftate be what it may, he is a poor roan, if he 

does not live witlun it ; and naturally fets himfelf to 

fale tQ any one that canoi give him his price. When 

Pittacus, after the death erf his brother, wlio had left 

him a goodeflate, was offered a great fum of money 

by the king of Lydia,hc thanked him for his kindnefs ; 

but told him, be hadalreadymorebyhalf thanhe knew 

what to do with. In fliort, content is equivalent ten 

I a 
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Wealth, and luxury to poverty ; or, to give the thought 1| 
a more agreeable turn, *' Content is natural wealth,'* 
fays Socrates ; to which I fhall add, Luxury is artifi- 
cial poverty, I (liall therefore reconrmend to the con- 
fideration of thofe, who are always aiming at fuperflu- 
'ous and imaginary enjoyinents, and who will not be 
•t the trouble of contradling their defires, an excellent 
faying of Bion the philofopher, namely, V That no 
mian has fo much care, as he who endeavours after the 
tnoO: happinefs,'^ 

In the fecond place^ every one ought to refledl how 
fnuohmore unhappy he might be, than he really is.-— 
The former confideration took in all thofe, who are 
^Sufficiently provided with the means to make them- 
(elves eafy ; this regards fuch as aflually lie under 
fome preffure or misfortune^ Thefe may receive great 
alleviation, fronS fuch a comparifon as the unhappy 
peyfon may make between himfelf»Jlnd others ; or be* 
twecn the misfortune which he ftffers, and greater 
iXjiisfortunes which might' have Ihifallen him. 

I lifc« the ftory of the honed Dutchman, who, upon 
breaking his leg by a fall from the main-maft, told the 
flanders by, it was a great mercy that it was not hiat] 
neck. To which, fince i am got into quotations, give 
me leave to add the faying of an old philofopher, who 
after having invited fome of his friends to dine with 
him, was ruffled by a perfon that came into the room 
in a paflion, and threw down the table that flood b^* 
fore them : " Ev^ry one," fays he, " has his calamity ; 
and,he is a happiy man that has no greater tha^ this/' 
We find an inflance to the fame purpofe, in the life o£ 
Do^or Hammond, writtea by Bilhop Fell, As thia 
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I good man was troubled with a complication of diftem- 
persy when he had got the goat upon him, he ufed to 
thank God that it was not the (lone ; and when he 
hadthe ftone^ that he had not boththofe diilempers 
on him at the fambe time» 

I I cannot conclude this eflay without obferving, that 
there never was any fyftem befides that of Chriftiani- 
ty,. which could effedually produce in the mind of 
man the virtue I have been hitherto fpeaking of. In 
order to make us contented with our condition, many 
•of the prefent philofophiclrs tell us, that our difcon- 
■ tent only hurts ourfelveSj^ without being able -to make 
'any alteration i^ our circumdances ; others, that what- 
ever fevil befalls us is derived to us by a fatal neceffity, 
i to which fviperior beings thcmfelves are fubjefl: ; while 
'others, very gravely, tell the man whb is miferable, 
ih^t it is*neqeff%ry he fliould be fo, to keep up the har- 
mony of. the univ^ffe ; and that the fcheme of Provl- 
'dence would be trmjbled and perverted, were heother- 
wife* Thcfe, and the like confiderations, rather fi-. 
lence than fatisfy a man. They may fhow him that his 
difcontent is unreafonable, but they are by no meaiis 
-fufiicientto relieve it.. They rather give defpair than 
eonfolatioh. In a word, a man might reply to one of 
^efe comforters,' as Auguftus did to his friend, 
who advifed him not-lo grieve for the death of a per- 
fon whom he loved, becaufe his grief could not fetch 
4iSm again : ^ It is for that very reafon,'* faid the em- 
pel*or, **^ that I grieve.'' * 

On the contrary, religion bears a more tender regard 
to human nature. It prefcribes to every miferable man 
the means of bettering his condition: nay, itihowshim 
that bearin^r his affli<3ions as he ouglu to d^^ h^\Sl\»x>^^ 

/■■-:. •■• "■'. ' 
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rally end in the removal of them* Itmakea himeaf)r|^ 
here, becaufe it can make him happy hereafter. 

ADDISON* 


yy' SECTION XIT. 

Rank and Riches afford no Ground for Envy* 
Of all the grounds of enry among men, fuperiorit; 
in rank and fortune is the mod general. Hence, the 
malignity which the poor commonly bear to the rich, 
as engroffingfe themfelves all the comforts of life. 
Hence, the evil eye with which perfons of inferior fta-s 
tioa fcrutinife tKofe who are above them in rank ; and if 
they approach to that rank, their envy is generally 
ftrongeft againft fuch as are juft one ftep higher than 
themfelves.— Alas ! my friends, all this envious dif. 
quietude, which agitates the world, arifes from a de- 
Q^itful figure which impofes on the public view. Falfe 
colours are hung out ; the real ftate of men is not what 
it feems to be. The order of fociety requires a distinc- 
tion of ranks, to take place ; but in point cJf happinefs| 
all men come much nearer to equality than is com* 
monly imagined; and the circumstances, which form a* 
njf material difference of happinefs among them, are 
not of that nature which renders them grounds of en- 
vy. The poor man poffeffes not, it is true, fome o£ 
the conveniences and pleafures of the rich ; but, in re 
turn, he is free from many embarraffments to whici| 
, they are fubjeS^I By the finiplicity and uniformity of] 
hi§life, heisdeliveredfromthatvarietyof cares, which,; 
perplex thofe who have great affairs to manage, intricate 
plans to purfue, many enemies, perhaps, to encounter in 
^ thepurfuiU In the tranquillity of his fmall habitation, and 
jjrivate iainily, hie enjoyaapeact\v\i\tV^olx<^\i^is:^\3w^^ 
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at courts- The gratificatioijs of nature, which are 
always the tnoft fatisfaftory, are poffeflejl by him to 
their full extent j and if he be a llranger to the refined 
pleafures^af the wealthy, he is unacquainte'd alfo with 
the defirc of them, and by confequence, feels no want. 
His plain meal fatisfies his appetite, withareliih, pro- 
bably, higher than that of the ridi man, who fits down 
to his luxurious banquet. His fleep is more found ; 
his health more firm ; he knows not what fplecn, Ian- 
^ur, and liftlefsnefs- are. His accuflomed employ- 
ments or labours are not naore oppreffive to him, than? 
the labour of attendance on courts and the great, the 
labours of drefs, the fatigue of amufements, the very 
weight of idlenefs, frequently are to the rich. In the 
mean time, all the beauty &f the face of nature, all the 
enjoyments of domeftic fociety, all the gaiety and 
cheerfulnefs of an eafy.mind, are as open to him as to 
thofeof the higheftrank- The fplehdour of retinue, 
the found of titles^ the appearances of high refpe^ly 
are indeed foothing, for a Ihort time, to the great*. 
But, become familiar, they are foon forgottenr Cuflom 
efiaces their impredion,. They fink into the rank of 
thofe ordinarj^ things, which daily recur, without raif- 
. ing any fenfation of joy. — I«et us ceafe, therefore, from, 
poking lip with difcontent and envy to. tliofe, whom 
Ptirth or fortune has placed above us* I^e't us adjufl 
the balance of happinefs fairl}'-.. When we think of the 
•i^fOyments we want, we ihould think alfo. of the troiX-^ 
ble» from which we are free. . If wf allow their juft 
value to the comforts we poflefs, we fhall find reafon 
to reft fatisfied^ with a very moderate^ though not aa 
opulent and fplendid, condition of fortune. Often, did 
we know the whole, we fhould be mcVm^d Xo -^W^ ^ 
£ate of thofe whom we now envy* ■W*k\^' 
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SECTION xin. 

Patience under provocations, our interest as tueUas duty* 

The wide-circle of human fociety is diverfified by 
an endlefs variety of charadlers, difpofitions, and paf- 
fions. Uniformity is, in no refpeift, the geniu.s of the 
world. Every -man is marked by fome peculiarity 
which di ft inguifhes hira from another: and no where 
can two individuals be found, who are exa6lly,and in ' 
all refpe6ls, alike. Where fo much diverfity obtains, 
it cannot but happen, that, in the intercourfe which 
men are obliged to maintain, their tempers ftiall often 
be ill adjufted to that intercourfe ; Ciall jar, and inter- 
fere with each other. Hence, in every ftation, the 
liigheft as w«U as the loweft, and in every condition 
of life, public, private, and domeftic, occafions of irri- 
tation frequently arife. We are provoked, fometime^s, 
by the folly and levity of thofe with whom we are con- 
ne6led ; fometimes, by their indifference or negleft ; 
by the incivility of a friend, the haughtinefs of a fupe- 
rior, or the infolent behaviour of one in lower ftation. 
Hardly a day paffes, without fomewhat or other oc- 
curring, which ferves to ruffle the man of impatient 
fpirit. Of courfe, fuch a man lives in a continual 
ftorm. He knows not what it i& to enjoy a train of 
good humour. Servants, neighbours, friends, fpoufe, 
and children, all, through the unreftrained v iolence of 
his temper, become fources of difturbance and vexati- 
on to him. In vain is affluence ; in vain are health and 
profperity. The leaft trifle is fufficient to difcompofe 
his mind, and poifon his pleafures. His vtry amufe- 
mcnts Sire mixed with tu|rbu\e^t ^ix^d ^^ffion* 
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I would befeech this man to confider, of what fmall 
noment the provocations which he receives, or at leaft 
magines himfelf to receive, are really in themf elves ; 
>ut of what great moment he makes them, by fuflFering 
hem to deprive him of the poffeifion of himfelf* I 
nrould befeech him, to confider, how many hours of 
bappinefs he throws away, which a little more pa- 
tience would allow him to enjoy ; and how much h% 
puts it in the power of the moft infignificant perfons 
to render him miferjable. " But who can expeft,'* we 
hear him exclaim, ** that he is to poffefs the infenfibi- 
lity of a ft one ? How is it poflible for human nature to 
endure fo many repeated provocations I or to bear 
calmly with fuch unreafonable behaviour ?*' — My 
brother ! if thou canft bear with no inftances of unrea- 
fonable behaviour, withdraw thyfelf from the world* f 
Thou art po longer fit to lire in it. Leave the inter- 
courfe of men. Retreat to the mpuntain, and the defert ; 
or fliut thyfelf up in a cell* Fpr here, in the midft of 
fociety, offencefi must come. We might -as well expefl:, 
when we beheld a calm atmofphere, and a clear Iky, 
that no clouds were ever to rife, and no winds to blow, 
as that our life was long to proceed, without receiving 
provocations from human frailty. The carelefs and 
the imprudent, the giddy and the fickle, the ungrate- 
ful and the interefted, every where meet us. They 
are the briers and thorns, with which the paths of hu- 
man life are befet. He only, who can hold his courfe 
among thena with patience and equanimity^ he who is 
prepared to bear what he muft expe6l to happen, is 
rorthy of the name of a man. 
If we preferved ourfelves compofed but fox ^ Twa* 
[■$iien^ we /Jjouirf perceive the inftgnvfec^ivcY oItcvc>^o^ 
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thofe provocations which we magnify fo highly, Whea 
a 'few funs more have rolled over our heads, the ftorm 
will, of itf elf, have fubfided ; the caufe'of our prefeni 
impatience and difturbance will be utterly forgotten* 
Can we not then, anticipate this hour of calmnefs to 
ourfelves j and begin to enjoy the peace which it wSll-' 
certainly bring ? If others have behaved- improperly, 
let us leave then! to their own folly, without becoming 
the viflim of their caprice, and punifhing ourfelves oa 
flieir account*— Patience, in this exercife of it, cannot 
be too lAucb ftudied by all who wifti their life to flow 
in a fmooth ftreanu It is the reafon of a man, in op- 
pofition to the paffioq of a child* It is the enjoyment 
of peace, in oppofition to uproar and coiifufion* 


'SECTION XIV. 

Moderation in our wishes recommaided. 

The active mind of man feldom or never reftsfatis* 
fied with itsprefent condition, how profperous foever. 
Originally formed for a wider range of objc6ls, for a 
higher fphere of enjoyments, it finds itfelf, in every 
fituation of fortune, ftraitened and confined. Senfible 
of deficiency in its ftate, it is ever fending forth the 
fond defire,the afpiring wifli, after fomething beyond 1 
what is enjoyed at prefent. Hence, that refllefsnefii 
which prevails fo generally among mankind* Hence,^ 
that difguft of pleafures which they have tried ; thatl 
jpaffion for novelty ; that ambition of rifmgto fome de-j 
gree of eminence or ielicity^ ot 'w\3L\d\ they have 
formed to themfelves aix md\&.m&. \^^. l^^Vv^ 
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lazy be coniidered as indications of a certain native, 
original greatnefs in the human foul, fweHing beyond 
the limits of its Jprefent condition ; and pointing at 
the higher objcfts for which it was made. Happy, 
M thefe latent remains of our primitive ftate, ferved 
fO diredl our wiflies towards their proper deftination, 
and to lead us into the path of true blifs ! 

But in this dark and bewildered ftate, the afpiring 
tendency of our nature Ainfortunateiy takes an oppo- 
site direfllon, and feeds a very mifplaced ambition. 
The flattering appearances which here prefent them- 
felves tofenfe; the diftin\Slions which fortune confers ; 
the advantages and pleafures which we imagine the 
world to be capable of beft owing, fill up the ultimate 
wifti of moft men. Thefe are the obje6ls which in- 
grols their folitary mufings, and ftimulate their a6live 
labours ; which wawnthe breafts of, the young, animate 
the induftry of the middle aged, and often keep alive 
the paflions of the old, until the very clofe of life. 

Affuredly, there is nothing unlawful in our wifliing 
to be freed from whartever'is difagreeable, and to ob- 
tain a fuller enjoyment of the comforts of life. J3ut 
when thefe wilhes are not tempered by reafon, they 
are in danger of precipitating us into much extrava- 
gance and foHy. Defines and wiflies are the firft 
fprings of a6lion. When they become exorbitant, the 
vhole charadler is likely to be tainted. If we fuffer 
cur fancy to create to itfelf worlds of ideal happinefs, 
we fliall drlcompofe the peace and order of our minds, 
and foment many hurtful paflion«. Here, then, let 
moderation begin its reign; by bringing within rca- 
(onsible bounds the wiflies that w^ form^ A& fcoTs.-^'e^ 
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they become extravagant, let us check them, by pro» 

per reflc6lions on the fallacious- nature of thofe objeiSla, 

:%vhich the world hangs out to allur^jdefire. 

You have ftrayed, my friends, from the road which 

condu6ls to felicity ; you have diflionoured the nati^^j 

dignity of yourfouk, in allowing your wifties to teWI 

minate on nothing higher than worldly ideas of greats { 

nefs or happinefs. 'Your imagination roves in a land 

^f fhadows. Unreal forms ' deceive you. It is no 
more than a phantom, an illuiion of happinefs, which at- 

4;ra6ls your fond adniiration ; nay, an illufion of happi- 
nefs which often conceals much real mifery. 

Do you imagine, that all are happy, who haye at- I 
tained to thofe fummits of diftindlion, towards which j 
j^our wiflies afpire ? Alas! how frequently has experi- 
ence fliown, thatwhere rofes were fuppofed to bloom, 
nothing but briars and thorns grew ? Reputation, 
beauty, riches, grandeur, nay, royalty itfelf, would, 
many aj time, havA been gladly exchanged by the pof- 
feflbrsj for that tnore quiet and humble ftation, with 
which; you arenowdifatisfied. I With all that is fplen- j 
did and' Ihming inthe world, it is decreed that there 
ihould mix many deep (hades of woe; On the eleva- 
ted fituations of fortune, the great calamities of life 
chiefly fall. There the ftorm fpends its violence, and 
there, the thunder breaks ; while, fafe and unhurt, the 
inhabitant of the vaje remains below^-^Retreat, then> 
fromdiofe vain and pernicious- excurfions^ of extrava- 
gant defire. Satisfy yojurfelves with what is rational 
and attainable. Train your minds to moderate views 
of human life, and human happinefs. Remember, and 
fldmire, the wifdom of Agqr*s,petition : " Remove far 
M'om ine vanity and lies. Give m^ neither povert'''*' 
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faor riches. Feed me with food convenient for me : 
Xeft I be fully and deny thee ; and fay> who is the 
Lord? or left I be poor, and fteal j and take the name 
af my God in vaia.-" . blaik. 
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Omniscience and omnipresence of the Deity ^ tlu io:irce 

of consolation to good men* 

I WAS yefterday, about fun-fet, walking in the oiv.n 

£Cius, tihthe nfght infenlibly fell upon me. I ^t li; Ic 
amufed myfelf with all the richnefs and variety of co- 
loursw which appeared in the'weftem parts of heaven. 
in proportion as they faded away and went out, feve- 
ral flars and planets appeared one after another, till 
the whole firman^ntwas in a glow. The bluenefs of 
the ether was exceedingly height ^nel and enlivened; 
by the feafon of the year, and the rays of all thofe lu- 
minaries that pafled through it. The galaxy appeared 
in its moft beautiful white. To complete the fcenc, 
the full-moon rofe, at length, in that clouded majefl^ 
whicli Milton takes notice of ;- and opened to the eye 
a new pifture of nature, which was more finely fliaded, 
and difpofed among fofter lights, than that which the 
fun had' before difcovered to us, ' 

As I was furveying the moon' walking in her bright- 
nefs, and taking her progrefs among the conftellations^ 
a thought arofe in me, which I belisve very often per- 
plexes and difturbs men of fe'rious and contemplative 
natures. David himfelf fell into it in tji^at reflec- 
fton ; '* yVhen 1 confider the \ve«veti'&^ \)cv^ N^oxV 
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of thy fingers ; the moon and the ftars which thou haft 
ordained ; wjiat is man that thou art mindful of him, and 
the fon of man that thou regarded him I In the fame 
manner, when I confider that infinite hoft of ftars, 
or, to fpeak more philofophically, of funs, which 
were then ftiining upon me ; with thofe innumerafa^ 
fcts of planets or worlds, which were moving round 
their refpeftive funs ; when I ftill enlarged the idea, 
and fuppofed another heaven of funs and wpi;Jds, rif- 
vn^ ftill above this which we difcovered ; and thefe 
ftill enlightened by a fuperior firmament of lumina- 
ries, which* are planted at fo great a diftance, that 
they thay appear to the inhabitants of the former^ as 
the ftars do"" to U5 ; in ftiort, while I purfued this 
thought, I could not but refle^l on that little infignifi-^ 
cant figure, whit:hl myfelfbore amidft the immenfity 
of God's works. 

Were the fun, which enlightens this p^rt of the cre- 
ation, with all the hoft of planetary worlds that move 
about iiim, utterly extin^iflied and annihilated, they 
would not be miffed, more than a grain offand upoa 
^e fea-ftiore. The fpace they poffefs is fo exceedingly 
;jpttle iiv comparifon of the whole, it would fcarcely 
^roake a blank in the creation. / The chafm would be 
imperceptible to an eye, that could take iathe whole 
compafs of nature, and pafs from one end of the crea-- 
tion to the other ; as it is pofTible there may be fuch a 
fenfe in ourfelves hereafter, or in creatures which are 
at prefent more exalted than ourfelves. By the help 
of glaffes, we fee many ftars, which we do not difcover 
with our naked eyes ; and the finer our telefcopes are, 
the niore ftill are our, difcoveries. Huj^enius car- 
rier tiiis thought fo far, that he does not think it im- 
poilible there may be Kars, wViofe Vv^X \«l'& xiax. >j^\. 
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travelled down to us, fince their firtt creation. There 
is no queflion that the univerfe has certain Dounds fet 
to it ; but when we confider that it is the work of in- 
finite Power, prompted by infinite Goodnefs, with an 
infinite fpace to exert itfelf in, bow can our imagina- 
tion fet any bounds to it f 

To- return, therefore, to my firft thought, I could 
not butlook upon myfeH" with fecret horror, as a being 
that was Mt worth the foialleft regard of one who had 
fo great a work under his care and fuperintendency. 
I was afraid of being overlooked amrdft the immenfity 
of nature ; and loft among that infinite variety of crea- 
tures, which, in all probability, fwarm through all 
thefe immeafurable regions of matter. 

In order to recover myfelf from this mortifying 
thought, I confidered,that ittook its' rife from thofe 
narrow conceptions, which we are apt to entertain of 
the divine naturcr^ We ourfelves cannot attend to ma- 
ny different obje6ls at the fame time. If we are care- 
ful toinfpeft fome things, we muft of courfe negleft 
others. This imperfeftion which we obferve in our- 
felves, is an impeFf^dlion that cleaves, in fome degree, 
to creatures of the higheft capacities, as they are crcaw • 
tures, that is, beings of finite and limited natures. 
The prefence of every created being is confined to a 
certain meafure of fpace ; and confequently his obfer- 
vation is dinted to a certain number of objects. The 
^here* in which we move^ and a6l, and miderfland, is 
of a wiifer circumference to one creature, than ano- 
ther, according as we rife one above another in the 
fcale of e^Awce. But the wideft 'of thefe our fphercs. 
lias its cir^ilference.. When> therefore,^iie rc-fledb 
. DD the Divide nature, we are fo u£ed as>i ^ccoS^Q^sx^ 
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to this imperfeftion in ourfelves, that we cannot for- 
bear, inCome meafure, afcribihg it to him, in whom' 
there is no fliadow of imperfe<Slion, Our reafon in- 
deed aiTures us, that his attributes are infinite ; but the 
poomefs of our conceptions isfuch, that it cannot for- 
bear fetting bounds to every thing it contemplates 
till our reafon comes again to our fuccour, and throws, 
down ^11 thofe little prejudices, which rife in us una- 
wares, and are natural to the mind of man4f(|| 

We fliall therefore utterly extinguifh this melancho- 
ly thought, of our being overlooked by our Maker \vl 
the multiplicity of his works, and the infinity of thofe 
objefts among which he fcem« to be inceffantly em* 
ployed, if weconfider, inthe firllplace, that he is om*^ 
niprefent ; and in the fecond^ that he is omnifcient. 

If we cpnfider him in his omniprefence, his being 
paflfes through, adluates, and fiipports, the whole frame 
of nature. His creation, and every^art of it, is full of 
him. There is nothing he has made, that is either fo 
diftant, fo little, or fo inconfiderable, which he does 
not eflfcntially inhabit. His fubftance is within the 
fubflance of every being, whetljer material or imma- 
terial, and as intimately prefent to it, as that being is 
to itfelf. It would be an imperfeftion in him, were 
he able to move out of one. place into another ; or ta 
withdraw himftlf from any thing he has created, or 
from any part of that fpace which he difFufed and fpread ■ 
abroad to infinity. In ftj^rt, t<^ fpeak of him* in the ' 
language pjf the old philowphei 8, he is a being whofe 
centre is ^ery where, gnd his circumference no 
where. • 

In the fecond place he is omnifcient as well at omni- 
pre/ent. Hit omuifcieuc^ mdttdTi^t>&n]cj isodna^ 
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rally flows from his omniprefence. He cannot but be 
confcious of every motion that ^rifes in the whol^ ma- 
terial world, which he thus eflentially pervades ; and 
of every thought that is (lirring in tlie intelleflual 
world, to every part of which he is thus intimately uni« 
ted. / Were the foul feparate from the body, and with 
one glance of thought ihould flart beyond the bounds 
of the creation ; (hould it, for millions of years, "conti- 
nue its progrefs through infinite fpace, with the fame 
activity, it would flill find itfelf within the embrace of 
its Creator, and encompafled by the immenfity of the * 
Godhead. 

In this confideration of the Almighty's omniprefence 
and omnifcience, every uncomfortable thought vanifli- 
es.. He cannot but regard every thing that has being, 
efpecialiy fuch of his creatures who' fear they are not 
regarded by him. He is privy to all their thoughts,, 
and to that anxiety of heart in parti culiy:, which is apt 
to trouble them on this occafion ; for, as it is impoffi- 
ble he^ftiould overlook any of his creatures, fo we 
may be confident that he regards, with an eye of mer- 
cy, thofe who endeavour to recommend,thcmfclves to 
his notice ; and, in unfeigned humility of heart, think 
themfHves unworthy that he fliould be mindful of 
them. A'DDLSOK, 
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CHAPTER IV^ 


ARGUMENTATIVE PIECESf, 


SECl'ION 1^ 

Happiness is founded in Re£litude of ConduSt.- 

jt\\A^ ^^^^ purfue good, and would be happy, .if tUey* 
knew how: not happy for nrvinutes, and miferabl^for 
hours ; but happy, if poflible, through every part of 
their exiftence. Either, therefore ^ there is agoo'dof 
this fteady, durable kind, or there is not^ If not, then: 
all good must be tranfient and uncertain ; andif fo, an 
objeft of the lowest value, which can little deferv^e our 
attention or enquiry^ But if there be a better good^ 
fiich a good as we are feeiing -^ like every other thing, 
it must be derived from fome caufc \ and that caufe 
must either be externz^^totem^^ or mixed ; in as^ 
JXiuch as, except the((i||pR|[^iere is no other pofTible. 
Wow a steady, durable good, cannot be derived from 
an external' caufe ; fince all derived from externals must 
fluftuate as they fluftuate. By the fame rule, it can^ 
not be derived from a mixture of the two; becaufe jhe 
part which is external will proportionably destroy its. 
efiencer What then remains but the caufe internal ? 
the very caufe which we have fuppofed, when we place 
the favereign good ija mind — ^inredUtude of condudl* 

SAKRIS^ 
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8£CTLOI« 11- 

Virtue man^s highest Interests 

I FIND ihyfelf exiftingupon a little fpotyfarroundied 
very way by an iramenfe unknown expanfion—WTiere 
ml? What fort^of a place do I inhabit ? Is it exadlly 
ccommodated in every inftance to my convenience ? 
s there no excefs of cold, none of heat, -to oifend me ? 
\.Ta I never annoyed by animals, eitlrer of my own, or 
. different kind ? Is every thing fubfervient to me, a& 
hough I had ordered all myfelf ? No— Nothing like it 
-^he fartheft from it poflible.- The world appears not 
hen, originally made for the private convenience of 
ne alone? — It does not^ ^^ut is it not goffible fo to 
tccommodate it, by my own particular induftry ? If to 
accommodate a^m andbeaft, heaven and earth, if this 
je beyomi me,- it is not poffible. What confequenc^ 
hen follows ; er can there be any other than this — If 
I feek an intereft of my own detached from that of 
>thers, I feek an intereft which is chimerical, and 
A^hich can never have exiftence.- 

How then muft^ I determine I Have I lio intereft at 
iM?. If I have not, I atii' ftationed here to no purpofe^A 
But why no intereft? Can- 1 be contented with none 
Ijut one feparate and detached ? Is a focial intereft, join- 
ed with others, fuch an abfur-dity as not to be admitted? 
ThebeCy the beaver, and the tribes of herding animalsy- 
are fufficient to coi-viilce me, that the thing is fome- 
kvhere at leaft poflible. How then, am I affured that 
It is not equally true of man ^ Admit it; andwhatfol- 
tojnrs I If £o, then; honour and juftice are my intei'eft^ 
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then the whole train of moral virtues are my intereft 
without fome portion of which, not even thieves 
maintain fociety. 

But, farther ilill^ — I ftop not here-2-I purfue this 
cial intereft as far as I can trace ilay feveral relations 
I pals from .my own ftock, my own neighbourhooi 
my own nation, to the wh^le race of mankind, as di 
perfed throu-ghout the earth.. Am I not related 
them allj by the mutual aids of commerce, by the g 
neral intercourfe of arts and letters, by that eommoi 
nature of which we all participate ! 

Again — I muft have food and cloathing. Withd 
ft proper, genial warmth j . I inftantly perifh. Am I n 
related, in this view, to the very earth itfelf? to th 
diJB:aatfim, from whofe b/^ams I derive vigour ? to th 

stupendous courfe and order of the infinite hoft of be 
. ven, by which the times and feafons ever uniformlj 
pafs on ? Were this order once confounded, I coul 
not probably l\ir\'ive a moment ; fo abfolutely do I d 
pend on this common. general welfare. What, then 
have. I to doj but to enlarge virtue into piety ! Not 
only honour andjuftice, and what I oWe to man, is mjT; 
intereft; but gratitude alfo, acqi^iiefence. refignation 
-adoration, and all I owe to this great polity, ^d its 
great Governour our common Parent. 


BECTIO^ 111. 

The Injustice of an uncharitable Spirit. 

Afufp'cious, imcharitable fpirit is hot only incon* 
fi&ent with aUfocial virtue axkdYv^^T5\Xkfc^%,Wx*\x.\s»'^lCo^^ 
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in itfelfy unreafonable and trnjiift. In order to form 

I found opinions concerning chara6lers and aflions^ 

two things are efpecially reqiiifite, information and 

impartiality. But fuch as are mod forward to decide 

favourably., are conunonly deftitute of both. Inftead 
fpoffeffing, or even requiring, full information, the 

ounds on which they proceed are frequently the 

oft flight and frivolous. A tale, perhaps^ which the 
idle have. invented, the inquifitive have liftened to, 
and the credulous have propagated ; or a real incident 
which rumour, in carrying it along, has exaggerated 
Und difguifed, fupplies .them with materials of con- 
'fident aflertion, and decifive judgment. From an ac- 
ition they prefently .look into the heart, and infer the 
motive. This fupppfed motive they conclude to be' 
the ruling principle ; arid pronounce at once concern^ 
ing the whole chara6ler. 

Nothing can be more contrary bofli to equity and to 
found reafon, than fuch precipitate judgments. Any 
man who attends to what paffes witliin himfelf, may 
•eafily difcem what a complicated fyftem tlie human 
charafter is ; and what a variety of circumflances muft 
:be taken into the account, in order to eflimate it triilv, 
:No fingle inllance of condudl v/hatevi^r, is fuificient to 
•determine it- As from one worthy aflion, it were 
credulity, not charity, to conclude a perfon to be free, 
from all vice,; fo from one which is cenfurable, it is per-; 
fedtly unjuft to infer that the author of it is without 
confcience, and without merit. If we knew all the 
attending circumftances, it might appear in an excu- 
fable light ; nay, perhaps, under a commendable form., 
'Th^ motives of the a6lor may have been entirely diifc* 
^ent from thpfeivhich weitfcribetoliim •, ^xvOl^^;\^t^^sv;^. 
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they become extravagant, let us check them, by pro- 
per refledlions on the fallacious nature of thofe objeiSlsi 
nvhich the woiid hangs out to allur^defire. 

You have ftrayed, my friends, from the road which 
condu6ls to felicity ; you have diflionoured the nati' 
dignity of your fouk, in allowing your wiflies to tel 
minate on nothing higher than worldly ideas of greati 
nefs orhappinefs. 'Your imagination roves in a land 

^f fliadows. Unreal forms deceive you- It is no 
more than aphantom,anillufionof happinefs^ which at* 

ti-adls your fond adniiration j nay, an illufion of happi- 
nefs which often conceals much real mifery. 

Do you imagine, that all arc happy, who have at- 
tained to thofe fummits of diftinftion, towards which 
,your wiflies afpire ? Alas! how frequently has experi- 
ence fl^lown, that where rofes were fuppofed to bloom, 
nothing but briars and thorns grew ? Reputation, 
beauty, riches, grandeiu", nay, royalty itfelf, would, 
many ?: time, hav^ been gladly exchanged by the pof- 
fcflbrs) for that more quiet and humble ftation, with 
which you arenowdifatisfied. I With all that is fplcur 
did and (liming in the world, it is decreed that there 
lliould mix many deep (hades of woe. On the eleva- 
ted fituations of fortune, the great calamities of life 
chiefly fall. There the florm fpends its violence^ and 
there, the thunder breaks; while, fafe and unhurt, the 
inhabitant of the vaje remains below.-»r-Retreat, then> 
from tliofe vain and pernicious- e?;curfions^ of extrava- 
gant defire. Satisfy yaurfelves with what is rational 
and attainable. Train your minds to moderate views 
of human life, and human happinefs. Remember, and . 
^dmire, the wifdom of Agi^r^s.petition : " Remove far , 
^2'om me vanity and lies. Give me neither povert''*^ 
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tK)r riches. Feed me with food convenient for me : 
Xeft I be full^ and deny thee ; and fay> who is the 
Lord? or kit I be poor, and fteal ; and take the name 
\ •£ my God in vain." . blair. 


SECTION Xlfc- 

Omniscience and omnipresence QfjtheDe'ittj^ th:i source 

of consolation to good men. 

I WAS yefterday, about fun-fet, walking in the open 
fclus, till the night infeniibly fell upon me. I iai lii Fc 
aniufed myfelf with all the richnefs and variety of co- 
lours, which appeared in the'weftem parts of heaven. 
In proportion as they fajded away and weirt out, fevc- 
ral flars and planets appeared one after another, till 
the whole fironan^nt was in a glow. The bluenefs of 
the ether was exceedingly height ^ne J and enlivened; ^ 
by the feafon of the year, and the rays of all thofe lu- 
minaries that paffed through it. The galaxy appeared 
in its mod beautiful white. To complete the fcenc, 
the full-moon rofe, at length, in that clouded majefl|^ 
which Milton takes notice of ;- and opened to the eye 
a new pi6lure of nature, which was mdre finely fliaded, 
and dirpofed among fofter lights, than that which the 
fun had' before difcovered to us,- ' 

As I Was furveying the moon'' walking in her bright- 
nefs, and taking her progrefs amongthe conftellations^ 
a thought arofe in me, which I belisve very often per- 
plexes and difturbs men of fe'rious and contemplative 
natures. David himfelf fell into it in ih^ reflec- 
ion ; '* When I confider the heavena^ tli^ Vfotk. 
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of thy fingers ; the moon and the ftars which thou haft 
ordained ; w]iat is man that thou art mindful of him, and 
the fon of man that thou regarded him I In the fame 
manner, when I confider that infinite hoft of ftars, 
or, to fpeak more philofophically, of funs, which 
were then ftiining upon me ; with thofe innumerable 
fcts of planets or worlds, which were moving round 
their refpeftive funs ; when I ftill enlarged the idea, 
and fuppofed another heaven of funs and wpi;Jds, rif- 
ii\g ftill above this which we difcovered ; and thefe 
ftill enlightened by a fuperior firmament of lumina- 
Ties, which* are planted at fo great a diftance, that 
they tftay appear to the inhabitants of the former^ as 
the ftars do"" to us'; in ftiort, while I purfued this 
thought, I could not but refle61; on that little infignifi-* 
cant figure, whit:hl myfelf bore amidft the immenfity 
of God's works. 

Were the fun, which enlightens thisp^rt of the ere- 
ation, with all the hoft of planetary worlds that move 
about iiim, utterly extin^iflied and annihilated, they 
would not be miffed, more than a grain of'fand upon 
^e fea-ftiore. The fpace they poffefs is fo exceedingly 
;jpttle iiv comparifon of the whole, it would fcarcely 
^roake a blank in the creation. / The chafm would be 
imperceptible to an eye, that could take iathe whole 
compafs of nature, and pafs from one end of the crea- 
tion to the other ; as it is pofTible there may be fuch a 
fenfe in ourfelves hereafter, or in creatures which are 
at prefent more exalted than ourfelves. By the help 
of glaffes, we fee many ftars, which we do not difcover 
with our naked eyes ; and the finer our telef copes are, 
the niore ftill are our; difcoveries. Huyirenius car- 
rles this thought fo far, that he does not think it im- 
poiljble there may be liars, wViofe Vv^x \«l'& xwox. >j^\. 
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travelled down to us, fince their firtt creation. There 
is no queflion that the univerfe has certain Dounds fet 
to it ; but when we confider that it is the work of in- 
finite Power, prompted by infinite Goodnefs, with an 
infinite fpace to exert itfelf in, bow can our imagina- 
tion fet any bounds to it f 

To- return, therefore, to my firft thought, I could 
'not but look upon myfeH" with fecret horror, as a being 
that was Mt worth the foialleft regard of one who had 
fo great a work under his care and fuperintcndenc)''. 
I was afraid of being overlooked amrdft the immenfity 
of nature ; and loft among that infinite variety of creai- 
tures, which, in all probability, fwarm through all 
thefe immeafurable regions of matter. 

In order to recover myfelf from this mortifying 
thought, I confidered. that it took its' rife from thofe 
narrow conceptions, whith we are apt to entertain of 
the divine naturer# We ourfelves cannot attend to ma- 
ny different obje6ls at the fame time. If we are care- 
ful toinfpeft fome things, we muft of courfe negleft 
others. This imperfeftion which we obferve in our- 
felves, is an imperftftion that cleaves, in fonae degree, 
to creatures of the higheft capacities, as they are crca- • 
tures, that is, beings of finite and limited natures. 
The prefence of every created being is confined to a 
certain meafure of fpace ; and confequently his obfer- 
vation is ftinted to a certain number of objects. The 
^here* in which we move,, and a6l, and miderfland, is 
of a wider circumference to one creature, than ano- 
ther, according as we rife one above another in the 
fcale of e^Awce. But the wideft 'of thefe pur fphere& 
lias its cir^nference.r When, therefore,^"* we refledt 
. on the Divine nature, we are fo uC^d wJod^^c^Qtnod 
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to this imperfeftion in ourfelves, that we cannot for- 
bear, inCome meafure, afcribihg it to him, in whom* 
there is no fliadow of imperfe<Slion. Our reafon in- 
deed aiTures us, that his attributes are infinite ; but the 
poomefs of our conceptions isfuch, that it cannot for* 
bear fetting bounds to every thing it contemplates 
till our reafon comes again to our fuccour, and throw* 
down ^11 thofe little prejudices, which rife in us una- 
wares, and are natural to the mind of man4f(|| 

We fliall therefore utterly extinguifh this melancho- 
ly thought, of our being overlooked by our Maker itl 
the multiplicity of his works, and the infinity of thofe 
objefts among which he feem« to be inceffantly em* 
ployed, if we confider, in the firll place, that he is om-. 
niprefent ; and in the fecond^ that he is omnifcient. 

If we cpnfider him in bis omniprefence^ his being;; 
paflfes through, adluates, and fiipports, the whole frame 
of nature* His creation, and every^art of it, is full of 
him, Tb.ere is nothing he has made, that is either fo 
diftant, fo little, or fo inconfiderable, which he does 
not eflfentially inhabit. His fubftance is within the 
fubflance of every being, whetljer material or imma- 
terial, and as intimately prefent to it, as that being is 
to itfelf. It would be an imperfeftion in him, were 
he able to move out of one place into another ; or to 
withdraw himfj^lf from any thing he has created, or 
from any part oif that fpace which he diflfufed and fpread 
abro*ad to infinity. In fi&^rt, t^ fpeak of him* in the 
language o£ the old philowjphers, he is a being whofe 
centre is ypyery where, ind his circumference no 
where. "^ - • 

In the fecond place he is omnifcient as]well as omni- 
prefent. Hi* omtiifcience indeed ueceffarily and natu- 
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rally flows from his omniprefence. He cannot but be 
confcious of every motion that ^fifes in the whol^ ma- 
terial world, which he tKus elTentially pervades ; and 
of every thought that is ftirring in tlie ini^lleflual 
world, to every part of which he is thus intimately uni- 
ted. / Were the foul feparate from the body, and with 
one gknce of thought iheiild Hart beyond the bounds 
of the creation ; fnould it^ for millions of years,. "conti- 
nue its progrefs through infinite fpace,. with the fame 
a£livity, it would flill find itfelf within the embrace of 
its Creator, and encompafTed by the immenfity of the 
Godhead* 

in this confideration of the Almighty ^s onmiprefence 
aiid omnifcience, every uncomfortable thought vani fli- 
es^ He cannot but regard every thing that has being, 
efpecialiy fuch of his creatures who' fear they are not 
regarded by h]m. He is privy to all their thoughts,, 
and to that anxiety of heart in particulsu*, which is apt 
to trouble them on this occafion ; for, as it is impofli- 
ble he^ftiould overlook any of his creatures, fo we 
may be confident that he regards, with an eye of mer- 
cy, thofe who endeavour to recommend, themfelves to 
his notice ; and, in unfeigned humility of heart, think 
themfelves^ unworthy that he fhould be mindful of 
them. ADDi^OKr 
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CHAPTER IV. 


ARGUMENTATIVE PIECES^ 


SECTION li 

Happiness is founded in Rellitude of ConduSl. 

jt\lA^ mieji purfue goo J, and would behappy,.if the)r ■ 
knew how: not happy for nrvinutes, and miferable* for ; 
hours J but happy, if poflible, through every part of 
their exiftence. £ither, therefore^ there is a. good of 
this fteady, durable kind, or there is not.. If not, then 
all good must be tranfient and uncertain ; and if fo, an 
objeft of the lowest value, which can little deferv^e our 
attention or enquiry^ But if there be a better good, 
fiich a good as we are feeiing ; like every other things 
it must be derived from fome caufc -^ and that caufe 
must either be externs^^iotem^^or mixed ; in as 
JXiuch as, except the^)f||pBK^iere is no other pofTible. 
Wow a steady, durable good, cannot be derived from 
an externat caufe ; fince all derived from externals must 
flu6luate as they fluftuate. By the fame rule, it can- 
not be derived fro'ln a mixture of the two ; becaufe the 
part which is external will proportionably destroy its^ 
efiencer What then remains but the caufe internal ? 
the ver}^ caufe which we have fuppofed, when we place 
the favereign good ija mind — ^inredlitude of condudl* 
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SECTION II.. 

Virtue metrics highest Interests 

I FIND ihyfclf exiftingupon alittle fpoty furroundied 
very way by an immenfe unknown expanfion— Where 
am I ? What fort^of a place do I inhabit ? Is it exadlly 
accoiiKnodated in every inftance to my convenience ? 
, Is there no excefs of cold, none of heat, to offend me ? 
Am I neveii annoyed by anhnals, eitlxer of my own, or 
a different kind ? Is every thing fubfervient to me, as 
though' I had ordered all myfelf ?- No — Nothinglike it 
*— 4he fartheft from it poffible.- The world appears not 
then, originally made for the private convenience of 
me alone? — It does. not- iSut is it not goffible fo to 
accommodate it, by my own particular induftry ? If to 
accommodate man susdbeaft,: heaven and earth, if this 
be beyoitid me,- it is not poffible. What confequence 
Aen follows ; oi^ can there be any other than this — If 
I feek an intereft of my own- detached from that of 
others, I feek an intereft which is chimerical, and 
which can never have exiftence,- 

How then muft I determine I Have I lio intereft at 
stH ?. If I have not, I ani* Rationed here to no purpofcA 
But why no intereft?: Can- 1 be contented with none 
but one feparate and detached ? Is a focial intereft,jom- 
ed with others, fuch an abfur-dity as not to be admitted? 
ThebeCy the beaver, and the tribes of herding animal v 
are fufficient to cotviilce me, that the thing is fome- 
where at leaft poflible. How then, am I afTured that 
it is not equally true of man I Admit it; and what fol- 
Iqws X If £0, theik; honour and jviftice are my intei-eft^ 
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then the whole train of moral virtues are my intereft 
without fome portion of which, not even thieves 
maintain fociety. 

But, farther fiill^ — I flop not here-^I purfue thisfi 
cial intereft as far as I can U'ace ttiy feveral relations 
I pals from ,my own flock, my own neighbourhoo 
my own nation, to the wh^le race of mankind, as dif< 
per fed throughout the earthy. Am I not related 
them all, by the, mutual aids of commerce, by the ge- 
neral int^rcourfe of arts arid letters, by that commo 
nature of which we all participate ! 

Again — I muft have food and cloathing. Without 
a proper, genial warmth^ . I inftantly perifh. Am I not 
related, in this view, to the very earth itfelf ? to the* 
diftaatXim, from wJiQfe )t)i?ams I d^riye vigour ? to that 

ilupendous courfe and ord^r of the infinite holl of bea* 
Ven, by which the times and feafons ever uniformly 
pafs on ? Were this order once confounded, I could 
not probably furvive a moment ; fo abfolutely do I de- 
pend on this common. general welfare. What, then , 
have. I to doj but to enlarge virtue into pitty ! Not 
only honour andjuftice, and what I oWe tonian, is my ■ 
interefl; but gratitude alfo, acqiyiefence, refignatipn,- ' 
-adoration, and all I owe to this great polity, ^d its 
great Governour our common Parent. 
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The Injustice of an uncharitable Spirit, 

Afufp'ciouft, imcharitable fpirit is hot only incon- 
JSAent with all focial virtue aikdYi^^Y^twe:^^,Wx*\\.\%-a.\.CoY 
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.in itfelf, unreafonable and rnijuft. In order to form 
|-(bund opinions concerning charadlers and aflions^ 
two things are efpecially requifite, information and 
impartiality. But fuch as are moft forward to decide 
unfavourably, are commonly deftitute of both. Inftead 
iDf pofiefling, or. even requiring, full information, the 
wounds on which they proceed are frequently the 
flaoft flight and frivolous. A tale, perhaps^ which the 
idle have. invented, the inquifitive have liftcned to, 
iand the credulous have propagated.; or a real incident 
which rumour, in carrying it along, has exaggerated 
and difguifed, fupplies .them with materials of con- 
fident aflertion^ and decifive judgment. From an ac** 
tion they prefently look into the heart, and infer the 
motive.. This fuppojfed motive they conclude to be" 
the ruling principle ; arid pronounce .at once concern.- 
ing the whole charadler. 

Nothing can be more contrary both to equity and to 
found reafon, than fuch precipitate judgments. Any 
man who attends to what paffes within himfelf, may 
«afily difcem what a compli9ated fyilem the human 
charadler is ; and what a variety of circum fiances muft 
be taken into the account, in order to eftimateittrulv. 
No fmgle inilance of condu<Sl v/hatevi^r, is fuificientto' 
determine it. As from one worthy a61ion, it woe 
credulity, not charity, to conclude a perfon to be free. 
from all vice,; fo from one which is cenfurable, it is per-; 
fedlly unjuft to infer that the author of it is without 
confcience, and without merit. If we knew all the 
attending circumftances, it might appear in an excu- 
fable light ; nay, perhaps, under a commendable form-. 
Th^ motives oftheaftor may have been entirely difF<2«r 
^ent from thpfe \irhich we iifcribe to him •, >t^<X\Avtt^^5^. 
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luppofe him impelled bybad defign, he may haveI>QeB.I 
prompted by confcience and miftaken principle. Ad« |i 
mittingthe a6tion to have-been in every view eriini-|l 
^?ij he mayhave been hurried into it through inad*| 
vertency and furpi:ife. He -may have flncerely 
pented-; and the virtuous, principle may .have 
r^gained'its full vigour. Perhaps this was-the comi 
of frailty; the quarter on which he lay opeuto thebi 
incurfioiis of temptation ; while the other avenues o£J 
his heart were firmly guarded by confcience. 

It is tlierefore evident, that no part of the govem* 
ment of temper deferves attention more, than to keep 
aur minds pure from uncharitable prejudices, an4. 
Gpen to candour and humanity :in judging of. others.— »• 
The word confequences, both to ourfelves .and tO: 
Jfociety, follpw from the oppofite fpirit. bl a liu 


SECTION IV. 


The misfQrtunes of Men mostly chargeable on themsdlven^^ 

We find man placed in a world, where he has by! 
no means the difpofal of the events that happen. Ca-. 
lamities fometimes befall the worthieft and the beft| 
which it is not in their power to prevent, and where i 
nothing is left them, but to acknowledge and to fub* ; 
mitto the high hand of Heaven. For fuch vifitationa 
of trial, many good and wife reafons can be affig-ne^ 
which the prefent fubjedl leads me not to difcufs. But , 
though thofe unavQidalqlLe csimt^^^ mikft *5«.tt;^ y^tl 
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Acy make not the chief part, of the vexations and for- 
rows that diftrefs human life. A multitude of evils 
iieiet usj for the fouree of which we niuft look to ano- 
ther quarter. — N^a^ fooner haa any thing in the health, 
er in the circumftance^ of 'men, gone crofs to their 
wifh, than they begin to talk of the unequal diftri- 
button of the good things of this life ; they envy the 
eondition of others ■; tliey repine at their own lot, and 
fret againft the Ruler of the world. 
. Fun of thefe fentiments, one man pines under a bro- 
Iton conflitution. But let us afk him, whetlier he can^ 
fiairly and honeftly, aflign no caufe for this but the un- 
known decree of Heaven ? Has he duly valued the 
bleffing of health, and always obferved the rules of 
virtue andfobriety ? Has he been moderate in his life, 
and temperate in all his pleafures i IFnow he is only 
paying the price of his farmer, perhaps his forgotten, 
indulgences, has he an*^? title to complain, as if he were 
iuffering unjullly ? Were we to furvey the chambers of 
£cknef8 and diftrefs, we ftiould often find them peopled 
with the vi£lims of intemperance and fenfualitj^, and 
with the children of vicious indolence and (loth. . 
Among the thoufands who languifli there, we ihould 
ind the proportion of innocent fufFercrs to be fmall. 
We ihould fee faded youth, premature old age, and 
Ae profpeft of an untimely grave, to be the portion 
of multitudes who, in one way or other, have brought 
diofe ;Cvil3 on themfelves ; While yet thefe martyrs 
of vice and foUy have the affuranee to arraign the hard 
fete of man, and to ** fret againft the Lord." 

But you, perhaps, complain of hardftiips of another 
IAbA; of the injuftice of the world j of the poverty 
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which youfuflfer,andlhe difcouragemcnts under which 
you labour ; of the cfoffes and difappointments of 
which vour life has been doomed to be full.— —Be- t 
fore you give too much fcope to your difcontent^letme 
Uefire you to refledl impartially upon your paft train of 
life. Have n^t floth, or pride, or ill temper, or finful* 
pa[iions,mifled you often from the path of found and 
wife conduft? Have you not been wanting to your- I 
fclves in improving thofe opportunities which Provi- 
dence offered you, for bettering and advancing your 
ilate ? If you have chofen to indulge your humour, or 
jour tafte, in the gratifications of indolence or plea- 
furc, can you complain bccaufe others, in preference" 
to yoUjhavje obtained thofe advantages which naturally 
belong to ufeful labours, and honourable purfuits? 
Have not the confcquences of fome falfe ftepa, into 
v/hich your p^ffions, or your pleafures, have betrayed 
you, purftied you through muc^of your life j tainted, 
perhaps, your chara6lers, involved you in embarraff- 
ments, or funk you into negleft? — It is an old fayiiig^ 
that every man is the ari;ificer ofhis own fortune inther 
world. It is c ertain, that the world feldom turns wholly 
agaipll a man, unlefs through his own fault. " Reli«t 
gionis," in general, * 'profitable unto-all things. '' Virtuie, 
diligencje, and induftry, joined with good temper and 
prudence, have ever been found the fureiiroad toprof-^ 
perity ; and where men fail of attaining it, their want 
of fuccefs is far oftencr owing to their having deviated' 
from that road, than to their having encountered infu- 
perable bars in it. Some, by being too artful, forfeit 
tlie reputation of probity. Some, by being too open, 
are accounted to fail in prudence. Others, by beingf 
%JUc and changeable, are dvfttvifted by all. — The c^tft 
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commonly is, that men feek to afcribe their difapoint- 

Iments to any caufe, rather than to their own mifcon- 
dudl ; and when they can d.evife no other caufe, they 
lay tliem to the charge of Providence. Their folly 
leads them into vices ; their vices into misfortunes ; 
aindin their misfortunes they"** murmur agiiinft Provi- 
dence.'' They are doubly unjuft towards thei" Creator. 
In their profperity, they are apt to afcribe their fuccefs 
to their own diligence, rather than to his blefTinj:^ ;. and 
in their adverfity, they impute their diRrefils to his 
providence, not to their own mifbehaviour. ^^'llerr.'^d^, 
the truth is th^^ very reveTi^'e of this. *' Every good and 
every perfeftgift cometh from above ;'** and of evila:ul 
mifery man is the author to himfclf. 

When, from the condition of individuals, wo Ico!^ 
abroad to the public flate of the world, we meet with 
more proofs of the truth of this afiertion. We fee 
gi'eat focieties of men'torn in pieces bj- intclline dif- 
fenfions, tumults, and civil commotions; We fee migli- 
{ ty armies going forth, in formidable array, againR each 
other, to cover the earth with blood, and to fill the air 
,} with the cries of widows and orphans^ Sad evils thefe. 
are, to which thi-s miferable world is expofed. — But 
are thefe evils, I befeechyou, to be inif uted to God ? 
Was it he who fent forth flaughteiing armies into tbt? 
J field, or who filled the peaceful city with m:ifl'acrcs 
A and blood? Are thefe miferies any other, than the bit- 
\ ter fruit of men's violent and diforderly paffions ? Are 
they not clearly to be traced to the ambition aud vices 
J of prmces, to the quarrels of the great, and to the tur- 
bulence of the peo])le ? — Let us lay them entirely out 
„f of the account, in thinking of Providence ; and let us 
J think only of the " foolilhnefs of man." Didmancoa- 
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troul his pairion9, and form his condu^ according to tl 
didtates of wifdora, humanity, and virtue, the car 
would no longer be dcfolated by cruelty ; and hum: 
f jcieties would live in order, harmony, and peace. ] 
thofe fceiKis of mifchicf and violence which fill tl 
world, let inan behold, with fliame^ the pifture of Is 
vices, his ignorance, and fqlly. Let him, be humbk 
by the mortifying view of his own perverfenefs ; h\ 
let not his ^^ heart fret againil the Lord»" SkAi 

6ECTIOM V. 

On dmnterested Friendiihip^ 

r 

1 AM informed that certain Greek writers (philof 
ph^rs, itfeems, in the opinion ef their count rymei 
have advanced fome very cxtroardinary portions rel 
ting to friendftiip ; as, indeed, what fubjeft is ther 
which thefe fubtle geniufts tave not tortured wi 
their fophiftry^ 

The authors to whom I refer, difliiade their difclph 
from entering into any ftrong attachments, as unavoii 
ably creating fupernumerary difcuietudes to thofe wl" 
engage intheifi; and, as eveiy man has more than fufl 
cient to call forth his folicitude, in the courfe of h: 
own affairs, it is a weaknefs, they contend, anxioufl 
to involve himfelf in the^oncerns of otliers. They r< 
commend italfo, in all cOTmexicns of this kind, to hoi 
the bands of union extremely loofe ; fo as always t 
have it one's pOwer to flraiten or relax them, i 
circumftances and fituations fliall render moft expi 
dient. They add, as a capital article of their do6lrin< 
ih^tj " to live exempt from cares, is an cffeutial i 
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gredienlta conftitute human happinefs : but an ingre- 
dient, however, which he, who voluntarily diftreffes 
himfelf with careg, in which he has no neceffary and 
perfonal intereft, rnuft never hope to poffefs.*' 

I have been told likewife, that there is another fet 
of pretended philofophers, of the fame country, whofe 
tenets, concerning this fubjeft, are of a ftill more illi- 
beral and ungenerous cad* 

The propofition they attejnpt to eftablifh, is, that 
" friendfhip is an affair of felf-intereft entirely ; and 
that the proper motive for engaging in it, is, not iu 
order -to gratify the kind and benevolent affedlions,. 
but for the benefit of that afliftance and fupport whick 
is to be derived from the connexion.^' Accordingly 
they affert, that thofe perfons are moft dtfpofed to 
have recourfe to auxiliary alliances of this kind, who 
are leaft qualified by nature, or fortune, to depend 
'Upon their own llrcngth and powers : the weaker fex, 
for inftance, being generally more inclined to engage 
in friendttiips, than the male part of our fpecies ; and 
thofe who are depreffcd by indigence, dr labouring 
under misfortunes, than the wealthy and the prof- 
]^erou3» 

Excellent and obligmg fages, thefby undoubtedly ! 
To ftrike out the friendly affe6lions from the moral 
world, would be like extinguiihing the fi\n in the na- 
tural: each of them being the fource of the beft and 
moll grateful fati8fa<Slions, that Hea,ven has conferred 
on the fons of men* But I fhouldbe glad to know,. 
what the real value of this boafted exemption from 
care, which they promife their difciples,juftly amounts 
to I an exemption flattering to feltlove, I eonfefs \ h\s!L 

»which, upon inany occuirences mTa\xm^TiY\!tey ftxwiS^ 
^ L 3 
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be rejefted with the utmoft difdain. For nothing, 
furely, can be more inconfiftent with a wellfpoifed and 
manly fpirit, than to decline engaging in any laudable , 
a6lion, or to be difcouraged from perfevering in it, by* 
an apprehenfion of the trouble and folicitude, with 
which it may probably be attended. Virtue herfelf, 
indeed, ought to be totally renounced, if it be right to 
avoid every poflible means that may be produdlive of 
uneafraefs : for who, that is adluated by her principles, 
can obferve jhe cbndu6l of an oppofite charafter, with- 
out being adedled with fome degree of fecret diflatis- 
fadlion? Are not the juft, the brave, and the good, 
neceffarily expofed to the difagreeable emotions of 
■ diflike and averfion, when they refpc6lively meet with 
inftances of fraud, of cowardice, or of villainy ?. It is an 
cffential property of every well-conftituted mind, to be 
affefted with pain, or pleafure, according to the na* 
ture of thofe moral appearances that prefent themfelves 
to obfervation. 

If fenfibility, therefore, be not incompatible with 
true wifom, (and it furely is not, unlefs we fuppofe 
that philofophy deadens every finer feeling of our na- 
ture,) what juft reafoncan be alTigned, why the fym- 
pathetic fufferings which may refult from friendihip, 
ftiould be a fufficient inducement for banifliing that ge- 
nerous afre61ion from the human breail I Extinguifh all 
emotions of the heart, and what difference will remain^ 
I do not fay between man and brute, but between man 
and a mere inanimate clod ? Away then with thofe 
auftere philofophers, who reprefent virtue as harden- 
ing the foul againft all the fofter ' impreffions of huma- 
^ nity I The facl, certainly, is much otherwife. A trutyj 
/good man is^ upon many oceaiions-, extremely fuC 
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ceptible of tender fentiments ; and his heart exjiands 
with joy, or fhrinks with forrow, as good or ill fortune 
accompanies his friend. Upon the wliole, then, it may 
fairly be concluded, that, as in the cafe of virtue, fo 
in that of friendfliip, thofe painful fenfations, which 
may fometimes be produced by the one, as well as by 
• the other, are equally infufHcient grounds for excluding 
either of them from taking poffeflion of our bofoms. 

They who infill that " utility is the firft and prevail- 
ing motive, which induces mankind to enter into par- 
ticular friendftiips," appear to me to dived the affoci- 
ation of its mod amiable and engaging principle. For, 
to a mind rightly difpofed, it is notfo much the bene- 
fits received, as the afFeftionate zeal from which they 
flow, that gives them their bed and mod valuable re- 
commendation. Itis,fo far indeed from being verified 
by faft, that a fenfe of our wants is the orirginal cauie 
i{ of forming thefe amicable alliances ; that, on the con- 
trary, it IS obfervable, that none have been more dif- 
tinguiihed in their friendfliips than thofe, whofe power 
' atid opulence, but, above all, whofe fuperior virtue 
(a much firmer fupport) have railed them above every 
Beceflity of having recourfe to the affidance of others. 
,| r The true didin^lion, dien, in this quedion is, that 
?-| ** although friendfliip is certainly piodu6live o£|*ility, 
III yet utility is not the primary motive^ of frieiunnip.'* 
ij Thofe felfifli fenfualids, therefore, who, lulled in the 
lap of luj:ury, prefume to maintain the ceverfe, have 
furely no claim to attention ; as they are neither quali. 
fied by reflexion, nor experience, to be competent 
judges of the fubjedl:. 
h\ Is there a man upon the face of the earth, who wouH 
if. jdeliberately accept of all the weaUb, 2cud ^ ^^ ^^>3fc^ 
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ence this worid can beftow, if offered to him upon thi 
fevere terms of his being unconnefled with a (ingl 
mortal whom he could love, or by whom he (hould b 
beloved ? This would be to lead the wretched life of 
detefted tyrant, who, amidft perpetual fufpicions am 
alarms, paffes his miferabk days, a ftranger to ever 
tender fentiment ; and utterly precluded from tb 
}ieart-felt fatisfa£tion of frietfdlhips* 

MelmoMs Translation of Cicerone Latiu^ 


SECTION VI* 

On the JbnmortaUtyofthe SouL 

I WAS yeflerday walking alone, in one of my friend'i 
woods ; and lofl uiyfelf in it very agreeably, as I was 
.running over, inmy mind, the feveral arguments tha 
eflablifh this great point ; which is the balis of mo 
rality, and tlie fource of all the pleafmg hopes and fe 
cretjoys, that can arrfe in the heart of a reafanabl< 
creature^ I confidered thofe feveral proofs drawn^ 

Firft, from the nature of the foul itlelf, and particu 
'larly its immateriality ; which, thoug)| Qiot abfoluteb 
.neceffary to the eternity of its duratroft, has, I tkink 
been evinced to almaft a demonfl:ratk)n» 

Secondly, from its paffions and fentiments ; as, par 

ticularly, from its love of exiftence ; its horror of an 

nihilation ; and its hopes of immortality ; with that fe 

icret fatisfadlion which i% finds in the pra6lice of virtue 

^nd that une<(fiaefs ¥ibkk foUxyws ugon the commiflioi 
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Thirdly, from the nature of tlie Supreme Being, 
Hrhofe juClice, goodnefs/wifdom, and veracity, arc all 
concerned in this point. 

But among theie, and other excellent arguments for 
the immortality of the foul, there is one drawn from 
the perpetual progrefs of the foul to its perfeftion, 
without a poffibility of ever arriving at it ; which is a 
hint that I do not remember to have feen opened and 
improved by others, who have written on this fubjedl, 
though it feems to me to carry a ver^' great weight with 
it. How can it enter into the thoughts of man, that the 
foul, which is capable of fuch immenfe perfedlions, 
and of receiving new improvements to all eternity, 
fliall fall away into nothing, almofl as foon as it is 
icrcated ? Are fuch abilities made for no purpofe ? A 
brute arrives at a point of perfeftion, that he can never 
pafs : in a few years be has all the endowments he is 
capable of ; and were lie to live, ^en thoufand more, 
•would be the fame thing he is at prefent. Were a hu- 
man foul thus aft a fhind in her accoinplifhniciits : were 
her faculties to be full blown, and incapable of farther 
enlargements ; I could imagine (he might fall away in- 
fenfibly, and drop at once into a ftate of annihilation. 
But can we believe a thinking being, that is in a per- 
petual progrefs of improvements, and travelling on 
from perfedUon to perfedlion, after having juft looked 
abroad into the works of its Creator, and made a few 
difcoveries of his infinite goodnefs, wifdom, and pow- 
er, muft perifh at her firft fetting out, and in the very 
heginnliig of her inquiries i 

A man> confidcred only in his prefent ftate, feema 
fcnt into the world merely to propagate his kind. He 
^ frov ides himf elf with afucceffof^anditcvTued^vaxA'^ q^\v^ 


Kis poft to make room for him. He does not feem 
to enjoy life^ but to deliver it down to others. Tl: 
not furprifmg to confider in animals, which are foi 
for our ufe, and can finiflx their bufinefs in a thort 
The filk-worm, after having fpun her tad;, lays 
eggs and dies. But a man cannot take in his full 
fure of knowledge, has not time to fubdue his pa^ 
' eftablifii his foul in virtue, and come up to the 
feftion of his nature, before he is hurried off the 1 
Would an infinitely wife Being malce fuch glo 
creatures for fo mean a purpofe? Can he dcligi 
the produ6lion of fuch abortive intelligences, 
fliort-Uved reafonable beings ? Would he give \ 
lents that are not to be exerted ? capacities thi 
never to be gratified ? How can we find that wi 
which (hines through all his^qrks, in the form 
of man,; without looking on thi^ world as only anu 
for the n«xt ; and without believing that the fever 
nerations of rational creatures, which rife up and < 
^pear in fuch quick fucceflSons, .are only to receive 
^rft rudiments of exiftence hei-e, and afterv/ards 
tranfplanted into a more friendly climate, where 
may fpread and flourifli to all eternity ? 

There is not, in my opinion, a more plea m 
triumphant confideration in. religion, than this c 
perpetual progrefs which the foul makes toward 
perfe.<3tion of its natui'c, without ever arriving at 
riod in it. To look upon the foul as going on 
flrength to fcrength ; to confider that flie Is to ihi 
ever with new acceflfions of giory, and brighten 
eternity ; that ihe will be ftiU adding virtue to v 
and knowledge to knowledge ; carries in it fonie 
Tvojideriully agreeable to that ambition, which Is n 
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to the mind of man. Nay, it muft be a profpeft 
pleafingto God himfelf, to fae his creation for ever 
beautifying in his eyes ^ and drawing nearer to him, 
by greater degrees of refemblance. 

Methinks this fmgle^confideration, of the progreft 
of a finite fpirit to perfedlion, will be fufficient to ex- 
linguifli all envy in inferior natures, and all contempt 
in fuperior. That cherub, which now appears as a 
god to a human foul, knows very well, that the period 
will come about in eternity, when the human foul fhall 
be as perfe6l as he himfelf now is : nay, when (he fliall 
look down upon that degree of perfe6lion as much as 
fhe now falls Ihort of it. It is true, the higiier nature 
ftill advances, and.by that means prefer\'^es his diftance 
and fuperiority in the fcale of being ; . but he knows 
that, how Jtxigh foever'the ftatron is of which he ftands 
poffeffed at prefent, the inferior nature will at length 
mount up t5 it ; and ibin^ forth in the fame degree of 
glory. 

With what aftonifhment and veneration, may we 
look'into our own fouls, where there are fuch hidden 
ftores of virtue And knowledge, fuch inexhaufled 
fources of perfe<5lion I We know not yet what we ihall 

be; nor will it ever enter into the heart of man, to eon- 

I 

ceive the glory that will be always in rcferv^ for him. 

\ The foul, confidered with its Creator, is like onq 
of tbofe mathematical lines, that may draw nearer 
to another for all eternity, without a pof^ibility of 
touching It: and ran there be a thought fo tranfport- 
ing, as to confider ourfelves in thefe perpetual ap- 

J proaches to Him, w^ho is the ftandard not only of pcr- 
feilion, but of happinefs ! ^yi\iv^^^» 
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DESCRIPTIVE PIECES, 


A 


SECTION I. 

The Seasons^ 


MQNG the great bleffings and wonders of the 
creation, maybe claffed the regularities of times and 
feafons. Immediately after the flood, the facredpro- 
mife ' was made to maji, that feed-time and harveft, 
cpld and heat, fummer and winter, day and night, 
fiioidd continue to the vciy end of all things. Accor- 
dingly, in obedience to that promife, the rotation is 
conilantly prefenting us with fome ufeful and agree- 
able alteration ; and all the pleafmg novelty of life 
arifes from thefe natural changes : nor are we lefs in- 
debted to them for many of its folid comforts. It has 
been frequently the taik of the moralift and poet, to 
mark, \m poliflied periods, the particular charms and 
conveniences of every change ; and, indeed, fuch dif- 
criminate obfervations upon natural variety, cannot be 
undelightful ; fince the ble fling, which every mouth 
brings along with it, is a frefli inflance of the wifdom 
and bounty of that Providence, which regulates the 
glories of the year. We glow as we contemplate ; we 
feel a propenfity to adore, whilft we enjoy. In the 
time of feed- fowing, \t is t\ve ^e?Xou ol coujidence : ^K« 
S^in which thehufband\U2itiUu^sXox\i.^\i^lQ?co.o1\k 
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earth (hall, haply, yield its feven-fold rewards. Spring 
prefents us with a fcene of lively exptclatlom That/ 
which was before fo^vll begins now to difcover figns of * 
fuccefsful vegetation. The labourer obferves the 
change, and anticipates the harvefl : he watches the 
progrefs of nature, and fmiles at her influence ; while 
the man of contemplation walks forth with tlie even- 
ing, ainid (I the fragrance of flowers, and promifes of 
plenty ; nor returns to his cottage till darkncfs clofcfj 
the fcene upon his eye. Then cometh the harvell, 
when the large wifh is fatisfied, and the gninaries of 
nature are loaded with the means of life, even to a 
luxury of abundance* The powers of language are 
unequal to the defcription of this happy feafon. It i^ 
the carnival of nature : fim and lhade_, coolnefs and ' 
j quietude, cheerfulnefs-anJ melody, love and gratitude, 
't unite to render every fcene of fummer delightful. — 
1 The divifion of light and darkne(V is one of the kindefl 
efforts of Omnipotent Wifdora. Day and night yield 
us contrary bleflrngs ; and, at thci fame time, atTifl each 
other, by giving frefh lullrc to the dciio-hts of both- 
Amidft the glare of day, and buille of life, how could 
we fleep ? Amidft the gloom of darkncfs, how could 
■we labour ? 

How wife, how benignant, then, is the proper divi- 
fion I The hours of light are adapted to ad^ivity ; and 
thofe of darknefs, to reft. Ere the day is pafled, cx- 
ercife and nature prepare us for the pillow ; and by 
the time that the morning returns, we are again able 
to meet it wiih a fmile. Thus, every feafon has a 
^^jcharra peculiar to itfelf; and evcr\' moment aiTorcls 

bme iriterefting innovation. mlltiioth* 

lel M 
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SECTION II. 'f 

* 

The CataraB of Niagaray in Cana^a^ North Amerh 

This amazing fall of water is made by the Riv 
St. Lawrence, in its paffage from lake Erie into t 
lake Ontario. The St. Lawrence is one of the largi 
rivers in the world ; and yet the whole of its wate 
is difcharged in this place, by a fall of a hundred and i 
ty feet perpendicular. It i§ not eafy to bring the imaj 
nation to correfpond to thfe greatnefs of the fcene. 
river extremely deep and rapid, and that ferves 
drain the waters of almoft all Northf America into tl 
Atlantic Ocean, is here poured ^ecipitately down 
ledge of rocks, that rifcs, like Jf wall, acrofs the who! 
bed of its flream. The riv^, ^a Uttle above, is ne: 
three quarters of a mile broad ; and the rocks, whei 
itgrowsnarrower,are^four hundred yards over. The 
dire6lionis not ftraight acrofs, but hollowing inward 
like a horfe-flioe : fo that the cataradl, which bend 
to the fhapeofthe obftacle, rounding inwards, pn 
fents a kind of theatre the mofl tremendous in nature 
Juft in the middle of this circular wall'of waters, 
little inand,that has braved the fury of the current, pre 
fents one of its points, and divides the ftream at to 
into two parts ; but they unite again long before the 
reach the bottom. The noife of the fall is heard at th 
diftance of fcveral leagues; and the fury of the waters 
at the termination of their fall, is inconceivable. Th^ 
tlafliing produces a miflthat rifes to the very clouds 
and which forms a moft beautiful rainbow, when th« 
i^jP flxines. It will readily be fuppofed, that fuch a cata 
r«J<5l entirely deftroys t\ve navigation of the ftreaaa 
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and yet fome Indians in their canoes, as it is falil, 
have ventured down it with fafctv. goldsxitji. 
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SECTION III. 

Tke Grotto if Ardi parous . 

Or all the fubtcrraneous caverns now known, the 
grotto of Antiparos is the moft remarkable, as vrv^U 
for its extent, as for the beauty of its fparry incrufl:.- 
tions. This celebrated cavern was firft expiDred Ir/ 
one Magni, an Italian traveller, about a hundred years 
ago, at Antiparos, an inconfidcrable illand of the Ai- 
chipelago. " Having been informed," fays he, " by 
the natives of Paros, that, in the little iiland of Anti- 
paros, which lies about two miles from the former, 
a gigantic ftatue was to be feen at the mouth of a 
cavern in that place, it was refolved that we (the 
': French Conful andhimfelf) ihould pay it a vifit. In 
'! purfuance of this refolution, after we had landed on 
the illand, and walked about four miles through the 
midd of beautiful plains, and flcfi)ing woodlands, we 
at length came to a little hill, on the fide of which 
yawned a moft horrid cavern, that by its gloom at 
firft ilruck us with terror, and almoft reprefTed curio- 
\ fity. Recovering the firft furprife, however, we en- 
tered boldly ; ' and had not proceieded above twenty 
r paces, when the fuppofed ftatue of the giant prcfentcd 
itfclf to our view. We quickly perceived, that whac 
'i the ignorant natives had been terrified at as a giant, 
^'\ was nothing more thdn a fparfy concretion, formed by 
the water dropping- from the roof o? tW c^nc^.^ t^xv^^v^^ 
degrees hardening into a figure, w\\\c\v xW\ic tc^x^V*;^^ 
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formed into a monfler. Incited by this extraordinaiy 
appearance, we were induced to proceed ft ill further^ ,' 
in queft: of new adventures in this fubterranean abode.. 
As we proceeded, new wonders offered themrelves ; 
the fpars, formed into trees and flirubs, prefented a . 
kind of petrified grove ; fome white, fomc green ; and . 
all receding in due perfpe6live. They ftruck us with 
the more amazement, as we knew them to be mere 
productions of Nature, who, hitherto in folitude, had, 
in her playful moments, drcffed the fcene,.as if for hei^ 
owft amufement." 

*' We h^d as yet feen but a few of the wonders of the 
place ; and we were introduced only into the portico 
of this amazing temple. In one corner of this half 
illuminated recefs, there appeared an opening of about 
three feet wide, which feemed to lead to a place to«« 
tally dark, and which one of tlie natives affured u* 
contained nothing more than a refervoir of water. 
Upon this information, we made an experiment, by 
throwing down fomefl;ones, which rumbling along th© 
fides of the defcent for fome time, the foufid feemed at 
laft quailied in a bed of water. In order, however, to 
be more certain, we fent in a Levantine mariner, who, 
by the promife of a good reward, with a flambeau in 
his hand, ventured into this narrow aperture. After 
continuing within it for about a quarter of an hour, he 
returned, bearing in his hand, fome beautiful pieces of 
white fpar, which art could neither equal nor imitate. 
Upon being informed by him that the place was full of 
thefe beautiful incruftations, I ventured in once more 
with him, about fifty paces, anxioufly and cautioufty 
defcending, by a fleep and dangerous way. Finding, 
however^ that we came to a precipice which led into 
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a fpacious amphitheatre, (if I may fo call it,) ftill 
deeper than any other part, we returned, and being 
provided with a ladder, flambeau, and other thin£;s to 
expedite our defcent, our whole company, man by 
man, ventured into the fame openitig ; and defcending 
one after another, we at laft faw ourff Ives all together 
in the moft magnificent part of the cavern.*' 


SECTION IV, 

T!he Grotto of Antiparos continued. 

** Our candles being now all lighted up, and the 
whole place completely illuminated, never could the 
eye be prefented with a'mcri'e glittering, or a more 
magnificent fcene. The wh^le-roof hung with folld 
ificles, trarifparent as glafs, yet folid as marble. The 
eye could fcarcely reach the lofty and noble ceilinp-j 
the fides were regularly formed with fpars; and tie 
whole prefented the idea of a magnificent theatre, illu- 
minated with an immenfe profufi on of lights. Tlu 
floor confided of folid marble : and, in feveral places 
magnificent columns, thrones, altars, and other objc6is, 

' appeared, as if nature had defigned to mock the curi- 
ofities of art. Our voices, upon fpeaking or finging, 
were redoubled to an afloniiliingloudnefs ; and upon 
the firing of a gun, the noife and reverberations were 
alniofl deafening. In the midft of this grand amphi- 
theatre rofe a concretion of about fifteen feet hish, 
that, in fome meafure refembledan altar; from which, 
taking the hint, we caufed mafs to be celebrated there. 
The beautiful columns that ll\ot\i\> toutvA. \\\<i. *^^'^ve > 

. appeared like candlefiicks ; and m^ivy o^l\cT. icv^^v^.^^ 
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objc6ls reprefented the cuftomary ornaments of th» 
rite,'* *' Below even this fpacious grotto there feemed^ 
another cavern-; dowTi which I ventured with my for- 
mer mariner, and d^fcended about fifty paces by means 
of a rope. I at laft arrived at a fmaU fpot of level 
ground, where the bottom appeared different from 
that of the amphitheatre, being compofed of foft clay, 
yielding to the preffure, and in which I thruft a flick 
to the depth of fix feet. In this, however, as above, 
numbers of the mofl beautiful crj ilals were formed ; 
one of which, particularly, refembled a table. Upon 
our egrefs from this amazing cavern, we perceived 
a Greek infcription upon a rock at the mouth, but fo 
obliterated by time, that we could not read it di dingi- 
ly. It feemed to import that one Antipater, iti the 
time of Alexander, hadcom'e hilher ; but whether he 
penetrated into the depths of the cavern, he does not 
think fit to inform us." This account of fo beautiful 
and ftriking a fcene, may ferve to give us fome idea 
.of the fubterraneous wonders of nature. 

GOLDS]!iflTH. 


SECTION V. 

Earthquake at Catanea, 

One of the earthquakes mofl: particularly defcribed 
in hiftory, is that which happened in the year 1693 ; 
the damages of which were chiefly felt in Sicily, but 
its motion was perceived in Germany, France, and 
England. It extended to a circumference of two 
tboufand fix hundred kagv\ea \ cliieily affeaing the 
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fea^oafts, and great rivers ; more perceivable alfo 
upon the mountains than in the valleys. Its motions 
w^ere fo rapid, that perfons who lay at their length, 
i^ere toffed from fide to fide, as upon a rolling bil- 
low. The walls were dafhed from their founda- 
tions ; and no fewer than fifty-four cities, with an 
incredible number of villages were either deftroyed 
or greatly damaged. The city of Catanea, in parti- 
calar, was utterly overthown. A traveller, who was 
on his way thither, perceived, at the diflance of fome 
milesy a black cloud, like night, hanging over the 
place. The fea, all of a fudden, began to roar ; 
Mount ^tna to fend forth great fpires of flame j 
and fqon after a Ihock enfued, with a noife as if all 
the artillery in the world had been at once difcharged. 
Our traveller, being oblfged to alight TnQantly, felt 
himfelf raifed a foot from the ground ; and turning his 
eyes to the city, he with amazement faw nothing but 
a thick cloud of dull in the air. The birds flew about 
aftonilhed ; the fun was darkened ; the beaCls ran 
howling from the hills ; and although the lliock did 
not continue above three minlutes, yet near nineteen 
thoufand of the inhabitants of Sicily periihed m the . 
ruin?. Catanea, to which city the defcribcr was tra- 
velling, feemed the principal fcene of ruin ; its place 
only was to be found ; and not a footftep of its former 
magnificence H^as to be feen remaining, goldsmith^ 
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SECTION VI. 

Creation, 

In tht progrefs of the Divine works and govern- 
ment, there arrived a period, in which this earth was 
to be called into exiftence. When the fignal moment, 
predeftined from all eternity, was come, the Deity arofe ■ 
in his might ; and with a word created the world. — ' 
What an illullrious moment was that, when, frottinon- 
exiftencc, there fprang at once into being, this mighty 
globe, on which fo many millions of creatures now 
dwell ! — No preparatory meafures were required. No 
long circuit of means. was employed. *' He fpake ; and 
it was done : He commanded ; and it ftood fall. ' The 
•earth was a^ Rfft without form», and void ; and dark- 
hels was on- the face ofthe deep.*' The Almighty fur- 
veyed the dark abyfs ; and fixed bounds to the feverai 
divifions of nature. He faid, ** Let there be light > 
and there was light.*' Then appeared the fea, and 
the. dry land. The mountains rofe ; and the rivers . 
flowed. The fun and moon began their courfe in the 
ikies. Herbs and pla'nts clothed the ground. The 
air, the earth, and the waters, were flored with their 
refpedlive inhabitants. At tfl, man was made aftef 
the image of God. He appeared, walking Vi'ithcoun- 
tenance ereft ; and received his Cireator's benedi61ion 
*as the Lord of this new world. The Almighty beheld 
his work when it was fmilhed; and pronounced it 
GOOD. Superior beings faw with wonder this new. 
acceliion to exiftence. , " The morning flars fang to* 
gether ; and all the fons of God fhouted for joy.'' 

BLAIR. 
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SECTION VII. 

On Charity. 

-Charity is the fame with benevolence or love; 
,and is the term uniformly employed in the New Tefla- 
[ment, to denote all the good aifedlions which we 
jought to bear towards one another. It confiRs not in 
apeculative ideas of general benerolence, floating in 
Pthe head, and leaving the heart, as fpeculations too 
(Often do, untouched and cold. Neither is it confined 
to. that indolent good nature, which makes us reft 
Tatisiied with" being free from inveterate malice, or 
Hl-will to our fellow -creatures, without prompting us 
to be of fervice to any. True charity is an active 
principle. It is not .properly a fmgle^ virtue ; but a 
difpofition refiding in the heart, as a fountain whence 
all the virtues of beiiignity, candour, forbearance, ge- 
Herofity, compaflion, - and liberality, flow, as fo many 
native dreams. From general good-will to all, it ex** 
tends its influence particularly to thofe with v/hom 
We iland in neareft connexion, and who are diredlly 
within the fphere of our good offices. From tho 
country or community to which we belong, it de- 
fcends to the fmaller aflbciations of neighbourhood, rt> 
htions, and friends ; and fpreads itfelf over the whole 
circle of focial and dome (lie life. I mean not that it 
imports a promifcuousundiflinguilhingafFeflion, which 
gives every man an equal title to our love. Char ity, if 
We (hould endeavour to carrv it fo far, would be rcii- 
dered an i'mpra6li cable virtue ; and would refolve it- 
felf into mere words, without affefting the heart. 
True charity attempts not to fliut our eyes to the 
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diftinftion between good and bad men ; nor to wa 
our hearts equally to thole who befriend, and thof< 
who injure us. It referves our efleem for good men 
and our complacency for our friends. Towards o 
enemies it infpircs forgivenefs, humanity, and a folicl 
tude for their welfare. It breathes univerfal candourj 
and liberality of fcntiment. It forms gentlenefs oip 
temper, and diftates affability of manners. It prompt 
correfpcnding fympathies with them who rejoice, an 
ihem who weep. It teaches us to flight and defpifi 
no man. Charity is the comforter of the affli£le 
the prote6lor of the oppreffed, the reconciler of dif- 
ferences, the interceffor for offenders. It is faithful- 
nefs in the friend, public fpirit in the magiftrate 
equity and patLc?nce in the judge, moderation in thti 
fovereign, aitd loyalty ixi the fui5je6l. In parents, it 
is care and attention ; in children,' it is reverence and 
fubmiffion. In a ^v ord, it is the foul of focial life. 
It is the fun that enlivens and cheers the abodes of 
men. It is " like the dew of Hermon," fays th 
Pfalmift, " and the dew that defcendeth on the moun- 
tains of Zion, where the Lord commanded the bleffl 
ing, even life for evermore." blaik« 


SECTION VIII. 

Prosperity is redoubled to a good Man. 

None but the temperate, the regular, and the 

virtuous, know howto enjoy profperity. They bring 

to its comfortfe the manly relifti of a found uncorrupted 

mind. They Hop at the \)roi^er \ioint^ before enjoy^j 

ment degenerates into dii©i^> ^tlA. ^\^'^l\\x^ \^ sjcsto 
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erted into pain. They are ftrangers to thofe com- 
[aints which flow from fpleen, caprice, and all the 
tntaftical diftreflies of a vitiated mind. While riotous 
idulgence enervates both the body and the min * 
urity and virtue heighten all the powers of human 
oiition. 
Feeble are all pleafures in >rhich the heart has 
o fhare. The felfifh gratifications of the bad, are 
oth narrow in their circle, and fhort in their duration.' 
Uit profperity is redoubled to a good man, by his ge- 
erous ufe of it. It is reflefled back upon him from 
very one whom he makes happy. In the intercourfe 
f domeilic affedlion, in the attachment of friends, 
le gratitude of dependents, the eftcem and good-will 
f all who know Jiim^ he fees bleflihgg multiplied 
ouiid him, on every fide. " When the ear heard 
le, then it bleffed me ; and when the eye faw me, it 
%v^ witnefs to me : Becaufe I delivered the poor that 
ried, the fatherlefs, and him that had none to help 
im. The bleffing of him that was ready to perifli 
Mne upon me, and I caufed the widow's heart tofmg 
nth joy. I was eyes to the blind, and feet was I to 
he lame : I was a father to the poor ; and the caufe 
rhich I knew not, I fearched out." — Thus, while the 
ighteous man flouriflies like a tree planted by the 
ivers of water, he brings forth alfo his fruit in its 
cafon : And that fruit he brings forth, not for him- 
elf alone. He flouriihcs, not like a tree in fome foh'- 
ary defei;t, whkh fcatters its bloffoms to the wind, 
nd communicates neither fruit nor fliade to any living 
bing: but like a tree in the midft of an inhabited 
ountrj', which to fome affords friendly ihelter, to 
ithers^ fruit; which is not only adm\ttd\>^f iiV lot \\.'^ 
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beauty ; but bleffed by the traveller for the fliade! 
and by the hungry, for the fuflenance it hath given. 

BLAIj 


SECTION IX. 

On the beauties of the Psahns. 

Greatness confers no exemption from the car^ 
and forrows of life : its fliare of them frequently be; 
a melancholy proportion to its exaltation. This 
monarch of Ifrael experienced. He fought in piel 
tiiat peace which he could not find in empire ; and*! 
leviated the difquietudes of flate, with the exercifes 
devotion. Kis invaluable Pfalms convey thofe coi 
forts to others, which thi^V afforded to himfelf. Coi 
pofed upon paiticular occafions, yet defigned for 
• neralufe ; delivered out as fervices for Ifraelites nndt 
the Law, yet no lefs adapted to- the circumflance^ 
Chriflians under the Gofpcl ; they prefent religion 
us in the moll engaging^ drefs ; communicating trut 
which philofophy could never inveUigate, in a fly] 
which poetry can never equal ; while hiftory is ma< 
the vehicle of prophecy, and creation lends all i^ 
charms to paint the glories of redemption. Calculate 
alike to profit and to pleafe, they inform the und< 
{landing, elevate the aff'j6lions, and entertain the ii 
gimition. Indited under the influence of iiim, 
whom all hearts are known, and all events forekno'Vf 
they fuit mankind in all fituations ; grateful as 
manna which defcended from above, and conform< 
itfelfto every palate. 

The faireft produiSlions of human wit, after a fei 
penifahy like gathered ftov^exs, \v\\ivt,T \w ovxr han( 
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id lofe their fi*agrancy : but thefe unfading plants of 
iradife become, as we are accuflomed to them, ilill 
tore and more beautiful ; their bloom appears to be 
aily heightened ; frefh odours are emitted, and new 
reets extra£led from them. He who hath once tafled 
leir.excellenciefi, will defire to talle them again ; and 
ie who taftes th£m oftenefl, will relifli them bed. 
u And now, could the Author flatter himfclf, that 
py one would take half the pleafure in reading his 
[ork, which he has taken in writing it, he would not 
ir the lofs of his labour. The employment detached 
from the buftle and hurry of life, the din of poli- 
:s, and the noife of folly. Vanity and vexation flew 
^ay for a feafon ; care and difquietude came not near 
dwelling. He arofe, frefli as the morning, to his 
|ik; the file nee of the night invited him to purfur 
and he can truly fay, that food and red v/cre not 
(referred before it. Every'pfalm improved infinitely 
>n his acquaintance with it, and no one gave him 
leafmefs but the lad: for then he grieved that his 
>rk was done. Happier hours than thofe v/hich havt*. 
Jcn fpent in thefe meditations on the fongs of Slon, 
never expeSs to fee in this^vorld* Very plcafant- 
did they pafs ; they moved fmoothly and fv/iftly 
>ag: for when thus engaged, he counted no tinniC. 
jhey are gone, but they hiive left a rclifn and a Tra- 
inee upon the mind ; and the remembrance cf tlicin 
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cefs, fromlefs infirmities ; the rivalftiip of beauty, 
defire of admiration, the jealoufy of love^ and 
fallies of anger. 
^^ Her fingular talents for government were foun 

equally on her temper and on her capacity. Endo^ 
with a great command over herfelf, (he foon obtai 
an uncontrolled afcendant over the people. Few 
ereigns of England fucceeded to the throne in n 
Lj difficult circumftances ; and none ever condu61ecl 
J government with fuch uniform fuccefs and felicit; 
\. Though unacquainted with the praftice of tolerat 
4 the true fecret for managing religious fadlions, (be 
i ferved her people by Ker fyperior prudence, from tl 
~ confufions in which theological controverfy hac 
volved all tlfeheighbov;ring nations ; and though 
enemies were the moft powerful princes of Eur 
the mofl a6live, the moll enterprifiug, the Jeaft i 
■ ■ pulous, Ihe was able, by her vigour, to make < 
i' impredions on their Rate ; her own gi-eatnefs m 

t remaining untouched and unimpaired. 
; wife minifiers and brave men v/ho fiouri 
duMg^er reign, (liare the praife of her fuccefs ; 
inllefed of leffening the applaufe due to her, they n 
great addition to it. They owed, all of them, l 
advancement to her choice ; they were fupportei 
her con (Ian cy ; and, with all their ability, they '^ 
never able to acquire an uikIuc afcendant over her 
her family, in her court,, in her kingdom, flie ren 
ed equally miRrefs. The force of tlie tender paf 
was great over her, but the force of her mind was 
fuperior : and the combat which ker victory vifibly 
her, ferves only to difplay the firmnefs of her re 
tiou. and theloftinefaof her ambitious fehtimeiu 
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The fame of this princefs, though it has furraounted 
the prejudices both of fadlion and of bigotry, yet lies 
ftill expofed to another prejudice, which is more du- 
rable, becaufe more natural ; and which, according 
to the different views in which we furvey her, is ca* 
pable either of exalting beyond meafure, or diminifli- 
ing, the luftre of her chara6ler. This prejudice is 
founded on the confideration of her fex. When wc 
contemplate her as a woman, we are apt to be ftruck 
with the higheft admiration of her qualities and ex- 
teniive capacity; but we are alfo apt to require fome 
more foftnefs of difpofitioujfome greater lenity of tem- 
per, fome. of thofe amiable weaknefles i>y which her 
fex i&difUnguiihed. Fnt the true method of eilinia- 
• ting her merit, is, tobiyaiide all thefe confidenitions, 
.and to confider her merely ^s a rational Lt:ing, placed 
in authority, and ' intrulted with the government of 
mankind. humk. 

SECTION XI!. 

On the Slavery of VIcf, 

^jr Tbe flavery produced by vice appears in the de- 
\i pcndence under which it brings the fimier, to ( ircum- 
^ ftances of external fortune. One of the fuvouriie cha' 
^v( rafters of liberty, is the independence it beflo'.vs. ilc^ 
r. Hrho is truly a freeman is above all fcrvilo coinpllances, 
,<iand abjeft fubjedlion. He is able to relt upcn hliurdf ; 
r»nd while he regards his faperiors with proper dvi- 
iference, neither debfafes hiinrdf by cviii^hig to tliern, 
iftior is tempted to purchafe their favour by diliionourable 
XneAns. But the fmncrhas forfwited (iVciry privilege of 
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this nature. His pafTions and habits render him an ab« 
folute dependent on the world, and the world's favour s 
on the uncertain goods of fortune, and the fickle hu- 
mours of men. For it is by thefe he fubfifls, and among 
thefe his happinefs is fought ; according as his paffions 
determine him to purfue pleafures, riches, or prefer^- 
ments. Having no fund within himfelf whence to draw 
enjoyment, his only refource is in things without. His 
hopes and fears all hang upon the world. He partakes 
in all its viciflitudes ; and is moved and Ihaken by 
every wind of fortune. This is to be in the flridleft 
fenfe a flave to the world. 

Religion and virtue,, on^he otlier hand, confer oil 
the mind principles of noble *:ndependence.. ** The 
.upright man ts fatisiied from himfelf.'* He defpifes 
not the advantages of foftuoe, but he centres not his 
happinefs in them. With a moderate (hare of them he 
can be contented ; and contentment is felicity,. Happy 
in his own integrity, confcious of the efleem of good 
men, repofing firm truft in the providence, and the 
promifes of God, he is exempted from fervile depend* 
ence on other things. He can wrap himfelf up in 9 
good confcience, and look foinvard, without terror, to 
the change of the world. Let all things fhift around 
him as they pleafe, he believes that, by the Divine 
ordination, they ftiall be made to work together in the 
iffue for his good: And therefore, having much to hop 
from God, and little to fear from the world, he can be 
eafy in everj': ftate. One who pofFeffes within himfeU 
fuch an eftablilhment of mind, is truly free. But flaa 
I call that man free, who has nothing that is his own^ 
no property afiured ; whofe very heart is not hi 
owjij but rendered the appf^vlage of external things 
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ind the fport of fortune i is that man free, let his out- 
E^ard condition be ever fo fplendid, whom his impe- 
lious paflBons detain at their call, whom they fend 
Forth at their pleafure, to drudge and toil, and to beg 
lis only enjoyment from the cafualties of the world? 
[s he free, who mult flatter and lie to compafs his 
snds ; who muft bear with this man's caprice, and 
^hat man's fcom ; mud profefs friendihip where he 
hates, and refpe£l where he contemns ; who is not at 
liberty to appear in his own colours, nor to fpeak his 
own fentiments ; who dares not be honefl, Icil he 

fiiould be poor ? Believe it, no chains bind fo hard^ 

no fttters.are fo heavy, as thofe which fallen the 
corrupted heart to this treacherous world ; no depen- 
idence is more contemptible .than that under which 
the voluptuous, the covetoas, or the ambitious man, 
lies to the, nnteans of pleafure, gain, or power. Yet 
this is the boafled liberty, which vice promifes, as 
me recompenfe of fetting us free from the falutary 
peflraints of vivtucr bjuair. 

SECTION XlII.r 

TTie Man of Integrity. 

It will not take much time to delineate the charac* 
ter of the man of integrity, as by its nature it is a plain 
Cine, and eafily underllood^ He is one, who makes it 
^18 conftant rule to follow the road of duty, according 
^ the word of God, and the voice of his confcicnce, 
k>int it out to him* He is not guided merely by uf- 
Ifeflions, which may fometimes give the colour of vi«- 
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tue to a loofe and unliable charafler. The u 
man is guided by a fixed principle of mind, 
determines him to efteem nothing but what 
nourable ; and to abhor whatever is bafe and v 
thy, in moral conduA. Hence \i^ find him e^ 
fame ; at all times, the trufty friend, the affe6) 
relatibn, the conicientious man of bufinefs, 
ous worfliipper, the public fpirited citizen, 
fumes no borrowed appearance. / He feeks n 
to cover him ; for he a6ts no.fludied part ; bu 
indeed what he appears to be, full of truth, ca 
and humanity. In all his purfuits, he knows r 
but the fair and diredl one ; and would much 
fail of fuccefs; than attain it by. reproachful 
He never flloWs us a fmiling. countenance, wl 
meditates evil againft' u^ in his heart. He 
praifes us among oiir friends, and then joins 
ducing us among our enemies. We fliall nev 
one part of his charadter at variance with anothi 
his niimners, he is fimple*and unaffefte'd j in 
proceedings, open and conTiIient. ] 


) SECTION XIV. 

On Gentleness.. 

I begin with diftinguifliing-true gentlenefs 
pafTive tlimenefs of fpirit, and from vinlimitcd ( 
ance with the manners of others. That paifiv^ 
nefs, which fubmits, without oppofition, to cv 
croachment of the violent and affumiiirr, foniib 
of Chriilian duty; but, on the contrary, is cicll 
o/ general happinefe aud order. That uniimitci 
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ce , which, on cv^ery occafion, falls in with the 
ns and mariners of others, is fo far from being a. 
f that it i^ itfelf a vice, and the parent of many 
It overthrows all fleadinefs of principle ; 
oduces the finful conformity with the world^,,^^ 
taints the whole chara6lcr. In the prefent 
►ted ftate of human manners, always to affent 
comply, is the very worft maxim we can adopt* 
npoiTible ta fupport the purity and dignity of 
ran morals, without oppofmg the world on va- 
occafions^ even though we ihould (land alone 
jentlenefs therefore which belongs to virtue, is 
:arefully diftinguifliQ^ from the mean fpirit of 
is, and the fawning affent of f}'cophants. It 
ices no juft right from fear. It gives up no ira- 
t truth from flatter J'. It -is indeed not only 
ent with a firm mind,; but it neceffarily requires 
y fpirit, and a fixed principle, in order to give 
real value. Upon tPiis folid ground only, the 
of gentlenefs can with advantage be fuperin.* 
• 

:ands oppofed, not to the mofl determined regard 
-tue and truth, but to harflmefs and feverity, to 
and arrogance, to violence and oppreflion. '^t 
^perly, that part of the great virtue of charity, 
makeaf^ unwilling to give pain to aay of our 
•en» CompafiTion prompts us to relieve their 
► Forbearance prevents us from retaliating their 
es. Meeknefs reflrains our angry pafTions • 
ur^ our fevere judgments- Gentlenefs correfls 
ver is ofFenfive in our manners ; andj by a con- . 
rain of humane attenUgiis, (ludies to alleviate 
irden of common niiferj%^ta o&ctyXVv^x^ia^^^V^ 
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CHAPTER VI. 

PATHETIC PIECES. 


tECTION 1; 

w 

i-, Trial and Execution of the Earl of STRAFFORD^ v 
fell a Sacrifice to the Violence of the Timcsy in i 
i . Reign of CHARLES the First. 

'^ nr ■ 

^, ' J. HE Earl of Strafford defended liimfelfagainft < 

accirfation!j of the houfe of Commons, with all the p 

t' fence of mind, judgm,ent,~ and fagacity, th<it could 

'i 

! : expe6led from innocence and ability. His childi 
■; -^ were placed befide hinl,-a8 he was thus defending 
life, and the caufe of his royal mafter-. After he h 
■ in along and eloquent fpeech, delivered without p 

! *• meditation, confuted all the accufatious of his enemi 
be thus drew to a conclulion. '' -But, my Lords, Ih; 
troiibltrd you too long : longer than I Ihould hi 
done, but for the falcc of thele dear fledges, whicl 
Clint in^^eaven has left me." — Upon this he paufe 
dropped a tear 4 looked upon his children ^ and j 
' ; ceedcd. — " What 1 forfeit for mvfelf is a ti ifle : 
\ my indiiavtions Ihould reach my ]>olierity, wo^j 
me to the heart. Pardon my infirmitj • — Sometl 
I fiiould have added, but I am not able ; 
therefore I let it pais. And now, my Lor '.s^ 
"^ in>lVlf. I have long been taught, that the yfil 61 

of this life are overpaid by that eternal wcigl| 
glorv, which awaits the innocent. And lb,J 
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HolySpirit witncffetli in rfverycity, fay'n-i,^, tliut bonds 

and alFliclions abide mc. iJiit n(jne of thoi'j things 

move me ; neithtr count I mv life d« :vr to myHir', To 

that I miorht finilh mv courl'e Avith io\-- ar.d th* ir/i- 

nifln' which I have received of ihe J.ora J'-j*'"^. to 

te ft if}' the go J pel of the ^.-.i'/c of (^o-'." Tlitre ^y'lv-j 

Uttered iha voice, there br^jii died the I'j/nit, of a biave 

and a virtuous man. Such a man knows not vr];.i: It 

lis to flirink from danger, Avhen confeience j?oints out 

this path. In that path he is. determined to Avalk ; let 

jthe confequences be wha^tliev may. 

' This was- the maj^nanimous behaviour of that pjrcat 

Apoftle, when he hadperiecution and dliirefr* full in 

view. Attend now ta the fentinients of thf iiuu" cx- 

: cellent man, when the time of bis liil fi\:Fvi ip.,'^- an- 

I ((broached ; and renwirk tlie niajeRy, and ibv euR-, \v\:h 

f iwhich he looked on death. '^ I am now rcr'.il',' to be 

I 'oifered, and the ti»ne of my rb-parture i-- a;, Ijund. I 

; have fo'iolu the jrood fcbi-. I ha\e [ir.iib-d Mvccurfe. 

' I have keot the faith. Hchcefoi -Ai vb-.-re Is iaiJ in fee 

jme a crown of ri^hteoulhefs.'' ]-fc»v.' iVs.iriT' years of 

life does fuch a dy in^ moment •) . c rbaliaice ? \V\vj 

, [would not choofe, in this marnrr, to ^o of^'tht* Haj^e, 

J^ithfuvh a fong of triiimj.l^ ii> bis kh.i.iIi, ra,*. r tliuQ 

prolong bis exitlence. through a Mivtcbcvi oM ai^i 

llained with fm and ibame ? llai.:. 

SFXTION 111. 

The good JlIuJi^s cowfjYt in AJpicllon, 

The religion of Chrift not ordvarms us with forti- 
tude againlt the approach of eyil \ bufj fufpofiUg e\iis 
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PART T, 


fo r^^l "|-o'> us \v\\h tn'.-lr hcayiefl; prcfTiire, it li.^littii! 
tht' \(/.i.\ ])\- nvinv 'ccntVliUions to which others urc 
ivjin'^-r*:. Wliil.* ha.l min trace, in the cahimitk-j 
v.ith »-liiih th'^v arc \it'i!:'.'u, the hand of im ofi'.ndec 
iV-v; n ;«:»-n, C':rir':i;:s art t:;'":-,ht to view th.em iis iIk 
Vf^ll.ir.cn.lcl chuiiii-.^ncnls of a merciful Father 
M "' '\ hear amid:l them, tha^ I-. ill veice whieli a (>-ooc 
eM-i'^itnee hri."»p:s ;o tu;ir ear;. *• Fe.ir not, for 1 mt 
\, '.i.:i !r.'>.;- ; h _• \,ct fiifi.ia\ed, for I am ilu' GolI.' 
,' ..;'.' a".-.i\' to tly>:niel\ s ^h'f comfortable promifc 

ihe K'l '•V'-^ aLcv.:Tul<; They dir.C)ver li 
•\ '.". ..w Je. re;.f I 'to their troubles ; aiu 
•\:'.i». '■ I'U Providence" fnall have ac 
• .:■ J ^ "♦ i.-^.r.d deri5i:ns. In the nieai 
'^.:is '.(J him its blelTcd and \u>\ 
!.:'r'"'\- ia which the woundt( 
: V •• .! :■!.' v>e;;r\' mind is at refl ; wher 
..■».;:: iirefo-'^otien, where its tiimuU 
i .v'.-.. ; :^ .ri!ft»i.s a!.Ui[;j>ear ; where :^y'^ate 
:^it v> u\r\l.w tliMn any which the wl:i« 
i \\ ?ur.' II r.K;re . ferene iky Ihines, and 
1\\ V ; :e:». 1 caliviov liv^hi Ixams on the afllieled heart 
111 lli'/>fe nu'w.L nvs (.f dc\ otion, a pious man pouring 
out his V. auis and forrows to an almighty Supportei 
loeld that he is not left folitarv and forfaken in ; 

m 

vale of woc» dod is with him ; Chrid and the Hoi 
Spirit arc with him ; and, though he Ihould be be 
Ttruved of every friend on earth, he can look up ii 
hcJivcn to u Friead that will never dcfert him. 
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F,EC11QS IV, 

■ 

T/JC C/'^.r of L'fc. 
: u'c cc'otem]:»late tlie ciorc fjfllfo: the t-'^nni- 

- :V) ;;:*'/: who can av'^lJ !#Lir.i; biu* '.'Cij v/ith 
• s at once avviui ar.d iciirlci ? '.^'Ir-i': ^va.-;. ' i.'v, 

: l-^ tear gritlu j-, on re'. oi\ iii;^ L.c L.v.; oi , ■ .'- 
'i^:)r--iivLHl man? 
Id I'i.: poor ni..-."i V. ho,la\s clo-v ^ '■. l.-.Ti t! •. bv.r- 

]^} :*. J ol^ YAfV^ nv and u /; ! . N • » i • . » Vv i ; . 1" I . ;. 
J i*-Iolenr c;:lh ofth'i»MiUr, if ^. v, i.-,.- ! — 
I his 1V:i?m;- \vi;j[^es. No rrrw'. i^-»'■: ;. . iv i/jV I 
. ■ .!ul iiunibci: oil hh bcfl oi l^:':u-, ;i;:v '.;.■. ■- 
. ; fVwii: l\*s liuintlv ni/i.', i ; un :.. •• ,• tho i\.« 
; '0\.i/s of the Ci.i"-. . Wh-.,; 1,;., Uv.:;.; i J ; ; avc js 

■ »■ ■*. ■ 

.;^, iiurl a )ov,' poor anc* ^;'j:ay<^^i ^' . . ^[icour^ 
> in;:i\ t''iO wu'-WiUi* 1)C >il.rr ; i.h;;; Tr i^lsn th^j 

tlu'i, 'V;!' ri« <i .:; 1: .' ',v:i i 'r- t! •■ WO:! •., 'ne poT" 
n:iii'5>»-. ;■; vh i i'jivi'il •j'l; ■• ; -.iiiuli: :_;, ^t.u■^ «i\v.oV- 
*;< J an'.! I.-- :.:jvv ( •.i;-i"i-. <1 1; .'.r:i';c i;; vo r^jll in A- 
j'-j !,i'i'-., . — Ai: pj/ j^:'< u 1. :i'.ai-.i:c ijo>n him, the 
1 .'••.;■. ;i'.;.i to r-'.cit, ;ir. lies a-itl jvoucl man. 

..:. ..ilb uA'di aiul \\:i< buried.'' He alio died. 

O o 
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Ills rlclies prevented not his fliaring the fame 
V ith iIk" poor man ; perhups, through hixury thcA 
c..'K-i.»l'. d iiiii iloom. '^1 ho n, indeed, '^ the i-noiin 
^i\> a^oi'.t ihc [lrcc!ts ;'' and while, in all the pomp 
pia.'_;jM:K'. nee of v.'oe, his funeral is preparinfj, 
heir.., in| iititnt to rN amnio his will, are looking* on 
a iother \v«th jealous eyes, ivnd already ht-ginnin 
(iiii:.LU.; r..l>oiit the dlvifion of his fubltance. — One 
\v''. f; limit d along the colFm of the fmiling inf: 
li.c lu •■. 'i' j -ifr nipped as it began to bloflbm in the 
r.. iu'~ vlv ..7 : -f'.nd the ne:vt da\\ we behold the vc 
ir.an, oi younc!; womun, oi lilooniing form and pre 
r.i> • ''luxs, Kii J in a.i aiHimdv crave* Wh:L- thi 
rera! is Htici;dcd ov a numerou? unconcerned cor 
r ■ , ~»,]io are dH'coarilng to on"; another about the n 
c- ihe (lav', or the ordinary affairs of life, let 
thou.i^ius raiher follow no the hoiife of mourn 
a':i leprvriVn'. to lliennVlves v.liat is pa.'ling th 
M 'le.e '.vx iliUJid [\c a ddcor.rfjlate family, »iitin^ 
:\ -:i •.: I '.'■', iv.iukiug of duf fid breach thai is m.iJ 
■.:u;.r ;ji i: i<":iet\' : and, with teiirs in their e^ es, ]( 
)•/, U^ J'.e i.i\ainb<r tluitis now ].:i\ \r;.ant, and lo 
♦ / nier.K;; i^l th t prefents itfelf of their di pa 
nd. ViV luch .itvention to the woer> of other.-^, 
f'.l'uh harjU'-fs of-'ourheans will be gradual!) fofte 
a..d ULvhed d-)yn into huinanit)'. 

' Ai>ot:\wi* (iav, vv'e lollow to the i:rave, one who 
ol.^ 'i^^o, ard rd'tf-r a hjnc^ career of life, has in full 
t'.ai'w/ fu-ik at ]'dt Intorelh As we are going alon 
Lie Mardio i of tli/ Cicwd-, it is natural for us to tb 
v.:/i t'» c' iV'.j-.^riV, ol aij the changeb vvhiih fu( h a p: 
..V:-.> iVev. d'JJ-.i:^- 1'-'.: ecHua'.: ol his life, iiij has \ni\i 
io :L:i 's , :i.iai:::h \Uir:U'.^ cf (ortune. He ha>- 
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cnrtc! profptrity and ari'/cr'it/. l\r. i:^ ftit.r. .V-.ili t. 
a n d Jc isi I'ticds ri 1 c and fa 11 . 1 1 c h :i s f .:-...?: ;i i. c a n I 
var rucciediiig ill tluirtun-.s ; tliC iVri- •,;! ills '. • "i ■ ■/ 
\-*ndcr5;or.rjr nv.iny altcruiioiiB ; and t-^.r v,r\ < ;.\ iu 
v)iiv h lu? d\vc-l: riliiij^, in ii mujiiK-r, new u :•. ;ar.?'. lii'?u 
Afur cillhc liiis bciulcl. Ins eyt-s a-'- ik-v v lol'i-.l i. r ♦. ,- 
er. i i e \\ ^ s 'uccouii wj; n ii r:ui .;i r i ;i 1 1 j c * iil c ! I i ■'» f .i n i vr 

•mJ "^ ^^ 

i-.nTCciron of nu i\. .V raco wlio kv.i w I.Ip.i ;i:... 1:/! :ii ;> 
r. ' n t ■ . Jill tile oartii . T 't -j :■; \ j.i !i •. i? 1 1 ■ . ^'.- i: 1 ■. i .- v ; • » 
'1 !-?vo!i,.iKiut ill] liiiik's iinJ,''(;nLi:L:oi^*;, -.^i..- ■>■:■;•. ■ .\--.: 
patlV'ii undarolhcr j^c:i-.:rati(Jii cot.u ih :' ..:. ' '!/ ■■ ■;:■•.•.: 
hm i ' Uv t'.^riis cvatuat-Ld, a!"ul rv-»ivv.; i- ." •/ -i. ■ s 

O ;L:..'. i."ir_j itrsd rr.L!iiiv.Tt lifr I v l.tp '■'■:»':.■ :«■ .« ; .' 
iwcii l^arii 10 liiii'k of liuo, as i\\''\ < '.';;;v i \'. ".■. i -'v = : 
lh(i\ lean I ':'.-.;raaiiit'.'tr(»ri t';v- i..' .. ii^nis ?.; =:-.:■..•..■- 
♦VII ; (,r niodi'rat'Kj".'. ::\:A \.\i\\o\i\ i'(.5p.\ th'. .•'"<•= ■• :«.■ 
the ir o vv li iii;;"iii v c i' at*.- . ' i. a . .;. . 
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ErSiDKStivc felicity whirit iVs* i"j>3-: :'«.:i^. ;;.•: i':..l 
lovt', thtTf; arc two i:irL«i-r»!^iPii i*-^ .-. !'k:: ;..i; ■''..'.;,:' ■ 
cnli.ir.jc iht l)l».*(rccM Is of that *' iv.i.i-'.tiic': \. ii-.i ■' i,-: 
■■.:.-iurc tlic ihroiic ;" thtl'r aiv, ac/i 'V. : ; ili.. ausA -, ;- 
'.ii'.J foclctv, and rc'.v.fv/at oi til." pi«)i< r««i/ioi- t/)...-,i:.- 
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)air! he cried out ;■— '* My principles have poifoned 
ly friend ; my extravagance has beggared my hoy ■ 
ly unkindnels has inurdcred my ^vife ! — A\iil i:= there 
nothcrhell? — Oh! thon blafphemcd, yrt icidnlgent 
-ORD GOD ! Kell itfclf is a refuge, if it hide mc 
•om thy frown I" 

Soon after his undcrftanding faikd. His terrif ; d 
^agination uttered horrors not to be repeated, or cv-.i 
)rgotten. And ere the Om (which, I hop^r, h\\< T. x 
iw like Llm) arofe, the gay, youiig, noble, iiigciii' :t.:, 
:compli(hed, and moit wretched Altamont, expired 1 

If this is a nun of plcafure, what is a man of p^iii: i* 
[ow quick, how total, is their tranfit! In what ;? 
ifivial gloom they i'ct for ever! How ihorr. al;;:; I ibr: 
ay of their rejoicing ! — For a moment they i^iiiter — 
^ey d«'\zzle. In a moment, wliere are they ? Ob- 
vion covers their memoricE- All I would it difl 1 1 n- 
i^mv fiiatchcs them from obliviou. In the h>D;'-iivi:n' 
nnals of infamv their triumnhs uic recorded • 7'ji\ 
kifFerings dill bleed in the bofom, poor Ahairior-r ! o? 
be heart-ftricken friend — for Ahamont h:.d a frionj, 
^e might have had ma^iy. I[is trai^ritiit nir,:i:i.-;; 
ttight have been the dawn of an immortal day, ilis 
'anie might have been gloiioufly enrolled in tar: v-j- 
ords of eternity. His memorv nu:»ht have kit a 
wcet fragi*ance behind it, grarcfuJ to the furvivirij 
riend, falutary to the fuccc cui\i:^' generation. "NViL*.. 
rhat capacities was he endow <ro ! wilh what Ad- 
antages, for being greatly ^,ood I ISut wi^h the talents 
fan angel, a man may he a foul. If he judges ?.'.\)\\ii 
1 the fiipreme point, j\idging rijfht in all eifc; but 
Li;:*ra\ ates his folly; as it Ihows him wr^-ng. thou^;h 
lotSml with the beft capacity oi bcm^xv^x. 
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DIALOG JKS. 


S^ C'l ION ?, 

DKMOCRITVS and BERACLITVS^. 


iVic Vices and F'^llUf of Men should excite Compasshn 

rather thuji Ridicuk» 


I 


DE^IOCRITUS. 


FTXD It mipofHble to reconcile myfelf to a tiielan- 
choly philofopliy. 

JIEI^ACLITUS. 
And I am equaliy unaMe to approve of that vain 
philoiV)phy, Mhich teaches men to clefpife and ridicule 
one anorher. To a \\ ii'e and feelings mind, the world 
appears in u wretched and paiid'id light. 

DEMOCRri'US. 
Thou art too much ^ifftxlcd with the ilate of things ; 
aiiu cbis i^3 a fou^ce of in'dcr} to thcc. 

HERACLirUS. 
And I thinl; thon art too little moved by it, Tlir 
nrirtli and r'ldLule belpeak the buffoon, rather than 
the ji'iilofophcr. Docs it not excite thy corapafTon, 
to icr manVuHl lo frail, fo blind, lofar departed from 
th(! riiies of Niriu:- ? 


* D:.*!notritiis unJ TI:r?.cIitiis %vcre tAvo aiicitit phiiolb. 
^;/}cr.% the former cf whoiu liiighr.<l. ?.\\1 the latter w<.pt, 
^t the trrors and ii)lJies ct iiv v^V\\\d. 
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f. 


DEMOGTllTLo. 
I am excited to laughter, when I fee fo mucL 'mi- 

penincnce and folly. 

KERACLITUS. 
And vet, after all, thc'\\ who aro uh^ o^j^ jis oT ;iiv 
ridicule, includo, not only miinkir.cl in yrn^rul !;i l 
the perCons with whom thou liveU, thy fVi^nd:;^ i:./ 
f;im.uy, nay even thyfelf. 

DEM OCR ITU S. 
I care very little for all the iVily pcjfcT.s I v.wt 
'"itii; and think I am juilifia'jk- hi tiivci.iii^ v.; ' l^. 
*v ith their fully. 

HERACLTTUS. . 
If they are weak and foolilh, it nirrVs ri* *rr,i r v .1- 
dom nor humauitv, to ini'ult laiiu; thiv.. .^'fv i/i.jn. 
Hat is it cenahi, that thou artnoCa^ i.-xiia^ .i^uit v. 
they are ? 

DEMOCRITUS. 
I prefume that I am not ; fiiuc, in i vtrjy ]?oint^ ni^ 
fcniiments are the very revcrK- of tliui) -. 

■ 

HERAGI.ITUS. 
There are follies of different kinds. By con ;■ ./ ^y 
amnunjj ihyfeif with the errors and inifconfloc'^. of 
others, thou may II render lh\fclf cquuliy ili'/'.-.-cus 
•^tkI culpable. 
J, DEMOCRITUS. ^ 

tThou art at libcrt)- to inclulv;^^ I'lch fontln'.entF. ; and 
to weep over me too, if thou hail any tears to Ipn • 
V Fcr my part, 1 cannot ve Train from ph ahng myulr 
j yy\d\ the levities and ill-condurl of the wcill ^bout 
f ine. Are not all men fucVirix or irrcQ-uluv in their 

, ^ives ? 

P 3 
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lIlillACLirUS. 
Abs ! tluTf i.» Jjiii too much rcufon to believe, thov 
aye .^'c^ : and o:"i iMs j^ioiiml, 1 pity and deplore ihcir 
c<J!idiT;«)n, ^\\" ;i^r«.t;i]i this ]>oiur, that men do not 
ron'l;iLl thc:i i'viM.!: according to reaibnahle and jufl 
:;*-;:: ipiv s ; u\A. 1, who do not Uiifor mvfelf to aci aa 
IfrJM It.-, nuiii: ^c't jvgani the dlilates of my under- 
ii.iiuijv;^- ap.ii K /ling:-, which comptl me to love them; 
'x'.'Xt t'lut Icvc lillb me witli compailion for their mif- 
tukt s ujul iiTt-;;'aI;in»if<j, Canil thou condemn me for 
puv i;M^ Pi\ ii^vv rpcii( s, my brethren, perfonsborn in 
ii.r ; : r.t: i< -^'.i.i j» of life, and dcftined to the {ame 
:i. s . ' ; '..i 'j-krivii ;?;»,. ? if thoLi Ihouldll cntor a hofpi- 
:.{i, -«/^rr»? I'.vk Mil wounded perfons rtfi.de, would 
th'jii \vo»'.v; . arul t.i.'n^flVs excite thy mirth ? And vet, 
\hi: ^\'Ay. of U5 bodv !>.. u r-o compurifon with thofc of 
the Piii:J. ri'.t)!! v,'()ul^i'- c-.nainlv blufli at thv bar* 
hari;\ , i J.oii l.arljs. bsrev. fo r.nit-.-.linj^', as to Li!igh at 
or Hw-f^iuV :i j'«...r iphcri:ijli- ?viir;r ^v ho had loil one of 
hi< 'evrr, : and ',-ct t}i.';u arJ- To c;c{>"?t'itc of humanitv, a» 
ti) iii.licujt. th'.iV', who appo;a to be deprived of the 
:.ix,l;i'j po'ivers of the inKlirltanding, by the little regard 
^s' 1 1 i c 1 1 tl \oy pay to 1 ts .'I i J- ;•. t . . . 

DKMvKlRi'iT'S. 
'i^?! wh(. iias l-.Q: a leg is u^ i)e pititd, becaiife the 
l;»f*'- 1^ wot to Lv' ii;«patc:! to Uinifclf : bur he who re- 
jc'ts tbv. (•'••.■^a'es of rc.'ifon auJ coi\f<iencf, voUmtarily 
diiiriv'j.i hi.i.icif of their ai..L J'he lols ori|^inates ui 
hi-> own r.iily. 

FF.RACirj'Ub. 
Ah ! to iViiuh tliv luoie is iiL lo be pitied t A fiu'iov-s 
Ti-n/MC^ vvlio il'.OLL'd pluck ciit his own eyes, would de- 
./l'; j c hyJx^ coiijp.uliou than an ordinary blind man- 


DK!s!OCHrrUS- ' f 
Come, let us «iccoinin jclut.- the hufmefj?. Th^ re i^ 
fomething fo'be faid on each fiile oi iln^ qufliiori; 
Thfii'e is evcrry where rtufon for Lujc^hiv.c;, ami rva oa 
lor weeping. Tlie world is rivliv-ulous, r»nd I Iniiffh " 
at it: it is dcploruMf, and ihoii l.imentc*.ft o^cr it. 
Every perfon views it In his own way, and accordi'ig 
to his own temper. One point is iinf^fcdionahle, ihat 
mankind art* pri^poi^erous : to think rif/ht, and co ail ■ 
well, we mull thin^: ancT ulI dilltrt^utl. hvfin i!^.i -n. 
To fiihrait to the author iiv, ;ircl U^Wnsv ttiJ: i -.iiiV '^ ok 
the fcnreatcr partoi men, would render i\ii ioo-.-.l.i ar/.* 
miierahle, 

HETtACIJTUS. 
All this is, indeed, true ; l:ut then, thou l.a!?^ nort ^.1 
loi'c or feeling for thy fp v^ies. The caj:.: :j;i''. ot 
mankind excite* (hy mirth : ami this proves t'.iAt t;i.>u 
\i\){i no reg-^rd for men, vior ?ny true yapeot for ti.v: 
4rirtaes which they have unlitppil" ahaiidonocL 

yKNj.LON, Arvhbi.s/iojj 'J Canbr^;yj^ 


SEC'l iON II. 

DlONTSIirS, FTTIIIAS, ami DAMON. 

Ccuulne 'Virtue '.:oi:unaiid< rtspeci^ cvtn from the :uuL 

DIONYSILS- 
A?TAZi NG ! What do 1 foe r h 's Pytl\l3« '; lO ar- 
Tived, — U is iiideed Pvthias. I did no', thiiil. it pei- 
firjjc. Ilo ib eomc to uie^ and to ledeem his fiicndi 
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PYTHIAS. 
Yis, it is Pyihias. 1 Icti the ;)lace of my confine- 
ment, witli no oihcr views, than to pay to lieavcn the 
Vjnvs 1 had inttdc J to fettle my iamily concerns ac- 
r.crding to the rules of jullice ; and to bid adieu to my 
• hilJrca, that I might die tranquil and fatislied* 

DIONVSIUS 
But why doil thou rttiirn ? Had thou no fear of 
.k'atli f Is it not the chara£lcr of a madman, to feek 
it thus voUmtarily i 

PYIHIAS. 
I return to fufFer, though I have not defended d^atli. 
Every priuvij.le of honour and goodnefs, forbids me 
to aiiow my iViciKi to die for mc. 

DIONYSIUS. 
Jlo[\ ♦hoii, then, love him better than ihyfelf i 

PYTHIAS. 
No ; I love hiui as myfelf. But I am perfuaded 
that I ouj^ht to iuli'rr diaih, rather than my friend ; 
fincc it \vab me \vhv)m thou hadit decreed to die. It 
Were notjull that he fhould fulur, to deliver me from 
the dt^ath which v»as dcfigned, not for him, but for 

me only. 

DIONYSIUS. 

But thou fuppofefl, that it is as unjuft to inflift 
death upon thetj as upon thy friend, 

PYTi]flAS. 
Very true ; we arc i>0'h t'^r.iJrch innoct*nt : and it 
is equally ui.jnil io make either of usfrfFer, 

DIONYSIUS. 
I Why cl')fl thc'M tiicn alTert, that it were injufticc ^ 
put him to drathj inUcad of thee ? 
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It is iipjiiR-, intljc Tanic il«. >^r. f,io iniiW't ^cmV. "itlu'f 
on Dumon or on.ni\ M( i i ul P . ihi-.^*. Wi-n* 1 i'^'* 1 " ■ ^:i 
liable to let DainoiJ r«ifllr rh.ir i.k atlu \^ ':L:: tir \- c^rr-.t 
iia.l ]>rcpar.:d foi P\ thiiib or.ly. 

DIONYSLUS. 

Doii thor. tb.ctn return nltliij:', on the •.!av .i;>rc/'-iti-.'^» 
Ti-jih nu otlKT vicw^ than to lave the liic \.* a iric-od^ 
b\ loiliig thy own ? 

VYTMIAS. 

I return, in rfij^rd to thee , to iulic-r nr? I'.'l vi i; - 
jii-tice which is coiiinion tor t\ j.r^'ts t-.. ",..*iM : .l^^l, 
v.itii reipccl to Damon, to jT'^rioiia m\ d- t . . h; vc^- 
cui^"jg him IVooi the dynger lie irictirrcd \y h o r./^^^v- 
rofity to Die. 

DIONYSIUS- 

And now, Damon, I-:t :?;e iiddrcfs n ^ui f to u'lOi^, 
Didft thou not really fcur, il..;- Pvt]iias u-^'ild :v- / r 
return ; and Ujatthoa ^soultiil lie n-'.t «<; licuili on M* 
account? 

DAMON. 

I viras hut too well a<]u red, ih.ii P\«.>i;i> \. o'd-.l TMinc- 
tuaily return ; and rhat he wo-i! j be nv.n iosi; iioiis to 
keep his promile, than to preic-'ve liis lii'. . V\ o.^A \ :o 
heaven, that his rclatinib and liuTid*. i-.ad torc'.iK do 
I3ined him! He would then hiue lived fov the 'oi'ilbrt 

I pad benefit of p;ood men; and I Ihoidd havo tii*" iat- 
i.'.*'ac\ioa otdyint^ for him ? 
DIOvVSliJS. 

r 

^ ,Yes ; it difpleafes mc when 1 fee and feel 0.\.\ vv-nw* 
I tv of a tyrj^nt. 


h 
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I)10N\SJUS. 
It if. well : Tlio.1 ih\\\z iVe him tk^ more. I will 
»;*clcr ih»ic to be put lo death imvaediatcly. 

PYM-IIAS, 

Pardon the fe tilings of h man who frnpathrzes with 

}.ib dying iriv.nd. But icnKinbcr it was Pythias 

vho war, dvvoied by thee to ddlruclion. I coine to 

luhviiit to IX, that I may rcd<icm inv friend. Do noc 

vefufc me this confolation in my lafi hour* 

DIONYSIUS. 
I cannot etiduiv men, who defplfe death, and fet 
jny po w cr ai cl c H r*ncc . 

DAMON, 
Thou ;-anil not, then, injure virtue* 

D]''>:<YSJUS. 
K". : 1 cannot endure tliv. pr<»ud^ difdainful virtue, 
v/hich contfriiiiis lilt ; which dreads no puniilimcnt ; 
and wbich is ii^fcnfii^lc to the chiims of riches und 

i 

plcal'i: -e. 

DA MOM. 
Thou feell", however/ t'nat ii is a virtue, which is 
not iafcnliblu to the diclnies of honour, juHice, and 
Iriciidihip. 

DrOKYSILS. 
Guards, take Pythias to cxexjution. We fliall fee 
whether Damon will continue to dcfpife my authority. J 

DAMON. 
j.'yihiaD.;hy rf-tvu'nin^* to fubmit iiimfelf to thy plea^ 
fur h?.h incrilv''.l bis lite, and d^^ierved thy favour; 
hut I havj; excited thy iuciignation, Iv r'-iigningmvfclf |, 
ti) thv jr^^vevj in onb-r to lavi; hiir- ; Be fatisfied, th^|. 
wiib this/ikcri/ice, :aidput 'Mclo death. .^ m^ 


I 
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f bat would in the end put them out ? Yoiir philofophy 
y is to the eyes of the mind, what I have fuppofed the 
doftor's noflrum to be to thofe of the body. It adlually 
brought your own excellent underftanding, which 
was by nature quick-fighted, and rendered more fo by 
art and a fubtilty of logick peculiar to yourfelf — it 
brought, I fay, your very acute underftanding to fee 

I nothing clearly ; and enveloped all the great truths of 
reafon and religion in mifts of doubt. 
. . BAYLE. 

I own it did ; — ^but your comparifonis not juft. I did 
not fee well, before I ufed my philofophic eye-water : 
I only fuppofed I faw well ; but I was in an error with 
all the relt of mankind. The blindnefs was real, the 
perceptions were imaginary. I cured myfelf firft of 
; thofe falfe imaginations, and then I laudably endea- 
voured to cure other men. 

LOHKE. 
A great cure indeed ! and don't you think that, in 
return for thefervice you did them, they oughts to 
erect you a ftatue ? 
I BAYLE. 

I Yes ; it is good for human nature to know its own 
I weaknefs. When we arrogantly prefume on a Itrength 
I we have not, we are always in great danger of hurting 
^ I ourfelves, or at leaft of defcrving ridicule and con- 
y tempt, by vain and idle efforts. 

LOCKE. 

I agree with you, that human nature fliould know 

its own weaknefs ; but it ihoulJ alfo feel its ftrength, 

and try to improve it. This was my emplo}inent ap a 

philofopher. I endeavoured to difrjover the real 

t powers of the mind, to fee what it could do, and v,l\^i 
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. \\ could not; to reftrain it from efforts beyond its 
lit> ; out to teach it how to advance as far as the fa 
ties given to it by nature, with the utmoft exertion 
moit proper culture of thtrn, would allow it to go. 
the vail ocean of philofophy, I had the line and 
plummet always in my hands. Many of its depth 
ioand myfclf unable to fathom; but, by cautioi 
founding, and the careliil obfervations I made in 
courfefof my voyage, t found but fome truths oi 

' much ufe to mankind, that they acknowledge me 
have been their benefa6lor, 

BAYUE. 
Their ignorance makes them think fo. Some otl 
philofopher will come hereafter, and (hew thofe trui 
to be falsehoods, lie will pretend to difcover otl 
truths of equal importance- A later fage will ari 
perhaps among men now barbarous and unleami 
whole fugacious difcoveries will difcredit the opinio 
of his admired predecefsor. In philofophy, as in i 
ture, all changes its form, and one thing exifls by t 
dellru6lion of another. 

LOCKE- 
Opinions taken up without a patient invefligatic 
depending on terms not accurately defined, and pri 
ciples begged without proof, like theories to exph 
the phacnomenacjf nature, built on fuppofitions inile 
of experiments, mult perpetually change and deftr 
one another. ■ But fome opinions there are, even 
matters not obvious to the common fenfe ofmankii 
which the mind has received on fuch rational groun 
of afsent, that they are as immoveable as the pillars 
heaven ; or (to fpeak philofophically) as the great lai 

of Nature, by which, under God^ the univerfe is fi 
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tained. Can you ferioufly think, that, beraufe the hypo. 
theils of your country man Del'cartes, whi:h was noth- 
ing but an ingenious, well-imagined romance, has !,ccn 
' lately exploded, the 1) llem of Newton, whicl) is 
built on experiments and geometry, the twomoPc cer- 
tain methods of difcoveriiig truth, will ev r lu';! ; or 
that, becaufe the whims of iani>tic3 caul, tlu (!ivi*nlty •>{ 
tliefLhoolmen, cannot now be fupporled, ih*." dc'.etrincj 
of that rclirrjon, which I, the clecLirecl c v. iri; o''.'!l .'n- 
thufjafm and falfe reafoiiirrr, nriTilv b.ll'^\ed and i.i:v.i. 
• taiiicd, will ever be ilukcn f 

BAYLE. 
If you had aiked Defcartes, while he was in tl: c 
height of his vogue, whether his fy ft em woidd ever 
be confjuted by any other philofophers, as that of 
Ariftotle had been by his, what anfwer do you fuppofe 
ke would have returned ? 

LOCKE. 
Come, come, you yourfelf know the difference be- 
tween the foundations on which the credit of thofc 
fyftems, and that of Newton is placed. Your fcepti- 
cifm is more affefted than real. You found it a fliorter 
"Way to a great reputation, (the only wifli of your heart, 
to obje<5l, than to defend ; to pull down, than to fet up. 
And your talents were admirable for that kind of work. 
Then your huddling together in a Critical Diftiona- 
ry, a pleafant tale, or qbfcene je(l, and a grave argu 
ment again ft the Chriftian religion, a witty confutation 
of fome abfurd author, and an artful fophifm to impeacli 
fome refpedlable truth, was particularly comm cdious 
to all our young fmarts and fmatterers in free-th inking. 
' But what mi fchief have you not done to human fecit ly? 
You have endeavoured, and with fome dc^vc^ o€ Cvi^- 


.■/'^ 
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cefs, to (hake thofe foundations, on which th( 
moral world, and the great fabric of focial haj 
entirely reft. How could you as a philofopher 
fober hours of refleSion, anfwer for this to yo 
fcience, even fuppofing you had doubts of t} 
of a fyftem, which gives to virtue its fweeteP 
to impenitent vice its greateft fears, and to tri 
tence its beft confolations.; which reftrains e 
leaft approaches to guilt, and yet makes thofc 
ajices for the infirmities of our nature, whi 
Stoic pride denied to it, but which its real imp 
on, and the goodnefs of its infinitely ben 
Creator, fo evidently require ? 

BAYLE. 

The mind is free ; and it lovers to exert its fr 
Anyreftraint upon it is a violence done to its 
and a tyranny, againft which it has a right to r< 

LOCKE. 

The mind though free, has a govemour wi 
felf, which may and ought to limit the exerci 
freedom. That governour is Reafon. 

BAYLH. 

Yes : — but Reafon, like other governours, 1 
licy more dependent upon uncertain caprice, 1 
on any fixed laws. And if that reafon, whic 

my mind or yours, has happened to fet up : 
rite notion, it not only fubmits implicitly to 
defireB that the fame refpe6l ftiould be paid to 
the reft of mankind. Now I hold that any m 
lawfully oppofe this defire in another ; and tha 
wife, he will do his utmoll endeavours to ch( 
himfelf. 
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LOCKE. 
Is there not alfo a weaknefs of a contrary nature to 
dusjrou are now ridiculing? do we not often Uilio a 
pleafure to fliow our own power, and g>-atiry our own 
pride, by degrading the notions fct up by other men, 
and generally refpefled ? 

BAYLE. 
I believe we do ; and by this means it often Imp- 
, pens that, if one man build and confecratc a temple to 
Folly, another pulls it down. 

LOCKE, 

.Do you think it beneficial to human fociety, to have 
; all temples pulled down ? 

BAYLE, 
I cannot fay that I do. 

LOCKE. 
Yet I find not in your writings any mark of dili i no- 
tion, to fhow us which you mean to favc. 

BAYLE. 
A true philofopher, like an impartial hiflori;iu, 
muft be of no fed. 

LOCKE. 
Is there no medium between the l/i'ii: I /.".{[ c^fn 
fcftary, and a total indifFercncc to all rc!i,",ion r 

BAYLE. 
With regard to moralitv, I was not in{)ifi'.r<-i:t. 


' How could you then be indirTerent wltli r(*>,rij.l io 
the fanftions religion gives to morality? how njuhl 
you publifli what ten^'ls fv> dir^^elly and uj-pa: f :'.j . to 

tVeaken in mankind the beli«'f of iliofe fiin^Mio:,;! ;' v .n 
Tiotthis facrificing the great intcr^uU of virtue iv ilu* 
little motives of v^anity i 

I 


-■I 
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BAYLE. 

A man may a6l indifcreetly, but he catioot d 
wrong, by declaring that, which, on a full difcuflia 
of the queflion, he finccrely thinks to be trucr 

LOCKE. 

An enthufiaft, who advances doflrines prejudiQia 
to fociety ; or oppofes any that are ufeful to it, has th< 
ftrength of opinion, and the heat of a difturbed ima 
gination, to plead in alleviation of his fault, .Bui 
your cool head, and found judgment, can have m 
fuch excufe. ^ I know very well there are paiTages in all 
your works, and thofe not few, where you talk like a 
rigid moralift* I have alfo heard that your chara6tei 
was irreproachably good. But when, m the moQ ta* 
boured parts of your writings, you fap the fureft foun- 
dations of all moral duties ; what avails it that in others, 
or in the conduft of your life, you appeared to re^edl 
them I How many, who have ftronger. paffions than 
you had, and are defirous to get rid of the curb thai 
reftrains^them, will lay hold of your fcepticifm, to fei 
themfelves loofe from all obligations of virtue I WhaH 
a misfortune is it to have made fuch a ufe of fucH ta- 
lents 1 It would have been better for you and for man 
kind, if you had been one of the dulled of Dutch theO 
logians, or the mod credulous monk in a Portugueft 
convent. The riches af the mind, like thofe of for 
tune, may be employed fo perverfely, as to become i 
nuifance and pe£t, inftead of an ornament andfupport 
to fociety. 

BAYLE. 

You are very fevere upon me. — But do you coun 

it no' merit, no fervice to mankind, to deliver ther 

from the frauds andfeUeiaofijrieftcraft, from the d< 
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Eriumsof fanaticifm, and from the terrors and follies of 
fuperftition? Confider how much mifchief thefe have 
done to the world 1 Even in the lit ft as^e, v^hat znaf- 
facres, what civil wars, what coiivulfioriS of govern- 

■ ment, what confuiion in focieiy, did they produce ! 
^ Nay, in that we both lived in, thoujjh much more 

enlightened than the former, did I not i'ee them occa- 
iion a violent perfecution in my own country? and can 
you blame me for linking; at the root of thcfe evils ': 

LOCKE. 
The root of thefe evils, you well knovr, was falfe re- 
ligion: but you ftruck at the true- iltavtrn and hell 

■ are not more different, than the fv flem of faiih I de- 
' fended, and that which produced the horrors of which 

you fpeak. Why would you fo fallatioufiy confound 
them together in fome of your writinj^"?, that it r' - 
quires much more judgment, and a more diligent at" 
tention, than ordinar\' readers have, to feparait ihcm 
again, and to make the proper diithiQions r Tiiis in* 
deed, is the great art of the mofi celcbraied frce-think* 
ers. They recommend themfelves to warm and ingo- 
nuous minds, b}' lively flrokes of wit, and by arguments 
really ftroiig, againft fuperftition, enthufiafm, and 
prieftcraft. But at the fame time, they infidioufly 
throw the colours of thefe upon the fair face of true 
Religion; and drefs her out in th^ir garb, with a miv- 
Kgnaat intention to render her odious or dcIpicaUe, to 
thofe who have not penetration enough to difcern the 
impious fraud. Some of them have thus deceived 
themfelves, as well as others- Yet it is certain, no 
book, that ever was written by the mod acute of thel'c 
gentlemen, is fo repugnant to prieftcraft, to fpiritual 
tyranny, to all abfurd fuperftitions , to oJl tivU cw^ tAwA 
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to diftarb or injure focicty, as that gofpel th 
much aife£l to difpife. 

BAYLE. 

Mankind are fo made, that, when they have 
over-heated, they cannot be brought to a propei 
per again, till they have been over-cooled. My 
ticifm might be necedary, to abate the fever and ] 
fy of falfe religion. 

LOCKE. 

A wife prefcription, indeed, to bring on a pa 
cal ftateof the mind, (for fuch a fcepticifm asy( 
a palfy, which deprives the mind of all vigoui 
deadens its natural and vital powers,) in order t 
off a fever, which temperance, and the milk 
evangelical do£lrines, would probably cure! 

BAYL]^, 

I acknowledge that thofe medicines have a 
power. But few do(5lors apply them untaintec 
the mixture of feme harfher drugs, or fome 
and ridiculous noftrums of th^ir own. 

LOCKE. 

What you now fay is too true — God has give 
mofl excellent phyfic for the foul, in all its dif 
but bad and intereiledphyficians, or ignorant an( 
ceited quacks, adminiiter it fo ill to the reft ol 
kind,' that much (rf the benefit of it is unhappil 

LORD LYTTL 
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SECTION !• 

Cicero against Verres. 

1 HE time IS come, Fathers, when that which has 
long been wilhed for, towards allaying the envy your 
order has beenfuhjedl to, and removing the imputati- 
ons againd trials, is effedluallyput in your power. An 
opinion has long prevail^, not only here at home, but 
likewife in foreign countries, both dangerous to you, 
and pernicious to the Hate, — ^that, in profecutions, 
men of r/ealth '^rc ahvays fife, hcTCTcr clertrlj ccn* 
vi6led. There is now to be brought upon his trial be* 
fore you, to the confufion, I hope, of the propagators 
of this flanderous imputation, one whofe life and ani- 
ons condemn him in the opinion of all impartial per* 
fons ; but who, accordingta his own reckoning and de- 
clared dependence upon kis riches, is already acquit- 
ted ; I mean Caius Verres. I demand juftice of you, 
Fathers, upon the robber of the public treafury, the 
oppreffor of Afia Minor and Pamphylia, the invader 
of the rights and privileges of Romans, the fcourge 
and curfe of Sicily. If that fentence is paflTed upon' 
him which his crimes deferve, your authority, Fa- 
tliers, will be venerable and facred in the eyes of the 
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public ; but if his great riches faould bias you in hil 
favour, I f^a^ ^^11 u lin on^ roint, — ito make it appa» 
rt:»t tj^- :'.i^ 'le Morl -i, i^at what was wantir.g in thil' 
cr.'V, wi.. '.'.it a tr'r>": lal nor a i;rofecutor, but jufticc 
a. J.! it. "-.iiLiic ;;i'niiji'a.*nt. 

'[' ;> }\\ } :^(* .. a r:,-!"'! I irregularities of his youth, 

%\'^\* 'i "^h -iq- "'.v •. -J'!:-, til ■ 5rlV ]:'uMic t-mployment 

1. '»« 1 ' !•: '--^ i' c lii It, hi* r :e continued fcenc i 

c "■'l:'.!;':;-. SI v,i ''"s -; ...'^'^ •! I. n ^ercd of the public 

n^. ^ . -, b Ir.r, f)v Mc^i': : r, :i co:viJ ilri|:j ed auiibe- 

tra jv., n--" r - i' ri •'' i\'\A r*-o.\\zf^d to warit,a|*ro- 

viiK e vo-?^" ■!. diL ■ '- i! an.! rclijplous rights of a people j 

vlolatc\l. Tiic emplo) menc he held in ATu Minor and 

Pamphilia, what did it produce but the ruin of thofe 

countries? in whirh, houfes, cities, and temples were 

rot>bed by him. What was his condu<5l in his praetor- 

fliip here at home ? I^et the plundered temples, and 

public works neglefted, that he might embezzle the 

money intended for carrying them on, boar witnefs. 

How did he difcharge the office of a judge ? Let thofe 

who fufFered by his injuflice anfwer. But his prsetor- 

Ihip in Sicily crowns all his works of wickednefs, and 

finifhes a lafting monument to his infamy. The mif- 

chiefs done by him in that unhappy country, during 

the three years of his iniquitous admifiiftfatlon, are 

fuch, that many years, under the wifcfl; and bed ofprae- ' 

tors, will not be fufficicnt to reftore things to the condi- | 

tion in which he found them : for it is notorious, that, 

during the time of his tyranny, the Sicilians neither 

enjoyed the proteftion of their own original laws ; of 

the regulations made for their benefit by the Roman 

fcnate, upon their coming under the prote6lion of the 

commonwealth ; nor of t\\e iv;x\.Mr?l ^wd unalienable 
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rights of men. His nod has decided all caufes in Sici- 
Ivior thefe three vearb. And his decifions have bro- 
ken all law , all precedent, all right. The fums he has, 
\ by arbitrary taxes and unheard of inifK)fitions, extort- 
1 cd from the induflrious poor, are not to be computed. 
I The moil faithful allies of the commonwealth have 
■ been treated as t- uemies; Rcfman citizens have, like 
: flaves, been put to death with tortures. The moll a- 
trocious criminals, for mohey have been exempted 
from the dcfcrved punifliments; and men of the mod 
unexceptionable chara6lers, condemned and baniflied 
tinh'.^ard. The harbours, though fufficiently fortified, 
ind the ^ates of (trong towns, have been open to pi- 
rates and ravagers. The foldiery and failors, belong- 
ing lo 9 province under the protedlion of the common* 
Wealth, have been ftarved to death- Whole fleets, to 
the great detriment of the province, fuffered to perilh. 
iThe ancient monuments of either Sicilian or Roman 
greatnefs, the llatuts of heroes and princes have been 
carried off; and the temple flripped of the images.-— 
Havmg, by his iniquitous fentences, filled the prifons 
with the moll induflrious and defervingof the people, 
he then proceeded to order numbers of Roman citi- 
zens to be flrangled in the gaols : fo that the exclama- 
tion, ** I am a citizen of Rome l'^ which has oft€kn in 
the moil diftant regions, and among the moft barba- 
rous people, been a prote6lion, was of no fervice to 
them; but, on the contrary, brought a fpeedier and 
more feverc puniihment upon them. 

I alk now, Verres, what thou haft to advance a- 
g^inft this charge ? Wilt tnou pretend to deny it? 
Wilt thou pretend, that any thing falfe, tliat even 
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any thing aggravated, is alleged againft thee? Hadany 

prince, or any (late, committed the fame outragea- 

gaind the privilege of Roman citizens, fliould wenot 

think we had fufiicient ground for demanding fatisfac- 

tion ? What punifliment ought, then, to be infli£ledup- 

on a tyrannical and wicked praetor, who darod, at no 

greater di (lance than Sicily, within fight of the Italian 

coad, to put to the infamous death of crucifixion, that 

unfortunate and innocent citizen, Publius Gavius Co- 

fanus, only for having aflertcd his privilege of citizen- 

fliip, and declared his intention of appealing to the 

jufticeofhis country, again (I a cruel oppreflbr, who 

had unjuflly confmed him in prifon at Syracufe, 

whence he hadjufl made his efcape ? The unhapp) 

man, arretted as he was going to embark for his native 

country, is brought before the wicked praetor. Witl 

eyes darting fury, and a countenance diQorted witl 

cruelty, he orders the hclplcfs vidlim of his rage tob< 

flripped, and rods to be brought ; accufing him, bu 

without the leatt Ihadow of evidence, or e\nen of fui 

picion, of having come to Sicily as a fpy. It was h 

vain that the unhappy man cried out, *' I am a Ro 

man citizen: I have ferved under Lucius Pretius 

who is now at Panormus, and will atteft my innc 

cence." The blood-thirfty prsetor, deaftoall he coul 

urge in his own defence, ordered the infamous punifh 

*'ment to.be infli6led. Thus, Fathers, was an innocer 

Roman citizen publicly mangled with fcourging 

whilO: the only words he uttered, anjidft his cruel fui 

ferings, were, " I am a Roman citizen I', With thef 

he hoped to defend himfelf from viol'.*nce and infamj 

But of fo little fervice was this privilege to him, tha" 

while he was thus affcrting his citizenfliip, the ordc 
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was given for his execution, — for his execution upon 
the crofs ! — 

O liberty ! — O found once delightful to every Ro- 
man ear I — O facred privilege of Roman citizenfliip 1 
^Mrtice facred 1 — now trampled upon ! — But what then I 
Is it come to this? Shall an inferior magilirate, a go- 
vernor, who holds his whole power of the Roman peo- 
ple, in a Roman province, within fight of Italy, bind, 
fcourge, torture with fire and red hot plates of iron, 
and at laft put to the infamous death of the crofs, a 
Roman citizen ? Shall neither the cries of mnocence 
C3Cpiring in agony, nor the tears of pityingfpe6lators, 
nor the majefty of the Roman commonwealth, nor the 
fear of the juftice of his country, reflrain the licentious 
ajid wanton cruelty of a monfter, who, in confidence 
cf his riches, ftrikes at. the root of liberty, and fets 
mankind at defiance^ 

I conclude with exprefling my hopes, that your wif- 
dom and juftice. Fathers, will not, by^fufrering the a- 
tyocioijis .and unexampled infolence of Caius Verres 
to efcape due punifhment, leave room to apprehend 
the danger of a total fubverfion of authority, and the 
mtroduiSlion of general anarchy and confufion. 

ClCEKO's OilATIONS, 


SECTION II, 


*5ifeecA o/* Ad-herbal to the Roman Svnale^ imploring 
their proteSlion againk Jugurtha. 

TATHERSl 

It is known to you, that king MicipAi, my father, 
^ his death-bed, left hi charge to Ju';^urtha^ b.\s -.wIvn^a.- 
^d foD, conjuricily 'vith \wx u\>i'v^T^v\v.jx* o. ^-^^ 




> . 
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Hiempfal andmyfelf, the children of his own body 
tlie adminirirationofthe kingdom of Numidia, -direft 
in?; us to confider the fenate and people of Rome a; 
proprietors of it. He charged ns to ufe our beft endea 
V ours to be ferviccable to the Roman commonwealth 
aflliring us, that your proteflion would prove adefena 
againll all enemies ; and would be inftead of armies 
fortifications, andtreafurcs.- 

While my brother and I were thinking ofnothinj 
but how to reg-ulate ourfelves according to the direc 
tions of our deceafed father — Jugurtha— the moft in 
famous of mankind ! — breaking through all ties of gn 
titude and of common humanity, and trampling onth 
authority of the Roman commonwealth, procured th 
murder of mv unfortunate brother : and has driven m 
from my throne and native countr}*^, though he know 
I inherit, from my grandfather Mafsinifsa, and my ft 
ther Micipfa, the friendihip and alliance of the Romans 

For a prince to be reduced, by villany, to my dil 
trefaful circumflances, is calamity enough ; but m 
misfortunes are heightened by the confideratidn — ths 
I find myfelf obliged to folicit your a{fiftance, Fathen 
for the fervices done you by my anceftors, not for any 
have been able to render you in my own perfon. Ji 
gurtha has put it out of ir y power to defervc any thing < 
your hands ; and has forced me to be burdenfom( 
before I could be ufeful to you. And yet, if I ha 
no plea, but my undeferved mifery — a once powerfi 
prince, the defcendant of a race of illuftrious mc 
narchs, now, without any fault of my own, deftitute < 
every fupport, and reduced to the neceflity of beggin 
foreign afiiflance, againft.an enemy who has feized m 
throne and my kingdom — \£ ivxy uw^cyidled diftrefft 
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were all I had to plead — it would become iTic grcat- 
nefs of the Roman commonwealth, to protocl the inju- 
red, and to check the triumph of cJariiJg wickedntfs 
over helplefs innocence. But, to provoke your rcfcot- 
ment to the utmoft, Jugurtha has driven me from the 
very dominions, which the fenate and people of Rome 
gave to my anceftorsj and from which, my grand- 
father, and my father, under your umbrage, expelled 
Syphax and the Carthaginians. Thus, Fathers, your 
kindnefs to our family is defeated; and Jugurtha, in 
injuring me, throws contempt upon you. 

wretched prince I Oh cruel rcverfe of fortune ! 
Oh father Micipfal is this the confequence of thy 
generofity; that he, whom thy goodncfs railed to an 
equality with thy own children, lliould be the murde- 
rer of thy children? INIult, then, the royal houfe of 
Numidia always be a fcene of havock and blood .' \Vh Tic 
Canhage remained, we fuffered, as was to be expell- 
ed, all forts of hardlhips from their hoitile atlackr, ; 
our enemy near; our only powerful ally, the Roman 

con^imonwealth, at a diftance. When that fcourge of 
Africa was no more, we congratulated ourielves on the 

profpe6t of eflabliflied peace. But, inflead of pc«ice, 

Dehold the kingdom of Numidia drenched with ro}'iil 

blood! and the only furviving fon of its late king, iiy- 

ingfrom an adopted murderer, and feeking that fafety 

la foreign parts, which he cannot command in his 

^wn kingdom. 

^Vlxither— Ob ! whither fh all I fly? Iflreturh to 

the royal palace of my anccftors, my father's throne is 

feized by th^-murderer of my brother. V/hat can I 

Afere expedl, but that Jugurtha fliouldhailen to i»:j- 

^rue, in my blood, lliofe hands which ;xT^i\o\N w.Oc.x'cwx, 
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SECTION III. 

TVitf Apostle Pavl^s nobledefence beforeFESTvsand 

Agrippa.' 

Agkippa faid unto Paul, though art permitted to 
f peak for thyfelf. Then Paul ftretched forth the 
hand, and anfwered for himfelf. 

I think myfelf happy, king Agrippa, becaufe I &ali 
anfwer for mj'felf this day before thee, concerning all 
the things whereof I am accufed by the jews : cfpcci* 
ally, as I know thee to be expert in all cudoms and 
queflions which are among the jews. Wherefore I 
befeech thee to hear. me patiently. 

My manner of life from my youth, which was at 
the full among my own nation at Jerufalem, know all 
the jews ; who knew me from the beginning, (if they 
would teftify,) that after the ftraiteft fe6l of our reli- 
gion, I lived a Pharifee. And now I (land and am 
judged for the hope of tlie promife made by God to 
our fathers: to which promife, our twelve tribes, con- 
tinually ferving God day and night, hope to come: 
and, for this hope's fake, king Agrippa, I am accu- 
fed by the jews. 

Why fliould it be thought a thing incredible witl 
you, that God ftiould raife the dead ? I verily though 
with myfelf, that I ought to do many things contrary 
to the name of Jefus of Nazareth: and this I didii 
Jerufalem. Many of the faints I (hut up in prifon 
having received authority from the chief priefts : and 
when they were put to death, I gave ray voice againf 
them. And I often pumftv^id them in every fynago- 
S^e, and compelled xhcm to \A^t^\v^m^ \ ^-^^^^^^^^^^^ 
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ceedingly mad againft them, I perfecuted them even 
k unto flrange cities. But as I went to Damafcus, with 
f authority and commiiTion from the chief q)rie(ls at mid- 
T day, O king I I faw in the way . a light from heaven, 
I above the brightnefs of the fun, fliining round about 
me, and them who journeyed with me. And when 
we were all fallen tothe earth, I heard a voice fpeak- 
i| ing to me, and fa)^^ in the Hebrew tongue, Saul, 
Saul, why perfecuted thou me ? It is hard for thee to 
kick againtl the pricks. And I faid, who art thou. 
Lord? And he replied, I am Jefus whom thou perfe- 
cuteft. But rife, and Hand upon thy feet: for I have 
appeared to thee for this purpofe, to make thee a mini- 
ftcr, and a witnefs both of thefe things, which thou 
haft feen, and of thofe things in which I will appear to 
to thee ; delivering thee from the people, and from 
the Gentiles, to whom I now fend thee, to open thtir 
eyes, and to turn them from darknefs to light, and 
from the power of Satan to God ; that they may 
receive forglvenefs of fms, and inheritance amongft 
them who are fanftified bv faith that is in me. 

Whereupon, O king Agrippa ! I was not difoLedi- 
cnt to the heavenly vifion : but fhowed firft to them of 
Damafcus, and at Jerufalem, and through all the 
coafts of Judea, and then to the Gentiles, that they 
(hould repent, and turn to God, and do works meet 
for repentance. For thefe icaufes, the jews caught me 
in the temple ; and went about to kill me. Having, 
however, obtained help from God, I continue, to this 
day, witnefling both to fmall and j^j'eat, faying no o- 
ther things than thofe which the prophets and Mofes 
declared ftiould come : that Chrilt (hould fufFer ; that 
he would be the firft who [hould rite, ^xot£v\5s\^ ^^-^n 
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And that he would fliow light to the people, and to the 

Gentiles. 

And as he thus fpoke for hiinfelf, Feftus faxd, with 

a loud voice, ^^ Paul, thou art belide thyfelf ; mucli 

learning hath made thee mad." But he replied, lam 

not mad, moll noble P*e(tus; but fpcak the words of 

truth and Ibberheffj. For the king knoweth thefe 


kix 


tilings, before whom alfo I i'pelUP freely. I am per- 
f auded that none of the ie things are hidden from him : 
fur this thing was not done in u corner, King Agrip- 
];a, bclievcil ihou the prophets? I know that thoft 
belie vcfl. Then Agrippa faid to Paul, '' almoft 
thou pel fuadcfl me to be a Chrlilian." And Paulre* 
pUtd, "I wo'jldtoGod, that not only thou, but alfo 
all that hear me this day, were borh almoR, and 
alto'_j\jihcr fu»h as I am, except thefe boncls.'^* . 

ACTS XXVIr 


- Ji'j'cv hcippu T(y/.v this gr.at Apoatlcy even In the .- 
mo-it perilous circvm.'iiancts ! I'hcug/i nnJcr bonds and 
oppression ^ hi.)- wiiid ivasfree^ and raised above everif 
jcarof??:an. JVir/i vohat dignitij and compoMtre dees 
he drfcJu! iiirnsi tj\ and the noble cam-e he hud oipcused; 
XV J li lit lie dl:i')iLirs tliemoat CGnipasaionatv and generous 
feelings y for thc-iexvho xvcre at rangers to the hubliinc 
reli'{ion bn whicahe xvas animated I 
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SECTION IV. 

iRD Mansfii:ld's Speech in the House of Peers^ 
1^770, on the Bill for preventing the Delays of justice 
^ by claiming the Privilege of Parliament, 

\ MY LORDS, ^ 

When 1 confider the importance of this bill to your 
XiOrdfhips, I am not furprifed it has taken up fo much 
of your confideration. It is a bill, indeed, of no 
xommon magnitude ; it is no lefs than to take away 
irom two thirds of the legiQative body of this great 
kingdom, certain privileges and immunities of which 
they have been long poffeffed. Perhaps-there is no fitu- 
ttion the human mind can be placed in, that is fo dif- 
ficult and fo trying, as when it is made- a judge in it* 
own caufe. There is fomething implanted in the bread 
of man fo attached to felf, fo tenacious of privileges 
•once obtained, that in fuch a iituation, either to dif- 
cufswith impartiality, or decide with juftice, has ever 
been held the fummit of all human virtue. The bill 
now in queftion puts your Lordfhips in this very, pre- 
dicament ; and I doubt not but the wifdom of your deci»- 
fion will convince the world, that where felf-interelt 
and juftice are in oppofite fcales, the latter will ever 
preponderate with your Lordfhips. 

Privileges have been granted to legiflators in all 
ages, and in all countries. The pradlice is founded in 
wifdom ; and indeed, it is peculiarly eflential to tlje 
conftitution of this country, that the members of both 
Houfes fhould be free in their perfons, in cafe of ci- 
vil fuits : for there may come a time when the fafety 
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anil welfare of this whole empire, may depend upon 
their attciulaiice in j^urllament. I am far Trom advif- 
"ingany nuararc tliat would in future endanger the (later 
hut the bifi before your Lordlhips has, I am'confideDty 
no fuwh tendency ; for it cxprcfsly fecures the per- 
fons of membei's of either Houfe in all civil fuitSt 
This being the cafe, I confefs, when I fee many noble 
Lords, for whofe judgment I have a.very great refpeft, 
.{landing up to oppofc a bill which is calculated mere- - 
ly to facilitate the recovery of juft and legal debts, I 
<im aRoniihed and amazed* They, I doubt not, op- 
pofe the bdl upon public principles : I would not wifli 
to infmuate, that private intercll had the lead weight 
in their determination. 

'I'he bill has b^^en frequently propofed, and as fre- 
quently has mifcarried : but it was always loft in the 
Lower Houle. Little did I think, when it h^d paf* 
fed the Commons, thut it poJibly could have met 
with fach bppoiition here. Shall it be faid, that you, 
my LorJs, the grand council of the nation, the high- 
eil judicial and legillative body of the realm, endea- 
vour to evade, by privilege, thofe very laws which you 
.e:iforce on your fellow-fubjedls ? Forbid it juftice I — I 
am fure, were the noble Lords as well acquainted ias 
•I am, with but half the difTiculties and delays occafion- 
ed in the courts of juftice, under pretence of privi- 
lege, they would not, nay they could not, oppofe this 
bill. I have waited with patience to hear what argu- 
rmjjnts might be urged againft the bill; but I havje 
wiiited in vain : the truth is, there is no argument that 
can weigh againft it. The juftice and exi>edienc5'' of 
the bill are fuch as render it felf-evident. It i^ a pro- 
polition of that nature, that c^iiti whither be weakened 
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by argument, nor entangled by fophiftr}\ Much, in- 
[deed, has been faid by fome noble Lords, on the wif- 
dom of our ancellors, and how diiFcrently they thought 
from us. They not only decreed, that privilege 
ftould prevent all ciVil fuits from proceeding during 
the fitting of parliament, but like wife granted protec- 
tion to the vet*y fervants of members. I fliall fay no- 
thing on the wifdom of our ahceftors ; it might per^ 
laps appear invidious : that is not neceffary in the pre- 
fent cafe. I (hall only fay, that the noble Lords who 
flatter themfelves with the weight of that reflexion, 
fliould remember, that as circamuanccs alter, things 
themfelves (hould, alter. Formerly, it was not fo fa- 
fiiionable either'for mailers or ftn'ants to run in debt, 
as it is at prefent. Former! 3% we were not that great 
commercial nation we are at prefent; nor formerly 
were merchants and manufa6lurers members of parlia- 
ment, as at prefent. The cafe is now very different: 
both merchants and manufA6lurers are, with great 
propriety, elected members of the Lower Houfe.- 
Commerce having thus got into the legidative body of 
the kingdom, privilege muft be done away. We all 
know, that the very foul and effence of trade arp re- 
gular payments ; and fad experience teaches us, that 
there are men, who will not make their regular pay- 
ments without the compulfive power of the lav*^s. TTie 
law then ought to be equally open to all. Any exemp- 
tion to particular men, or particular ranks of men, is, 
in a free and commercial country, a folecifm of the 
groffeft nature. 

• But I will not trouble your Lordfliips with argu- 
ments for that, which is fufficiently evident without 
ahy,^ I Ihall only fay a few words to foTciexioVAt'L*^^^^ 
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who forefee much inconveniency, from the pei 
their fervants being liable to be arrefted. One no 
obferves, That the coachman of a peer may be a 
while he is driving his n^ailer to the Houfe, an 
confequeutly, he will not be able to attend his 
pafliament. If this were adlually to happen, tli 
fo many methods by which the member might 
to the Houfe, that Lean hardly think the noble 
fcrious in his objeftion. Another noble pe« 
That, by this bill, one might lofe his moft valual 
honeft fervants. This I hold to be a contradi 
terms : for he can ncitmr be a valuable fervant, nc 
neft man, who gets into debt which he is neither 
^villing topay, till compelled by the law. If] 
vant, by unforefeen accidents, has got into d< 
1 ftill wifli to retain him, I certainly would 
demand. But upon no principle of liberal lej 
whatever, can my fervant have a title to fet 
ditors at defiance, while, for forty iliillings o 
honeft tradefman may be torn from hi§ fai"n; 
locked up in a goal. It is monftrous injuftice 1 , 
myfelf, however, the determination of this day 
tirely put an end to all fuch partial proceeding? 
future, by paffing into a law the bill now uud- 
Lordfhip's conlideration. 

I come now to fpeak, upon what, indeed, 
have gladly avoided, had I not been particularly 
ed at, for the part I have taken in this bill. It h 
faid, by a noble lord on my left hand, that I 1 
am running the race of popularity. If the nol 
means' by popularity, that applaufe beftowed I 
ages on good and virtuous a6lions, I have loi 
Urug'glhig in that race : to what purpofc, a! 
Time can alone deterwutve. "BuX-il \\\^ w^^ 
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means that mufli room popularity, which is raifed with- 
out merit, ^nd lod without a crime, he is much mif- 
taken in his opinion, I defy the noble lord to poi^t out 
, a fingle/ aftion of my life, in which the popularity of 
[ the times ever had the fmalleft influence on my deter- 
^ minations. I thank God I have a more permanent and 
fteady rule for my condu6l, — the didlates of my own 
1^ breafl. They who have foregone that pleafing advifer, 
and given up their mind to be the flave of every popu- 
lar impulfe, I fine erely pity: I pity them ft ill more, if 
their vanity leads them to miftake the fliouts of a mob, 
for the trumpet of Fame, Experience might inform 
V' them, that mafiy, who have beenfalutcd with the huz- 
zas of a crowd one day, have received their execrati- 
ons the next ; and many, who, by the popularity of 
their tiihes, have* been held up as fpotlefs patriots, 
\ have, neverthelefs, appeared upon the hiftorian's 
,page, when truth has triumphed over dclufion, the 
affaflins of liberty. Why then the noble lord can think 
I am awibitious of prefent popularity, that echo of fol- 
I ly, and fhadow of reno\Vn, I am at a lofs to deter- 
I mine. Befides, I do not know that the bill now" be- 
fore your lordfhips will.be popular : it depends much 
upon the caprice of the day. It may not be popular 
to compel people to pay their debts; and, in that 
cafe, the prefent muft be a very unpopular bill. It 
may not be popular neither to take away any of the 
privileges of parliament ; for I very well remember, 
and many of your lord fliips mtiy remember, that, not 
long ago, the popular cry was for the e;[ttenfion of 
privilege ; and fo far did they carry it at ^^^^'^^SUgjfe 
that it was faid, the privilege prote6led raemb^ *^ 
even in criminal aftions ; nay, fuch was\lv^ ^o^^x c^v 
popular prejudices aver weak vcvmds, \V\^\.\>ev<^ ^^Ti 
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decifions of fome of the courts were tinflured with 
that doclrine. It was undoubtedly an abominable 
doeVrIpe ; I thought fothen, and I think (o ftill; but,ne- 
vcrthelefs, it was a popular doflrine, and can^e irnme- 
diatclv from thofc who are called the friends of liber* 
ty ; how defcrvedly, time will fliow. True liberty, In 
my opinion, can only exift when juflice is equally adi> 
miniitcred to all ; to the king and to the beggan 
Where is the judice then, or where is the law thatpro* 
tcdls a member of parliament more than any other 
man, from the punifliment due to his crimes ? The 
Liws of this country allow of no place, nor any employ* 
nient, to he a fan6hiaiy for crimes ; and where I have 
the honour to fit as judge, neither royal favour, nor 
popular applaufe, fliall ever protect the guilty. 

I have now only to beg pardon for having employ* 
cd fo much of your lordlhips' time ; and I am forry a 
bill, frought with fo many good confequences, has not 
met with an abler advocate ; but I doubt not your lord» 
fliip's determination will convince the world, that a 
bill, calgiBated to contribute fo much to the equal dif* 
tributipn of juflice as the prefent, requires with your 
lord/liips but very littje fupport. 


SECTION T, 

An Address to young Persons^ 

I INTEND, in this addrefs, to fliow you the impor* 
tance of beginning early to give ferious attention tc 
your condudl. As foon as you are capable of refledti- 
on, you muft perceive that there is a right and s 
wrongy in human aftions. You fee, that thofe vhi 
are born with the fante advur^Xa^vi^ oil^xvix^^^ -ix^^^ 
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'all equally profperous in the courfe of life. V/i/.lfe 
fomeof them, by wife and iteady co?idu(!fi, attain dif- 
tin6\ion in the world, and pafs their days wilh comfort 
ancj honour ; otliers, of the fume rank, by mean and vi- 
cious behaviour,' forfeit the advantages of their birth j 
involve themfelves in muchmifery ; and end in being 
a difgrace to their friends, and a burden on fociety. 
Early, then, may you learn, that it is not on the exter- 
nal condition in which you find yourfelves placed, but 
on the part which you are to a6l, that your welfare or 
unhappinefs, your honour or infamy, depends. Now^ 
when beginning to a6l that part, what can be of great- 
er moment, than to regulate yourplanof condu61: with 
the mod ferious attention, before you have yet commit- 
ted any fatal or in:etrievable errors? if, ihftead of ex-^ 
crting reflexion for this valuable purpofe, you deliver 

' yourfelves up, atfo critical a time, to flothandpleafure ; 
if you refufe to liilen to any counfellor but humour, or 
to attend to any purfuit except that of amufement ; if 
you allow yourfelves to float loofe and carelefs on the 
tide of life, ready to receive any direftion which the 
current offaQiion may chance to give you; what can 
you expe6i to follow from fuch beginnings ? While fo 
many around you are undergoing the fadconfequence* 
of a like indifcretion, for what reafon fhall not thofe 
confequences extend to you ? Shall you attain fuccefs 
without that preparation, and efcape dangers without 
that precaution, which is required of others i Shall hap- 
pinefs grow up to you, of its own accord, and folicit 
your acceptance, when to the reft of mankind, it is the 
fruit of long cultivation, and the acquifition of labour 
and care ? ■■■ Deceive not yourfelves with fuch arro- 
gant hopes* -Whatever be your rank) PxoVidLtxx^^ ^>i?^ 
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not fr Tvour fake, reverfe its efiabliflied order. The 
Author of your being hath enjoined you to ** take 
heed to your ways ; to ponder the paths of your feet; 
to re member your Creator in the days of your youtL" 
He hath decreed, thatthey only ^^ who feek after wif- 
dom, ihall find it ; that fools fliall be affiiAed, becauie 
of their tranfgi'eflions ; and that whoever refufeth iibi 
i\ru£lion, (liall deftroy his own foul." By liftening to 
thefe admonitions^ and tempering the vivacity of youth 
with a proper mixture of fcrious thought, you may en- 
fure cheerfulnefs for the re [I of life ; but by delivering 
yourfelves up at prefent to giddinefs and levity, you 
lay the foundation of lading heavinefs of heart. 

When you look forward tothofe plans of life, which 
either your circum[lances have ^ggefted, or your 
friends have propo fed, you will notheCtate to acknow- 
ledge, that in order to purfue them with advantage, 
fome previous difciplinc is requifite. Be aOured, 
chat whatever is to be your profe (Ron, no education it 
more ncceffary td jour fuccefs, than the acquirement 
of virtuous difpofitions and habits. Thi^ is die uni- 
verfal preparation for every chara6ler, and every fta« 
tion in life. Bad as the world is, refpeft is always paid 
to virtue. In the ufual courfc of human affairs, it will 
be found, that a plain underftanding, joined with ac- 
knowledged worth, contributes more to profperity, 
than the brighteft parts without probity or honour* 
Whether fcience or bufinefs, or public life, be your 
aim, virtue dill enters, for a principal (hare, into all 
thofe great departments of fociety. It is connected 
with emineuce, in every liberal art; withreputatiou^in 
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€very branch of fair and ufeful bufmefs; with difiinc- 
tion, in every public ftation. The vigour which it 
gives the mind, and the weight which it adds to cha- 
radler ; the generous fentiments which it breathes ; 
the undaunted fpirit which it infpires ; the ardour of 
diligence which it quickens ; the freedom which it 
procures from pernicious and difhoifourable avocati* 
ons ; are the foundations of all that is highly ho- 
nourable, or greatly fuccefsful among men. 

Whatever ornamental or engaging endowments you 
now poffefs, virtue is a neceffary requifite, in order to 
their (hining with proper luftre. Feeble are the attrac- 
tions of the fairell form, if it be fufpefted that nothing 
within correfponds to the pleafing appearance without. 
^hort are the triumphs of wit, when it is fuppofed to 
be the vehicle of malice. By whatever means you 
may at firil attract the attention, you can hold the 
efteem, and fecure the hearts of others, only by ami- 
able difpolitionsy and the accompliihments of the mind* 
Thefe are the qualities whofe influence will lai;, when 
the luflre of all that once fparkled and dazzled has 
pafied away. 

Let not then the feafon of youth be barren of im- 
provements^ fo effential to your future felicity and 
honour. Now is the feed-time of life ;- and according 
to *' what you fow, you Ihall reap." Your charafter 
is now, under divine aififtance, of your own forming; 
your fate is, in fome meafure, put into your own hands. 
Your nature is as yet pliant and foft. Habits have not 
eftablifhed their dominion. Prejudices have not pre- 
occupied your underftanding. The world has not had 
time to contradl and debafe yout affedHQns. All your 
fowtVA are more vigorous, d\temb^^St^^ *2ccw^ ^x^^^ 

S % 
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than they will be at any future period. WhateveT 
l)ulfc you now give to your deiirea andpaffions, th< 
re6lion is likclv to continue. It will form the chai 
in M'hich your life is to run ; nay, it may determin 
everluliing iffue. Confider then the employmen 
this important period, as the higheft truit which i 
ever be committed to you ; as in a great mesdTurey 
cilive of your happinefs, in time, and in eternity, 
in the fu:ce(1ion of the feafons^ each, by the iovari 
laws of Natisre, afte6ls the produ£lipns of what is x 
in courfe ; fo, in human life, every period of our: 
according as it is well or ill fpent, influences the] 
pinefs of that which is to follow. Virtuous yc 
grlidually brings forward accompli filed and ffourifl 
manhood ; and fuch manhood paSes of itfelf, with 
uneafmefs, into refpeftable and tranquil old age. 
when nature is turned out of its regular courfe, di 
di:r takes place in the moral jufl as in the veget 
world. If the Spring put forth no bloffoms, in Si 
mer there v ill be no beauty, and in Autumn, no fr 
So, if youth be trifled away without improvem 
manhood will probably be conlemptible, and old 
miferable. If the beginnings of life have been " v. 
ty,'^ its latter end can fcarcely be any other than " v 
ation of fpirit." 

I fball finiflithisaddrefs,wrth calfing your attent 
to that dependence on the blefling of Heaven, whi 
amrdft alt your endeavours after improvement, ^^ 
ought continually to preferve. It is too common w 
the young, even when they refolve to tread the p 
of virtue and honour, to fet out with prefumptu* 
confidence in thcmfelves. Trufting to ther own s 
Jj'ties for carrying them fwc^i^txia^i \\«^>^^ lifc^ tl 
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"arc carelefs of applying to God, or of deriving any 
affiftance from what they are apt to reckon the glooniy 
difcipUne of religion, Alas I how little do they know 
the dangers which await them ? Neither human wif- 
dom, nor human virtue, unfupported by religion, is 
equal to the trying fituations which often occur in life. 
By the -ftiock of temptation, how frequently have the. 

• mofl; virtuous intentions been overthrown r Under the 
preflure of difaller, how often has the greatell condan- 
cy funk ? " every good and every perfc6l gift, is from 
above- " Wifdomand virtue, as well as '' riches and 
honour, comp from God." Deflitute of his favour,. 
you are in no better fituation, with all your boalled 
abilities, than orphans left to wander in a tracklefs dc- 
fert, without any guide to condu6l them„ or any fliel- 

• 

ter to cover them from the gathering florm. Correft^ 
then, this ilUfounded arrogance. Expe(5l not, that 
your happinefs can be independant of him who m.ade 
you. By faith and repentance, apply to the Redeem- 
er of the world. By piety and prayer, feck the pro- 
tedlion of the God of heaven. I conclude with the 
folemn words, in which a great prince delivered his 
dying charge to his fon ; words, wiiich every young 
perfon ought to confider as addreiled to himftlf, and 
to engrave deeply on his heart-: ** Solomon^ my fon^ 
know thou the God of thy fathers ; andfcrve him with 
a perfe6l hearty and with a willing mind. For the 
Lord fearches all hearts, and underflandeth all the 
imaginations of the thoughts. If thou fcek him, he 
will be found of thee; but if thou forfake him, he 
- will caft thee off for ever*" j l a i r. If 
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round mOp^redoubled my amazement. The cralh of 
falling houfcs, the tottering of tower*, and the groans 
of the d) ing,V.i contributed to raife my terror and d6- 
fpair. On every- fide of me, I fawr nothing but a 
fcene of ruin ; and danger threatening wherever I 
(liould iiy. I commended myfelf to God, as my; laft 
great refuge. At that hour, O how vain was eve- 
ry fublunary happinefs I Wealth, honour, empire, 
wifdom, all mere ufelefs founds, and as empty as the 
bubbles in the deep I Ju it Handing on the threfl)h61d 
of eternity, nothing but God was my pleafure ; and 
the nearer I approached, I only loved him the more. 
After fome time, however, finding that I remained un- 
hurt, amidll the general concuffion, I refolved to ven- 
ture for fafety ; and running as faft asl could, I reach- 
ed the fliore, but almoft terrified out of my reafon, I 
did not fearch long here, till I found the boat in which 
I had landed ; and my companions alfo, whofe terrors 
were even greater than mine. Our meeting was not 
of that kind, where every one is defirous of telling his 
own happy efcaj>e ; it was all filence, and a gloomy 
dread of impendmg terrors.*^ 

*' Leaving this feat of defolation, we profecuted our 
voyage along the coafl ; and the next day came to Ro- 
chetta, where we landed, although the earth ftill con- 
tinued in violent agitations. But we had fcarcely ar- 
rived at our inn, when we were once more obliged to 
return to the boat ; and in about half an hour, we faw 
the greater part of the town, and Ae inn at which we 
had put up, dafhed to the ground, and burying the in- 
habitants beneath the ruins/'^ 

' ** In this manner, proceeding onWard in our little 
rejBelf Rnding no (afety oulandy and yet from the fmall- 
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fs of our boat, having but a very dangerous continu- 
ce at fea, w?. at length landed at Lopizium^ a caftle 
dvfray between Tropaea and Euphafemia, the city to 
liqh, as I faid before, we were bound. Here, wher- 
er I turned my eyes, nothing but fcenes of ruin and 
rror appeared ; towns and caftles levelled to the 
ound ; Strombalo, though at fixty miles diflancCy 
Iching forth flames in an unufual manner, and with 
loife which I could diftindlly hear. But my atten- 
•n was quickly turned from more remote, to conti- 
LOUS' danger* The rumbling found of an approach* 
g earthquake, which we by this time were grown ac* 
tainted with, alarmed us for the confequences ; it eve- 
minute feemed to grow louder, and to approach 
:arer. The placii on which we flood now began to 
ake moil dreadfully ; fo that beSng unable to flandy 
y companions and I caught hold of whatever flirub 
ew next to us, and fupported ourfelves in that man« 

*' After fome time, this violent paroxyfm ceafing, 
e again flood up, in order to profecute our voyage to 
uphaemia, which lay within fight. In the mean time| 
hile we were preparing for this purpofe, I turned my 
-es towards the city, but could fee only a frightful 
irk cloud, that feemed to refl \iponthe place. This 
le more furprifed us, as the weather was fo very fe- 
:ne. We waited, therefore, till the cloud hadpaffed 
vay : then turning to look for the city,; it was totally 
ink. Wonderful to tell ! nothing but a difmal and 
itred lake was feen where it flood. We looked a- 
3ut to find fome one that could tell us of its fad cataf- 
ophe, but could fee no perfon. All was become a 
lelancholy folitude ; a fcene of hideous defolatlotu 
hu5 proceeding penfively along) m c^^& oiSLQ»«^ft»V>^ 
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round m«,^j^doabled my amazement. The crafii of 
falling houfeTs, the tottering of tower*, and the groans 
of the dv ing,kll contributed to raife my terror and d6- 
fpair- On every, fide of me, I faw nothing but a 
fcene of ruin ; aud danger threatening wherever I 
(liould iiy. I commended myfelf to God, as my laft 
great refuge. At that hour, O how vain was eve- 
ry fublunary happinefs I Wealth, honour, empire, 
wifdom, all mere ufelefs founds, and as empty as the 
bubbles in the deep I Ju-t Handing on the threflihold 
of eternity, nothing but God was my pleafure ; and 
the nearer I approached, I only loved him the more. 
After fome time, however, finding that I remained un- 
hurt, amidd the general concuffion, I refolved to ven- 
ture for fafety ; and running as faft as 1 could, I reach- 
ed the fliore, but almoft terrified out of my reafon, I 
did not fearch long here, till I found the boat in whick 
I had landed ; and my companions alfo, whofe terrors 
were even greater than mine. Our meeting was not 
of that kind, where every one is defirous of telling his 
own happy efcaj>e : it was all filence^ and a gloomy 
dread of impendmg terrors.*^ 

*' Leaving this feat of defolation, we profecuted our 
voyage along the coaft ; and the next day came to Ro- 
chetta, where we landed, although the earth ft ill con- 
tinued ra violent agitations. But we had fcarcely ar- 
rived at our inn, when we were once more obliged to 
return to the boat ; and in about half an hoiir, we faw 
the greater part of the town, and Ae inn at which we 
had put up, dafhed to the ground, and burying the in- 
habitants beneath the ruins/'^ 

• ** In this manner, proceeding onWard m our little 
rejBelf finding no fafety oulandy and yet from the fmall« 
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nefs of our boat, having but a very dangerous continue 
ance at fea, wr at length landed at Lopizium^ a caftle 
nidvfray between Tropaea and Euphaemia, the city to 
ivhiqh^ as I faid before, we were bound. Here, wher- 
ever itemed my eyes, nothing butfcenes of ruin and 
horror appeared ; towns and caftles levelled to the 
ground ; Strombalo, though at fixty miles diftancc, 
belching forth flames in an unufual manner, and with 
a noife which I could diftindlly hear. But my atten- 
tion was quickly turned from more remote, to conti- 
guous-danger* The rumbling found of an approach* 
ing earthquake, which we by this time were grown ac- 
quainted with, alarmed us for the confequences ; it eve* 
ry minute feemed to grow louder, and to approach 
nearer. The placii on which we flood now began to 
fliake moil dreadfully ; fo that being unable to flandf 
jny companions and I caught hold of whatever flirub 
grew next to us, and fupported ourfelves in that man- 
ner." 

*' After fome time, this violent paroxyfm ceafing, 
we again flood up, in order to profecute our voyage to 
Euphaemia, which lay within fight. In the mean time^ 
while we were preparing for this purpofe, I turned my 
eyes towards the city, but could fee only a frightful 
dark cloud, that feemed to refl \iponthe place. This 
the more furprifed us, as the weather was fo very fe- 
rene. We waited, therefore, till the cloud hadpaffed 
away ; then turning to look for the cityi it was totally 
funk. Wonderful to tell! nothing but a difmal and 
putred lake was feen where it flood. We looked a- 
bout to find fome one that could tell us of its fad cataf- 
trophe, but -could fee no perfon. All was become a 
melancholy folitude ; a fcene of hideous defolatiotu 
Thus proceeding peofively along) m c^^&QS.te«!^^^^^ 
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decifions of fome of the courts were tinctured with 
that doftrine. It was undoubtedly an abominable 
do(!ilripe ; I thought fothen, and I think fo ftill; but, ne- 
verthelefs, it was a popular do6lrine, and can^e imme- 
diately from thofe who are called the friends of liber* 
ty ;how defervedly, time will fliow. True liberty, in 
my opinion, can only exift when juOice is equally ad- 
miniftered to all; to the king and to the beggar. 
Where is the juftice then, or where is the law thatpro^ 
te6ls a member of parliament more than any other 
man, from the punifliinent due to his crimes ? The 
liiws of this country allow of no place, nor any employ- 
ment, to be a fandhiary for crimes ; and where I have 
the honour to fit as judge, neither royal favour, nor 
popular applaufe, fliall ever proteil the guilty. 

I have now only to beg pardon for having employ- 
ed fo much of your lordlhips' time ; and I am forry a 
bill, frought with fo many good confequences, has not 
met with an abler advocate ; but I doubt not your lord- 
fliip's determination will convince the world, that a 
bill, q4ciMated to contribute fo much to the equal dif- 
tributipn of juflice as the prefent, requires with youir 
lordihips but very littje fupport. 
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An Address to young Persons^ 


I INTEND, in this addrefs, to fliow you the import . 
tance of beginning early to give ferious attention td, 
your condu61. Asfoon as you are capable of reflefti- 
on, you muft perceive that there is aright and a. 
wrong, in human a£l\oi\s. You fee, that thofe Mho 
are born with the fancte ad\;)LTA^^^^ ollow.MTi^^ -a^^iS*. 
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'all equally profperous in the couiTe of lilV. Vyi/.lfc 
fomeof tham, by wife and ilcady cohdiK^i, attain dif- 
tindlion in the world, and pafs their days wiih comfort 
and honour ; otiiers, of the fame rank, by mean and vi- 
cious behaviour 5'forfeit the advantages of their birth j 
involve themfelves in muchmifery ; and end in being 
a difgrace to their friends, and a burden on fociety. 
Early, then, may you learn, that it is not on the exter- 
nal condition in which you find yourfelves placed, but 
on the part which you are to a6l, that your welfare or 
unhappinefs, your honour or infamy, depends. Now^ 
when beginning to adl that part, what can be of great- 
er moment, than to regulate yourplanof conduft with 
the mod ferious attention, before you have yet commit- 
ted any fatal or irretrievable errors ? if, ihftead of ex^ 
<rting refle6lion for this valuable purpofe, you deliver 
'yourfelves up, atfo critical a time, toiloth-andpleafure ; 
if you refufe to liften to any counfellor but humour, or 
to attend to any purfuit except that of amufement ; if 
you allow yourfelves to float loofe and carelefs on the 
tide of life, ready to receive any dire6lion which the 
current of faihion may chance to give you; what can 
you expedl to follow from fuch beginnings ? While fo 
many around you are undergoing the fad confequences 
of a like indifcretion, for what reafon ftiall not thofe 
confequences extend to you ? Shall you attain fuccefs 
without that preparation, and efcape dangers without 
that precaution, which is required of others i Shall hap- 
pinefs grow up to you, of its own accord, and fdlicit 
your acceptance, when to the reft of mankind, it is the 
fruit of long cultivation, and the aequifition of labour 
and care ?— Deceive not yourfelves with fuch arro- 
gant hopes. Whatever be your rank, PxoN\dLtxi.^^ n??**. 
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not ff tyour fake, reverfe its eftablifhed order. The 
Author of your being hath enjoined you to ** take 
heed to your ways' ; to ponder the paths of your feet; 
to remember your Creator in the days of your youth." l 
He hath decreed, that they only '^ who feek after wif- 
dom, lliall £nd it ; that fools fliall be afflicted, becaiiTe • 
of their tranfgreffions ; and that whoever refufeth in- 
ilrudlion, (hall deftroy his own foul." By liftening to 
thefe admonitions^ and temperingthe vivacity of youth 
with a proper mixture of ferious thought, you may en- 
fure cheerfulnefs for the reft of life ; but by delivering 
yourfelves up at prefent to giddinefs and levity, you 
lay the foundation of lafting heavinefs of heart. 

When you look forward tothofe plans of life, which . 
either your circumftances have ^ggefted^ or your 
friends have propofed, you will nothefitatc toacknow* 
ledge, that in order to purfue them with advantage, 
fome previous difcipline is requifite. Be aflurcd, | 
that whatever is to be your profeilion, no education it j 
more neceffary td your fuccefs, than the acquirement I 
of virtuous difpofitions and habits. This is the uni- 
verfal preparation for every chara6ler, and every fta* 
tion in life. Bad as the world is, refpedl is always paid 
to virtue. In the ufual courfc of human affairs, it will 
be found, that a plain underftanding, joined with ac« 
knowledged worth, contributes more to profperityy , 
than the brighteft parts without probity or honour* 
Whether fcience or bufmefs, or public life, be your 
aim, virtue dill enters, for a principal (hare, into all 
thofe great departments offociety. It is connedled 
with emineuce, in every liberal art; wlthreputatiouyin 
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every branch of fair and ufeful bufmefs; with difiinc- 
tion, in every public ftation. The vigour which it 
gives the mind, and the weight which it adds to cha- 
ra£ter ; the generous fentiments which it breathes ; 
the undaunted fpirit which it infpires ; the ardour of 
diligence which it quickens ; the freedom which it 
procures from pernicious and difhoifourable avocati- 
ons ; are the foundations of all that is highly ho- 
nourable, or greatly fuccefsful among men. 

Whatever ornamental or engaging endowments you 
now poffefs, virtue is a necefiary requifite, in order to 
their (hining with proper luftre. Feeble are the attrac- 
tions of the fairell form, if it be fufpefted that nothing 
within correfponds to the pleafing appe aran ce \v i thout. 
^hort are the triumphs of wit, when it is fuppofed to 
be the vehicle of malice. By whatever means you 
may at firil attract the attention, you can hold the 
efteem, and fecure the hearts of others, only by ami- 
able difpolitions, and the accompliihments of the mind* 
Thefe are the qualities whofe influence will Ian, when 
the luflre of all that once fparkled and dazzled has 
pafled away. 

Let not then the feafon of youth be barren of im- 
provements^ fo effcntial to your future felicity and 
honour. Now is the fecd-timeof life ;- and according 
to *' what you fow, you Ihall reap." Your charafter 
is now, under divine aififtance, of your own forming; 
your fate is, in fome meafure, put into your own hands- 
Your nature is as yet pliant and foft. Habits have not 
eftabliftied their dominion. Prejudices have not pre- 
occupied your underftanding. The world has not had 
time to contradl and debafe yout affedHons. All your 
powers are more vigorous, difemb;«:?ifitd^ •saiii Sx^^^ 
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than they will be at any future period. Whatever iin- 
l)ulfe you now give to your deiires andpaflions, thedi* 
reftion is likely to continue. It will form the channel 
in M'hich your life is to run ; nay, it may determine its 
cverlivUing iffue. Confider then the employment of 
this important period, as the highcft trutt which fliaB 
ever be committed to you ; as in a great meafure, de» 
cilive of your happinefs, in time, and in eternity. As- 
in the fu:ce(riOn of the feafons, each, by the iovariabte 
laws of Nature, aile6ls the produ£lions of what is next 
in courfe -, fo, in human life, every period of our age^ 
according as it is well or ill fpent, influences the hap- 
pinefs of that which is to follow. Virtuous youth 
gradually brings forward accompli filed and flourifliing 
manhood ; and fuch manhood pafies of itfelf, without 
uneafmefs, into refpeftable and tranquil old age. Bat 
when nature is turned out of its regular courfe, difor* 
dcr takes place in the moral jufl as in the vegetable 
world. If the Spring put forth no blolfoms, in Sum^ 
iTver there v ill be no beauty, and in Autumn, no fruit. 
So, if youth be trifled away without improvement^ 
manhood will probably be coniemptible, and old age 
miferablc. If the beginnings of life have been " vani- 
ty," its latter end can fcarcely be any other than " vex- 
ation of fpirit." 

I fball fmifli this addrefs, with calfing your attention 
to that dependence on the bleffing of Heaven, which, 
amrdft alt your endeavours after improvement, you 
ought continually to preferve. It is too common with 
the young, even when they refolve to tread the path 
of virtue and honour, to fet out with prefumptuoui 
ronfidenccin themfelves. Truftinyto ther ©wn abi» 
Jities for carrying theaiiucc^i^iva^ \5Ea^>3.^lv Ufc^ they 
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are carelefs of applying to God, or of deriving any 
affiftance from what they are apt to reckon the glooniy 
difcipUne of religion. Alas ! how little do they know 
the dangers which await them ? Neither human wif- 
dom, nor human virtue, unlupported by religion, is 
equal to the trying fituations which often occur in life. 
By the ihock of temptation, how frequently have the. 
mofi; virtuous intentions been overthrown : Under the 
preffure of difaller, how often has the greateil conftun- 
cy funk ? " every good and every peric6l gift, is from 
aboVe- '^ Wifdom and virtue, as well as *' riches aiid 
-honour, come from God." Deflitute of his favour,. 
you are in no better lituation, with all your boaUcd 
abilities, than orphans left to wander in a tracklels dc- 
fert, without any guide to condu6l them„ or any Ihtl- 
ter to cover them from the gathering florm. Correifl^ 
then, this ill-founded arrogance. Expecl not, that 
your happinefs can be indcpendant of him who made 
you. By faith and repentance, apply to the Redeem- 
er of the world. By piety and prayer, feck the pro- 
tedlion of the God ofheaven^ I conclude with the 
folemn words, in which a great prince delivered his 
dying charge to hia fon ; words, wiiich every young 
perfon ought to coniider as addrefled to himlVlf, and 
to engrave deeply on. his heart :, ** Solomon^ my fon^ 
know thou the God of thy fathers ; andferve him with 
a perfe6l hearty and with a willing mind. For the 
Lord fearches all hearts, and underflandeth all the 
imaginations of the thoughts. If thou fcek him, he 
will be found of thee; but if thou forfake him, he 
will caft thee off for ever»" jlair. r 
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CHAPTER IX. 


PROMISCUOUS AND MIXED PIECES. 


BECTION I. 

Earthquake at Calabriay in the year ]IGS8« 


A 


N account of this dreadful earthquake, is given by 
the celebrated Father Kircher. It happened M^hilft he 
was on his journey to vifit Mount -Etna, and the reft 
of the wonders that lie towards the foudi of Italy* 
Kircher is con(idered,^by fcholars, as one of the great- 
eft prodigies of it aming. 

*' Having hired abo«it, in company with four more, 
(two friars of the ordcV of St. Francis, and two fecu- 
lars,) we launched, from the harbour of Meffina, in 
Sicily ; and arrived the fame day, at the promontory 
of Pelorus. Our dellination was for the city of Eu- 
phaemia, in Calabria ; where we had forac bufinefs to 
tranfadl; and where we defigned to tarry for fonie 
time. However, Providence fecmed willing to crofs 
our defign ; for we were obliged to continue three 
days at Pelorus, on account of the weather; and 
though we often put out to fea, yet we were as often 
driven back. At length, wearied with the delay, wc 
refolved to profecute our voyage ; and although the 
fea feemed more than ufually agitated, we ventured* 
forward. The gulph of Charybdis, which we ap- 
proHched, feemed whVrUd rouu^m^uOKi^^aaauer, as 
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to form a vaft hollow, verging to a point injjie centre. 
Proceeding onward, and turning n>y ey^fi to ^tna, I 
faw it caft fortWarge volumes of fmoke, <;/ mountainous 
fizes, which entirely covered the ffland^ and blotted 
out the* very fhores from my view. This, together 
with the dreadful noife, and the fulphurous llench 
which was ftrongly perceived, filled me with apprehen- 
fions, that fome more dreadful calamity was impend- 
ing. The fea itfelf feemed to wear a very unufual 
appearance: they who have feen a lake in a violent 
fliower of rain, covered all over with bubbles, will 
conceive fome idea of its agitations. My furprife was 
ftill increafed, by the calmnefs and ferenity of the 
weather ; not a breeze, not a cloud, which might be 
fuppofed to put all nature thus into motion. I there- 
fore warned my companions, that an earthquake was 
approaching ; and, after fome time, making for the 
fhore with all pofTible diligence, we landed at Tropaea, 
happy and thankful for having efcaped the threatening 
dangers of the fea." 

** But our triumphs at land were of (hort duration ; 

for we had fcarcely arrived at the Jefuits' College, in 
that City, when our cars were dunned with a horrid 

found, refembling that of an infinite number of chari- 
ots driven fiercely forward ; the wheels Tattling, and 
the thongs cracking. Soon after this, a moft dreadful 
earthquake enfued ; fo that the whole tra6t upon which 
we flood, /ecmed to vibrate, as if we were in the fcaie 
of a balance, that continued wavering. This motion, 
bowever, foon grew more violent; and being no lon- 
ger able to keep my legs, I was thrown proftrate upon 
the ground. lu the mean time, the univerfal ruia 
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round m%jjt;edoubled my amazement. The crafh of 
falling houfes, the tottering of towers, and the groans 
of the d) ing,WU concributed to raife my terror and dfc- 
fpair. On every, lide of me, I faw nothing but a 
fcene or rain ; and danger threatening wherever I 
(liould ily. I commended myfelf to God, as my^ laft 
great refuge. At that hour, O how vain was eve- 
ry fublunary happinefs I Wealth, honour, empire, 
wifdom, all mere ufelefs founds, and as empty as the 
bubbles in the deep I Juli Handing on the threfl)h6ld 
of eternity, nothing but God was my pleafure j and 
the nearer I approached, I only loved him the more. 
After fome time, however, finding that I remained un- 
hurt, amidll the general concuflion, I refolved to ven- 
ture for iafety ; and running as fall asl could, I reach* 
ed the fliore, but almoft terrified out of my reafon. I 
did not fearch long here, till I found the boat in whick 
I had landed ; and my companions alfo, whofe terrors 
were even greater than mine. Our meeting was not 
of that kind, where every one is defirous of telling his 
own happy efcape : it was all filence, and a gloomy 
dread of impendmg terrors/* 

*' Leaving this feat of defolation, we profecuted our 
voyage along the coaft ; and the next day came to Ro- 
chetta, where we landed, although the earth flill con* 
tinned in violent agitations. But we had fcarcely ar- 
rived at our inn, when we were once more obliged to 
return to the boat ; and in about half an hour, we faw 
the greater part of the town, and me inn at which we^ 
had put up, dafhed to the ground, andbur)ing the in* 
habitants beneath the ruitis/'^ 

* ** In this manner, proceeding onWard in our little 
rejSGl^ finding no fafety oulandy audyetfrom the fmall- 
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nefs of our boat, having but a very dangerous continu- 
ance at fea, wr at length landed at Lopizium^ a ca(VIe 
midday between Tropaea and Euphaenaia, the city to 
whiqh^ as I faid before, we were bound. Here, wher- 
ever i turned my eyes, nothing but fcenes of ruin and 
horror appeared ; towns and caftles levelled to the 

J,,, ground; Strombalo, though at fixty miles diftance, 
belching forth flames in an unufual manner, and with 
a noife which I could diftindlly hean But my atten- 
tion was quickly turned from more remote, to conti- 
guous danger* The rumbling found of an approach-* 
ing earthquake, which we by this time were grown ac- 

i quainted with, alarmed us for the confequences ; it eve- 
ry minute feemed to grow louder, and to approach 
nearer. The placii on which we flood now began to 
fl'iake moft dreadfully; fo that befcig unable to ftand, 
X>ay companions and I caught hold of whatever (hrub 
grew next to us, and fupported ourfelves in that man- 
ner." 

*' After fome time, this violent paroxyfm ceafing, 
■^e jigain flood up, in order to profecute our voyage to 
•Euphaemia, which lay within fight. In the mean time^ 
^hile we were preparing for this purpofe, I turned my 
^yes towards the city, but could fee only a frightful 
^urk cloud, that feemed to refl upon the place. This 
^He more furprifed us, as the weather was fo very fe- 
^ene. We waited, therefore, till the cloud hadpaffed 
^yray : then turning to look for the city-j it was totally 
^'unk. Wonderful to tell! nothing but a difmal and 
pxitred lake was feen where it ftood^ We looked a- 
^out to find fome one that could tell us of its fad cataf- 
"^rophe, but could fee no perfon. All was become a 
K ^^lancholy folitude ; a fcene of hideous defolatioxu 
\ Thus proceeding* peolively along, m qvi^ft. ol tortsv^Vv^!- 
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life ! She had all the wifdom of age, and difcretionof 
a matron, joined with youthful fweetnefs and virgin 
modclly. \Vith what an engaging fgndnefsdid flie be- 
have to her father ! How kindly and refpeftfuUy re- 
ceive his friends ! How affedlionately treat all thofe 
who, in their refpe6live offices, had the care and edu«' 
cation of her! She employed much of her time in read- 
ing, in which flie difcovered great ftrength of judg- 
ment ; ilie indulged herfelf in few diveiffions, and 
thofe with much caution. With what forbearance, 
with what patience, with what courage did fhe endure 
her Ittik illnefs ! She complied with all the.diredlions 
of her phyficians ; fhe encouraged her filler, and her 
father ; and, when all her ftrength of body was exhauft- 
' ' . ^)orted herfelf by the fingle vigour of her mind, 
ndeed, continued, evento her laft moments, un- 
1. by the pain of a long illnefs, or the terrors of 

;•-. ■ :hinp: death; and it is a refledlion which makes 
I of her fo much the more to be lamented. A 
I . nitely fevere ! and more fevere by the particu- 
i : I un<flure in which it happened ! She was contradl- 
' :■ moft worthy youth ; the wedding day was fix- 
we were all invited. — How fad a change from 
heft joy^ to the deepeft forrow I How ftiall I ex- 
le wound that pierced my heart, when I heard 
nus himft:lf, (as grief is ever finding out cir- 
ices to aggravate its afilidlion,) ordering the 
he had .defigned to lay out upon clothes and 
for her marriage, to be employed in myrrh and 
or her funeral ? He is a man of gi'cat learning 
Dd fenfe, who has applied himfelf, from his ear^ 
' • '; • uth^ to the nobleft and moft elevated ftudics j ,i. 
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but all the maxirrts of fortitude, which he has received 
^ from books, or advanced himfelf, he now abfolutoly 
[ rejedls ; and every oth:^r virtue of his heart gives place 
\ to all a parent's tendernefs. We (hall excufc, we ihall 


even approve his forrow, when we confider what he 
' has loft. He has loft a daughter who refembled him 
in his manners, as well as his perfon ; and exaflly co- 
I pied out all her fiither. If his friend Marcellinus lliall 
think proper io write to him, upon" the fubjcft of fo 
reafonable a grief, let me remind him not to ufe the 
rougher arguments of confolation, and fuch as fee m to 
carry a fort of reproof with them ; but thofe of kind 
and fympathifing humanitj^ Time will render him 
more open to the di6\ates of reafon : for as a frcdi 
wound Ihrinks back from the hand of the fargcon, but 
by degrees fubmits to, and even requires th<: means of 
• its cure ; fo a mind, under tlie firft impreiTions of a 
misfortune, Ihuns and rejedls all arguments of confo- 
lation ; but at length, if applied with tendernefs, calm 
ly and willingly acquiefces in them. Farewcl. 

:MELM0TH'» PLINY. . 
SECTION IV. 

On Discretion, 

I HAVE often thought, if the mitids of men were 
Taidopen, we iliould fee but little difference bctweeu. 
that of the wife man and that of the fool. 

There are infinite reveries, numberlefs extravagan- 
ces, and a fucceflion of vanities, which pafs through 
both. Thegreat difference is, that the firft knows how 
to pick and cull his thoughts for converfation, by fup* 
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prefling fome and communicating otliers ; whereas the 
other lets thtm all indifferently fly out in wordr. This 
fort of difcrction, however, has no place in private 
converfation between intimate friends. On fuch oc- 
cafions, the wife It men very often talk like the weafc- 
eft ; for indeed talking with a friend is nothing elfe 
than thinking aloud* 

TuUy has therefore ver\' jiiftly expofed a precept^ 
delivered by fome ancient writers, That a man ihoujd 
live with his enemy in fuch a manner, as might leave 
him room to become his friend ; and with his friend| 
in fuch a manner, that, if he became his enemy, tt 
fliouldnot be in his power to hurt him. The firfl part 
of this rule, which n gards our behaviour towards an 
enemy, is indeed very rcafonablc, as well as very pru- 
dential ; but the latter part of it, which regards our be- 
haviour towards a friend, favours more of cunning 
than of difcretion; and would cut a man off from the 
greatell plcafures of life, which are the freedoms of 
converfation with a bofom friend. Befides that, when 
a friend is turned into an enemy, the world is juft 
enough to accufe the perfidioufnefs of the friend, ra- 
ther than the indifcretion of the perfon who confided 
in him. 

Difcretion does not only fhow itfelf in words, but in 
all the circumftanccs of adlion ; and is like an under- 
agent of Providence, to guide and dire6l us in' the or- 
dinary concerns of life. 

There are many more fliining qualities in the mind *" 
of man, but there is none fo ufcful as difcretion. It is 
this, indeed, which gives a val;ae to all the reft ; which 
fets them at work in their proper times and places j and 
turns thi^m to the advautag^ of the ^jerfon who is pof- 
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feffcd of them. Without it, learning is pedantry, and 
wit impertinence ; virtue itfelf looks like weaknefs ; 
the beft parts only qualify a man to be more fprightly 
in errors, and a6live to his own prejudice. 

Difcretion does not only make a man the mafter of 
his own parts, but of other men's. The difcreet man 
' finds out the talents of thofe he converfes with ; and 
Inows liow to apply them'to proper ufes. Accor- 
dingly, if we look into particular communities and di- 
vifions of men, we may pbferve, that.it is the difcreet 
man, not the witty, nor the learned, nor the brave who 
guides the converfation, and gives meafures to the fo- 
ciety. A man with great talents, but void of difcreti- 
on, is like Polyphemus in the fable, ftrong and blind ; 
endued with an irrefillable force, which, for wunt of 
fight, is of no ufe to him. 

Though a man have all other perfections and want 
difcretion, he will be of no great confcquence in the 
wbrld; but if he have this fingle talent in pCrfe^lion, 
and but a common fhare of others, he may do what he 
pleafes in his particular fUtion of life. 

At the fame time that I think difcretion the mod 
ufeful talent a man can be mafler of, I look upon cun- 
' xiing to be the accomplifliment of little, mean, unj^c- 
nerous^ minds, Difcretion points out the noblefl ends 
to us ; and purfues the mod proper and laudable me- 
thods of attaining them: cunning has only private fcl- 
£fli aims ; and flicks at nothing which may make them 
Succeed. Difcretion has large and extended viov/s ; 
and, like a well formed eye, commands a whole hoyi- 
zon: cunning isakindof ihort fightednefs, thatdifco- 
vers the minute il obje6ls v/hicli are near at liand, but 
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place, for thoF^f which find admittance into our hearts 
from fupine negligence, from total relaxation of at- 
tention, from allowing our imagination to rove with 
entire licence, ** like the eyes of the fool towards the 
ends of the earth." Our minds are, in this cafe, 
thrown open to folly and vanity. They areproflituted 
to every evil thing which pleafcs to take poiTeffion. 
The confecii-cnces mwfl all be charged to our account; i-. 
and in vain we plead excufe from human infirmity. 
Hence it appears, tliut the great objeft at which wc 
are to aim in governufg our thoughts, is to take the 
mod elTt clual m.ial\ircs for preventing the introdu£li- 
on of fuch as are finful, and for liaftcning their expul- 
fion, I'i uicv ihail have introduced themfclves without 
coiifcnt of ihc will. 

Kut when v»e cJeioend into our breads, and examine 
how iiir vv'c l.'ave Iludicd to keep this objccl in view, 
who can tell, '' how oft he hath offended ?" In no ar- 
ticle of r~ligion or morals are men more culpably re- 
mi Is, tli;in ui thi uivrril rallied indulgeuce they give to 
fancy ; and that too, lor the moft part, witiiout re- 
murfe. Since the time that Rcafoa began to exert her 
powers, Thought, during our v.-aking hours, has been 
active in every breaft, without a moments fufpenfion 
or paufe. The current of ideas has been always flow- 
ing. The wheels of the fpiritual engine have circula- 
ted wiih perpetual motion. Let me a(k, what has 
been the fruit of this inceflant aftivity with the 
greater part of mankind ? Of the innumerable hours- 
that have been emplo)'ed in thought, how few are 
marked wiih any permanent or ufeful tffedl? How 
many have either pafled away in idle dreams ; or have 
been abandoned to anxious difcontc uted muiings^ to ixa^ 
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focial aud malignant paQions, or to inregular and crimi- 
nal defires ? Had I power to lay open that flore- 
houfe of iniquity which the hearts of too many con- 
ceal ; coiUd I draw out and read to them a lifl of all 
the imaginations they have devifed, and all the pallions 
they have indulged in fccret ; what a pifture of men 
fliould I prefent to themfelves ! What crimes would 
they appear to have perpetrated in fccrecy, which to 
their moil intimate companions they durft not reveal! 
Even when men imagine their thoughts to be inno- 
cently employed, they too commonly fufferthemto run 
out into extravagant imaginations, - and chimerical 
plans of what they would wifli to attain, or choofe to 
be, if they could frame the courfe of things according 
to their defire. Though fuch employments of fancy 
come not under the fame dcfcription with thofe which 
are plainly criiViinal, yet wholly unblameable they fel- 
<lom are. Befides the wafle of time which they occa- 
fion, and the mifapplication which they indicate of 
thofe intelle6lual powers that were given to us for 
much nobler purpofes, fuch romantic fpeculatigns lead 
us always into the neighbourhood of forbidden regions. 
They place us on dangerous ground. They are' for 
the mod part conne6lcd with fome one bad paflion ; 
and they always nouriih a giddy and frivolous turn of 
thought. They unfit the mind for applying with vi- 
gour to rational purfuits, or for acquiefcing in fober 
plans of conduct. From that ideal world in which it 
allows itfclf to dwell, it returns to the commcrcQ of 
men^, unbent and relaxed, fickly and tainted, averfe 
from difcharging the duties, apd fometimes difqualifi- 
^d even forreliihingthe pleafures of ordinary life. 
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0:2 the Evilswhichfoxv from unrestrained Passions^ 

Wir FN man revolted from his Maker, I?is paffiotift 
reh'lli.'d ac^aiiifl: hiaifelf ; and, from being originally 
tlie niiniitirs of rcafon, have become the tyrants of the/ 
fo;il, lienro, in treating of this fiibjeft, two thingi 
may be aii-.m^d as priaciples : firft, that through thefl^ 
prefent wcukucIs of the unJerllanding, our paflionsare 1^ 
often dirc'^ed towards improper objcLls ; and next| 1^ 
that even vrhiii their dire6lion is juft, and theirbbjeflr'^ 
are innoi:ent, ihcy perpetually tend to run intoexcefs,-! 
th'.*y always hurry us towar'Js their gratili cation, with i' 
a blind and dangerous impttuofity. On thcfe two |! 
points thru turns the whole government of our paffi- 
ons : firit, to afcertidii the. proper objefts of their pur- 
fuit, and nt.xt, to reftrain thein in that purfuit, 
when they would carry u:5 beyond the bounds of 
reafon. Ifthi-re be any paffion which intrudes itfelf 
unfeafonably into our mind, which darkens and trou- 
bles our judgment, or habitually difcompofes our 
temper ; which unfits us for proj)erly difcharging the 
duties, or difqualifies us for cheerfully enjoying the 
comforts of life, we may certainly conclude it to have 
gained a dangerous afcendant. The great objefl; which 
we ought to propcfe to ourfclves is, to acquire a firm 
and (Icdfaft mind, which the infatuation of pa'Tion fliall 
not feduce, nor its violence fliake ; which refting on 
fixed principles, (liall, in the midll of contending emo- 
tions^ remain free, and ma&er of itfelf ; able, to lifteR 
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calmly to the voice of confcience, and prepared to 

obey its di6lates without liefitation. 

To obtain, if poHible, fuch command of pafTion, is 

one of the highell attainments of tlie rational nature. 

Arguments to (how its importance crowd upon us 
from every quarter. If there be any fertile fource of 
mifchief to humai^ life, it is, beyond doubt, the mif- 
Tule of palfion. It is this which poifons the enjoyment 
of individuals, overturns the order of fociety, and 
ftrews the path of life with fo many mii'eries, as to 
render it indeed die vale of tears. All thofe great 
fcenes of public calamit}'^, Mhich we behold with alUi- 

>»tti(hmentand horror, have originated from the fource 

i^f violent pauions. Thefe have ovurfpread the earth 
with bloodlhed. Thefe have pointed the afiaffin's dag- 
ger, and filled the poifoned bowl. Thefe, in every 
age, have furniihed too copious materials for the ora- 

■ tor's pathetic declamation, and for the poet's tragical 
fong. 

When from public life we defcend to private con- 
du61:, though paflion operates not there in fuch a wide 
and deftru6live fphere, we (liall find its influence to be 
no lefs baneful.. I need not mention the black and 
fierce palTions, fuch as envy, jealoufy, and revenge, 
whofe effefts are obviouily noxious, and whofe agita- 
tions are immediate mifery. But take any of the 1'- 
centious and fenfual kind. Suppofe it to have unli- 
mitted fcope ; trace it throughout its co>irfe ; and we 
fhall find that gradually, a84tr4fes,- it taints the found- 
nefs and troubles the peace of his mind over whom it 
reigns ; that, in its progrefs, it engages him in purfuits 
which are marked either with danger or with fliame ; 
that, in the end, it waftes his fortwne,, ^ti^vXo^^\vvb 

health, or debafcs his charaficr •, ^ivOi ^^^icw^x.^^ ^ 
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the miferies in which it has involved him, with ibiw^ 
conrliKiing pangs of bitter remorfe. Through all die J >3 
ilages of this fatal courfe, how many have heretofore |t 
ran ? What multitudes do we da ily b&hold purfuing 
it, with blind and headlong fteps ? BLAia. |o 

r 
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SIXTION VII. 


On the proper State of cur Temper^ with respcctto ofM 

another, .(1* 

Ji 

It is evident, in the gt*neral, that if we confultui^^ 
thi r public welfare or private happinefs, Chriftianlf 
cbarity ought to regulate our difpofition in rautuil 
iiitercourfe. But as this great principle admits 
feven.l divcrfified appearances, let us confider fo 
of the chief forms under which it ought to fliow itfelfl 
ill theufuul tcnour of life. 

What, firll, ])rtft lUs-itfclf to be recommended, i» 
a peaceable temper ; a difpolition aveife to give of- 
fence, and delirous of cuUivalii:^ harmony, and ami* 
cable iiUerccurfe in foci( ty. This fuppofes } ielding 
and condefcending manners, unwilliugnefs to contend 
with ollivrs about trides, and, in contefls that are un-. 
avoidable, proper i"i>oderation of fpirit. Such a tepi- 
per is ibc ii: ft principle of felf-enjoynient. It is the 
bafis of all order and happinefs among mankind. The 
poiitive and contentious, the rude and quarrelfome, 
are the bane of fociety. They feem deftined to blaft 
the fmall ihare of comfort which nature has here 
allotted to man. liut they cannot diHuib the peace of 
Oiliers, more than they break their own. The huni-* 
caiie rages fir ft in tWir o\\T\V>o^om, \i^W^\\.\^\t\. 
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forth upon the world. In the tempefts which they 
raife, they are always toft ; and frequently it is their 
lot to perilh. 

A peaceable temper muft be fupported by a candid 

one, or a difpofition to view the condufi: of others with 

iEiirnefs and impartiality. This ftands oppofed to a 

jealous and fufpicious temper, which afcribes evcry^ac- 

■ tion to the worft motive, and throws a black (hade 

over eVery charadler. If we would be happy in our- 

rfelves, or in our connexions with others, let us guard 

..againft this' malignant fpirit. Let us ftudy that chari- 

ti^ ** which thinketh no evil;" that temper .which, 

rithout degenerating into credulity, will difpofe us to 

ri)* juft ; ,and which can*allow us to obferve an error, 

[llrithout imputing it as a crime. Thus, we (hall be kept 

from that continual irritation, which imaginary in- 

•ics raife in afufpicious breaft ; and fliall walk among 

^Hien as our brethren, not as our enemies. 

r, ■" But to be peaceable, and to be candid, is not all that 

is required of a good man. He muft cultivate a kind, 

generous, and fvmpathizing temper, which feels for dif- 

trefs, wherever it is beheld ; vhich enters into the con- 

jcems of his friends with ardour ; and to all with whom 

he has intercourfe, is gentle, obliging and humane. 

'.How amiable appears fuCh a difpofition, when contraft- 

ed'with a malicious or envious temper, which wraps 

" itfelf up in its own narrow intereft, looks with TtU evil 

eye on the fuccefs of others, and with an unnatural fa- 

tisfaflion, feeds on their difappointments or miferies ! 

How little does he know of the true happincfs of life, 

who is a ftrangerto that intcrcourfe of good offices and 

kind affedlions, which, by a pl^afing charm, attaches 

men to one another, and circulates joy t:oTcv\vvr\\Nw \5> 

heart I 

U 
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circd and fourth Pfalm, in particular, difplays the pow* 

cr and goodnefs of Providence, in creating and pre- 

erving the world, and the various tribes of animals 

.in it, with fuch majeftic brevity and beauty, as it is 

in vain to look for in any human compofition. 

Such of the do6lrines of the Gofpel as are level to 
human capacity, appear to be agreeable to the pureft 
truth, an d the foundeft morality. All the genius and 
learning of the Heathen world : all the penetration of 
P} thagoras, Socrates, and Ariflotle, had never been 
able to produce fuch a fyftem of moral duty, and fo 
rational an account of Providence and of man, as are 
to be found in the New Teftament. Compared, in^ 
deed, with this, all other moral and theological wif« 
dom 

LnfeS) difcountenanc'd, and like folly Hiows. 

BEATTI^ 


SECTION. I3U 


Rejlecliom. occasioned by a Review of the Blessings^ 
pronounced by Christ on his Disciples^' in his Ser-^ 

mon on the Mount. 

What abundant reafon have we to thank God, that 
this large and inftru6live difcourfe of our bleifedi Re- 
deemer, is fo particularly recorded by the facred hif- 
lorian. Let every one that "hath ears to hear'' at- 
t^ nd to it : for furely no man ever fpoke as our Lord 
did on this occafion. Let us fix our minds in a pof- 
ture of humble attention, that we may, *' receive the 
lii\y from his mouth." 
He opened it with b\eff\i\^s, y^^c^\^\ ^\v^ ^od 
imporuwt bleffings. But on \N\vom ^x*:: ^fi>j ^^^ 
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■Rounced ? and whom are we taught to think tlie happi- 
cft of mankind ? The meek and the humble ; the peni- 
tent and the merciful ; the peaceful and the pure ; thofci 
that hunger and thirll after righteoufnefs ; thofc that la- 
bour, but faint not, under perfecution I Lord I how dif- 
ferent are thy maxims from thofe of the children of tliis 
world ! They call the proud happy ; and admire the guy, 
the rich, the powerful, and the vidtorious. But let a 
vain world take its gaudy trifles, and drefs up ihc 
foolifli creatures that purfue them. . May our fouls 
fhare in thathappinefs which the Son of God came to 
recommend and to procure I May we obtain mercy of 
the Lord; may we be owned as his children; enjoy 
his prefence ; and inherit his kingdom ! With thef e 
enjoyments, and thefe hopes, we M^ill cheerfully wel- 
come the loweft, or the mofl painful circumftanccs. 

Let us be animated to cultivate thofe amiable vir- 
tues, which are here recommended to us ; this hu- 
mJlity and meeknefs ; this penitent fenfe of fm ; thi« 
ardent defire after righteoufnefs ; this companion and 
purity ; this peacefulnefs and fortitude of foul; and, 
in a word, this univerfal goodnefs which becomes us, 
as we fuftain the charafler of*' llic fait of the earth/' 
and **'the light of the world." 

Is there not rcafon to lament, that we anfv/er the 
charadler no better ? Is there not reafon to exclaim, 
with a good man in former times, *' BleCTed Lord I 
either thefe are not thy words, or we are not chrifli- 
ans !*' Oh, feafon oiir hearts more efFeftually with thy 
grace ! Pour forth that divine oil on our lampr. ! Then 
IhuU the flame bVighten ; thtn ihall the ancient hon- 
•urs of thy religion he revived ; and muLitudea te 
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awakened and animated, by the luftre of it, ^' to glo- 
riU onr FaThcr in heaven," do ud ridge. 




SECTION. X. 


Schemes of JJJe often illusory . 

Cm Art, the fon of Iluffan, had paffed fcventy-fivc 
years in honour and pTofperity. The favour of three 
fuccclfive califs had filled his houfe with gold and 
filver : and whenever he appeared, the benedidlions 
of the people proclaimed his paffage* 

Terreftial happinefs is of (hoii: continuance. The 
brighlniTs of the flame is wafting its fuel j the fragrant 
^ower is pafHng away in its own odours. The vigour 
of Omar began to fail ; the curls of beauty fell from 
his head ; ftrength departed from his hands ; and agi- 
lity from his feet. lie gave back to the calif the keys 
oftrud, and thefcals of fecrecy; and fought no other 
picafure for the remains of life, than the convcrfe of 
the wife and the gratitude of the good. 

The powers of his mind were yet unimpan*ed. His 
rhambcr was filled by vifitants, eager to catch the dic- 
tates of experience, and officious to pay the tribute of 
;Ldmiration. CaleJ, the fan of the viceroy of Egypt, 
entered every day early, and retired- late. He was 
beautifid and eloquent : Omar admired his wit, and 
loved his docility. " Tell mc,'^ faid Caled, " thou 
to whafc voice nations have lidened, ar^d' whofe wif- 
ciom is known to the extremities of Afia^tell me how* 
" I may lefcmble Omar the prudent. Th&,art5 by which 
thou haft (gained power ;^wd px^fexved it, are to thee 
no lon^-er nec4^S!avy or uCefu\ ; \rc\\)^\X \q» vcvvt >\vi. *lv.vL\'t\ 
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of thy condudl) and teach me the plan upon which thy 
ivifdom has built thy fortune." 

** Young man," faid Omar, " it is of little ufe to 
form plans of life. When I took my firft furvey of 
the world, in my twentieth year, having confidered 
. the various conditions of mankind, in the hour of 
folitude I faid thus to myfelf, leaning againfl a cedar, 
which fpread its branches over my head : '* Seventy 
years are allowed to man : I have yet fifty remaining. 
Ten years I will allot to the attainment of knowledge, 
and ten I will pafs in foreign countries ; I fliall be 
learned, and therefore fliall be honoured ; every city 
will fliout at my arrival, and every ftudent will folicit 
my fricndflup. Twenty years-thus paffed, will ftore 
my mind with images, which I fliall be bufy, through 
the reft of my life, in combining and comparing. I 
fliall revel in inexhauflible accumulations of intelle^lu- 
: al riches ; I fliall find new pleafures for every moment ; 
and fliall nevermore be weary of myfelf. I will not, 
- however, deviate too far f* cm t^e beaten track of life ; 
but will try what can be found in female delicacy. I 
will many a wife beautiful as the Houws, and wife as 
Zobeide : with her I will live twenty years within the 
fuburbs of Bagdat, in cveiy pleafure that wealth can 
purcbafe, and fancy can invent. I will then retire to a 
. rural dwelling j pafs my days in obfcurity and contem- 
plation ; and lie filently down on the bed of death. 
Through my life it fliall be my fettled refolution, that 
I will never depend upon the fmiles of princes ; that 
. I will never itand expofed to the artifices of courts ; 
I^will never pant for public honours, nordiflurb my 
quiet with the aifairs of ftate." Such \y^ my fcbeiBte 
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of lifci which I imprefled ind«libl}r upon my memo* 

** The firft par*, of my cnfuing time was to be fpcnt 
in fearch of knowledge, and I know not bow I was di* 
verted from my defign. I had no vifible impediments 
without nor any ungovernable paflions within. I re* 
garded knowledge as the higheft honour, and^the mod, 
engaging pleafure ; yet day ftole upon day, and month 
glided after month, till I found that feven years of the 
firll ten had vanifhed, and left nothing behind them. 
I now poftponed my purpofe of travelling ; for why 
(liould I go abroad, while fo much remained to be 
learned at home I I immured myfelf for four years^ 
and (ludied the laws of the empire^ The fame of my 
fkill reached the judges : I was found able to fpeak up- 
on doubtful queiiions ; and was commanded to ftand 
at the footflool of the calif. I was heard with attenti* 
on ; I was conTulted with confidence ; and the love 
of praife failened upon my heart." 

" I dill wilhedtofeedillant countries; Kflenedwitb 
rapture to the relations of travellers ; and refolved 
fome time to aCk my difmiffion, tliat I might feaft my 
foul with novelty ; but my prefence was always neccf- 
fary ; and the dream of bufmefs hurried me along» 
Sometimes I was afraid left I fliiould be charged with 
ingratitude ; but I dill propofed to. travel, and there- 
fore would not confine myfelf by marriage." 

*' In my fiftieth } ear, i began to fufpeftthat the time 
of travelling was pad ; and thought it bed to la}' hold on 
the felicity yet in my power, and indulge myfelf in do- 
medic pleafures. But at fifty no man eafily finds a wo- 
jnan beautifujas tbeHcuries, and wife as.Zobcide.. I 
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inquired and reje6led, confulted and deliberated, tiH 
the fixty-fecond year made me afliamed of wifliing to 
marry. I had now nothing left but retirement ; and 
for retirement I never found a time, till difeafe forced 
me from public employment.'^ 

** Such was my fcheme, and fuchhas been its confe* 
quence. With an infatiable thirft .for knowledge, I 
trifled away the years of improvement j with a relUefi 
deiire of feeing different countries, I have always refi- 
ded in the fame city ; with the highefl expe6lation of 
connubial felicity, I have lived unmarried ; and with 
unalterable refolutions of contemplative retirement, I 
j^m going to die within the walls of Bagdat.'* 

DR. JOHNSdlf« 
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SECTION XJ» 

The Pkasvres of virtuous SensibiUttf* . 

The good effefts of true fenfibility on general vir- 
tue and happinefs, admit of no difpute. Let us confi- 
der its effeft on the happinefs pf him who poffeflres it, 
and the various pleafures to w)iich it gives him accefs. 
If he is -ma fter of riches or influence, it affords him the 
means of increafmg his own enjoyment, by relieving 
the wants, or increafing the comforts of others. If he 
command not thefe advantages, yet all the comforts, 
which he fees in thepofleffion of the deferving, become 
in fome fort his, by his rejoicing in the good which 
they enjoy. Even the face of nature yields a fatisfac- 
tion to him, which the infenfible can never know. 
ijie pjiCAulior. oi »roodnefs which he beholds poured 
Torth on the univerfe, dilates V\\s VveaitX. >N\*Ca >^cv^ 
;. or tlisLt innun^erable multitudes ^iowxA'^vk^ "ax* 
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bled and happy. When he fees the labours of men 
appearing to profper, and views a country &ouri(hing 
in wealth and indudry ; when he beholds the fpring 
coming forth in its besM-ity, and reviving the decayed 
face of nature ; or in autumn beholds the fields loaded 
with ])lenty, and the year crowned with all its fruits { 
he lifts his affe6lions with gratitude to the great Father 
of all, and rejoices in the general felicity and joy. 

It may indeed be ohjedlcd, that the f«ime fenfibili- 
ty lays open the heart to be pierced with many woucdsi 
from the didrefics which abound in the world ; expo* 
fes us to frequent fuffering from the participation 
which it communicates of the lorrows, as well as of 
the joys, of friendihip. But let it be confidered, that 
the tender melancholy of f} mpatliy, is accompanied 
with a fenfation, which they who feel it would not ex- 
change for the gratifications of the felfifli. When the 
heart is flrongly moved by any of the kind afic6lions, 
even when it pours itfelf forth in virtuous forrow, a 
fecrct attra6live charm mingles with ih: painful emoti- 
on ; there is a joy in the midft of giicf. Let it be far- 
ther confidered, that the griefs which fenfibiliiv intro- 
duce^, are counterbalanced by pleafures which flow 
from the fame fource. Scivftbility heightens in general 
the human powers, and is counted with ajutcnefsin 
all our feelings. If it liiakes us more alivc in fome 
painful fenfations, in return, itrcndern the pleafing ones 
more vivid and animated. The felfilii man langiiidies 
in his narrow circle of pleafures. They are confined 
to what afl^edls his own interell. He is obliged to re- 
peat the fame gratifications, till they become infipid* 
But the man of virtuous fenCbilitv moves in a wider 
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fphere of felicity. His powers are much more fre- 
quently called forth intoaccupations of pleafifkgaftivity. 
Numberlefs occafions open to him of indulging his fa« 
vourite tafte, by conveying fatisfaiSlion to others. Of- 
ten it is in his power, in one way or other, to footh 
the afflidled heart ; to carry fome confolation into the 
houfe of woe. In the fcenes of ordinary life, in the 
domeflic and focial intercourfes of men, the cordiality 
oThis affections cheers and gladdens him. Every ap- 
pearance, every defcription of innocent happinefs, . is 
enjoyed by him. Every native expreflion of kindnefs 
and affe£lion among others, is felt by him, even 
though he be not the objedt of it. Among a circle of 
friends, enjoying one another, he is as happy as the 
happieft. In a word, he lives in a different fort of 
world from what the felfiih man inhabits. He poffeffes 
; a new fenfe that enables him to behold objects which 
the felfiih cannot fee. At the fame time, his enjoy- 
ments are not of that kind which remain merely on the 
furface of the mind. They penetrate the heart. I'hey 
enlarge and elevate, they refine and enoble it. To all 
the pleafingemotionsof affeftion, they add the digni- 
fied confcioufnefs of virtue. — Children of men! men 
formed by nature to live and to feel as brethren ! how 
long will ye continue to eftrange yourfelves from one 
another by competitions and jealoufies, when in cordi- 
al union ye might be fo much more Well ? How long 
will ye feek your happipefs in felfifh gratifications 
alone, neglefling thofe purer and better fources of 
joy, which f^ow from the affe6lions of the heart ? 
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* SECTION XII* 

On the true Honour of Man. 

The proper honour of man arifes not from fome of 
thofe fplcndid adlions and abilities, which excite high 
admiration. Courage and prowefs, military renown, 
fignal viftories and conqueds, may render the name of 
a man famous, without rendering his chara6ler truly 
honourable. To many brave men, to many heroes re- 
nowned in ftory, we look up with wonder. Their 
exploits are recorded. Their praifes are fung. They 
fland as on an eminence above the reft of mankind. 
Their eminence, neverthelels, may not be of that 
fort, before which we bow with inward efteem and 
refpe6l. Something more is wanted for that purpofe, 
than the conquering arm, and the intrepid mind. The 
laurels of the warrior muft at all times be dyed in 
blood, and bedewed with the tears of the widow and 
the orphan. But if they have been (lained by rapine 
and inhumanitv ; if forded avarice has marked his cha- 
radler ; ^cj^jj|B|rand grofs fenfuality has degraded his 
life ; the grespFliero finks into a little man. What at 
adillance, or on a fupcrficial view, we admired, be- 
comes mean, perhaps odious, when we examine it 
more clofcly. It is like the Coloflal (latue, whofe im- 
menfe fize ftruck the fpedla^.or afar off with aflonifli- 
ment ; but \vhen nearly viewed, it appears difproporti- 
oned, unihapely and rude. 

Obfervations of the fame kind may be applied to all 

the reputation derived from civil accompliihments ; 

£ron\ t\\t refinedpoVnics oixlvt^.\l^tman ; or the literary 
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efforts of genius and erudition. Thcfe beflow, and, 
within certain bounds ought to beflow, eminence and 
diftindlion on men. TJiey dif :over talents which in 
themfelves are fliinii>g ; and which become highly va« 
luable, when employed in advancing the good of man- 
kind. Hence, they frequently give rife to fame. But 
a dilHndlion is to be made between fame and true hc- 
nour. The llatcfman, the orator, or the poet may be 
famous ; while yet the man himfelf is far from being 
honoured. We envy his abilities. We wiih to rival 
them^ But we wpuld not choofe to be claflod with 
him who pofi'effed them. Inilances of this fort are too 
often found in ever}^ record of ancient or modjni 
hiftorv. 

From all this it follows, that, in order to dif rii 
where man's true honour lies, v/e niuR look, not to 
any adventitious circumdance of fortune ; not to any 
fingle fparkling quality; but to the v/hole of what 
forms »man ; what entitles him, as fuch, to rank hi^h 
JCmong'the clafs of beings to which he belongs ; in a 
ivord, we mufl look to the mind and the foul. — A 
xniad fuperior to fear, to felfifli intereil and corruption ; 
a mind goveraed by the principle*; of uuiforni rcfii- 
tude and integrity; the fime in profpcri ty and advcrli- 
ty, which nohribe can feduce, nor terror overawe ; nei- 
ther by plcafure melted into effiniinac)', nor by dillrei's 
funk into dejeflion : fuch is the mind which forms the 
diftinflion and eminence of man. — One, Vtho, in no 
fituation of life, is either alliamed or afraid of dif^har- 
ging his duty, and adlinghis proper pait with rirmncis* 
and conftancy ; true to the God whom he worliiips, and 
true ttfthe faith in which he profcfTes to believe ; full 
of affeftioh to his brethren of mar»k\Tid •, I^anJcsIcX n^ 

w ^ 
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his friends, generous to his enemies, warm with com- 
paT.on to the unfortunate ; fclf-dcnying to little pri-\ 
vate intcrcfls and pleafurcs, but zealous for public in« 
tercR and happinefs : magnanimous, without being 
jiroud ; humble, v/ithout being mean ; juft, without 
being harfh ; fmiple in his manners, but manly in his 
feelings ; on v/hofe word we can entirely rely ; whofe 
countenance never deceives us ; whofe profedlons of 
Hii.lriefs are the effufions of his heart : one, in fin6, 
^.li^m, independent of any views of advantage, we 
v.-ould choofe for a fuperior, could truft in as a friend, 
and could love as a brother : — This is the man, whom 
ill our h- art, above all ethers, we do, we muft, ho- 
nour. BLAIR, 


SECTION XIII. 

The Influence cf Devotion on the Happiness bfLife, 

WiiATEVHR promotes and ftrengthens virtue, 
whitever calms and regulates the temper, is a fourcc 
of happinefs. Devotion produces thofe efFefts in a 
remarkable degree. It infpires compofure of fpirit, 
miLlnefs and benignity ; weakens the painful, and 
cheriiliesthe irleaung emotions ; and, by thefe means, 
carries on the life of a pious man in a fmooth and pla- 
ced tenour. 

Befidcsexertingthls habitual influence on the mind, 
devotion openrs a field of enjoyments, to which the vi- 
cious are entire ftrangers ; enjoyments the morevalu- 
a'jic, as they peculiarly belong to retirement, when 
th^ world k'aves v^a •, ^iiid to ^dverfity, when it be- 
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comes our foe. Thefe are the two feafons, for which 
i every wife man would mod with to provide fome hid« 
' den Itore of comfort;, For let him he placed in tl^.e 
moll favourable fituation >vhich the human ilate ad- 
mits, the world can neither ahvays amufc him, nor 
always Ihield him from dillrefs. There will be ma- 
ny hours of vacuity, and many cf dejection, in hiii 
. life. If he be a ilrangcr to C^ocl, and to ;levol:oi:, 
how dreary will the glooin of folitude ofun prove I 
With what oppreflive weight will ficknefs, difappoint- 
ment, or old age, fall upon his fpiritsl But for thoic 
' penfive periods, the pious man has a relief prepared. 
From the tire fome repetition of the common vanities 
j of life, or from the painful corrofion of its cares and 
I forrows, devotion tratirpoi-ts him into a new region ; 
; and furrounds him there witli fuch obje£ls, as are the 
I moft fitted to cheer the deje(5lion, to calm the tumults, 
i and to heal the wounds of the heart. If the world has 

I 

t been empty and delufive, it gladdens him widi the 
profpe<?l of^ higher and better order of thing-s, about 
to afife. If men have been ungrateful ^^nl bafc, it 
difplays before him the faithfulnefs of that Supreme 
Being, who, though every other friend fail, will never 
forfake him. Let us confidt our experience, and we 
fhall find, that the two greateil fources of inward joy, 
are, the exercifeof love direfled towards a defcrving 
objeft, and the exercife of hope terminating, on fome 
high and afTured happ'nefs. Both thefe are fupphed by 
devotion ; and therefore we have no reafon to be far- 
prifed, if, qn fome occafions, it fills the hearts of 
good men with a fatisfa6lion not to be exprefTed. 
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The refined pleafures of a pious mind are, in many 
rerpe<!?ls, fiiperior to the coarlc gratifications of fenfe. ^ 
Th-.n* arc pleafures which belong tothehigheft powers 
and befl afte'flions of the foul ; vrhcreas the gratifica- 
tions of fer: fo rcfulc in the lowed region of our nature* 
To t!ie latter the foul flpops below its native dignity. 
'I'he former, raife it above itfelf. 1 he latter, leave 
always a romforllefs, often a mortifying, renieniLrancc 
behind them. The former, are reviewed with ap- 
plaufc and delight. The pleafures of fenfe refe^nblc 
u foaming torrent, which after a difprderly courfe, 
fpeedily runs out, and leaves an empty and oiFeniive 
chaimtl. 15ut the pleafures of devotion rcfemble the . 
equaile current of a pure river, which enlivens the 
fields through which it paffes_, and diffufes verdure and 
fertility along its banks. To thee, O Devotion ! we 
owe the higheft improvement of our nature, and 
much of the enjoyment of our life. Thou art the fup- 
port of our virtue, and the reft of our fouls, '.in this 
turbulent world. Thou compofeft, the thoughts. 
Thoucalmcft the pafTions/ Thou exalteft the heart. 
Thy communications, and thine only, are imparted 
to the low ; no Icfs than to the high ; to the poor, as 
well as to the rich. In thy prefence, worldly diftinc- 
t'.ons ceafe j and under thy inPiuence, worldly forrows 
are fcrgottcn. Thou art the balm of the wounded 

ijiind. Thy fiincluary is ever open to the miferable ; 
iuaccelllble only to the unrighteous and impure. 

i hou bcginnell ,on earth the temper of heaven. In 
thcc, the holls of angels and Llcfl'cd fpirits#eternally 
rvjoic;. blair. 
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SECTION XIV. 

iThe planetary and terrestrial Worlds cdmparatively 

considered. 

To us, who dwell on its furface, the earth is by fiar 
the moft cxtenfive orb that our eyes can anywhere be- 
hold : it isalfo clothed with verdure, diftinguiftiedby 
trees, and adorned with a variety of beautiful decorati- 
ons ; whereas, to a fpeftator placed on one of the pla- 
nets, it wears a uniform afpe6l ; looks all luminous ; 
and no larger than a fpot. To beings who dwell at 
flill greater diftances, it entirely difappegrs. That 
which we call alternately the morning and the evening 
ftar, as in one part of the orbit fhe rides foremoft in 
the proceffion of night, in the other ufliers in and att* 
ticipates the dawn, is a planetary world, which, with 
the four others that fo wonderfully vary their miilic 
dance, are in themfelves dark bodies, and ihine only 
by refleftion ; have fields and f ^as, and flcies of their 
own ; are furnifhed with all accommodations for ani- 
mal fubfiltence, and are fuppofed to be the abo<les of 
intellc6lual life ; all whiqh,. together with our earthly 
habitation, are dependent on that grand difpenfef of 
Divine munificence, the fun; receive their light from 
the diftribution of his rays> and derive tlieir comfort 
from his benign agency. 

The fun, which feems to perform its daily flages 
through the flcy, is in this refpe6l fixed and immovea- 
ble : it is the great axle of heaven, about which the 
globe we inhabit, and other more fpacious orbs, wheel 
their Hated courfes* The fun, though feemingly 
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fmaller than the dial it allmninates, is abundantly lar- 
ger than this whole earth, on which fo many lofty 
mountains rife, and fuch vaft oceans roll. A line ex- 
tending from fide to fide through the centre of that 
refplendent orb, would meafure more than eight hun- 
dred thoufand miles : a girdle formed to go round its 
circumference, would require a length of millions. 
Were its folid contents to be efiimated, the account 
would overwhelm our underftanding, and be almoft be- 
yond the power of language to exprefs. Are we (iartled 
atthefe reports of philofphy ? Are we ready to cry out 
in a tranfport of furprife, " How mighty is the Being 
who kindled fuch a prodigious fire ; and keeps alive, * 
from age to age, fuch an enormous mafs of flaine !" 
let us attend our philofophic guides, and we fhallbe 
brought acquainted with fpeculations more enlarged 
and more enflaming. 

This fun with all its attendant planets, is but a very 
little part of the grand machine of the uriiverfe ; every 
flar, though in appearance no bigger than the diamond 
that glitters upon a lady's ring, is really a 
vaft globe, like the fun in fize and in glory ; 
no lefs fpacious, no lefs luminous, than the radiant 
fource of day. So that every ftar is not barely a 
world, but the centre of a magnificent fyftem ; has a 
retinue of worlds, irradiated by its beams, and revolv- 
ing round its attradlive influence, all which are loft 
to our fight in unmeafureable wilds of ether. That I 
the ftars appear like fo many diminutive, and fcarcely 
diftinguilhable points, is owing to their immenfe and 
inconceivable diftance. Immenfe and inconceivable 
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indeed it is, fmce a ball, Ihot from the loaded catmoDy* 
and flying ivith unabated rapidity, muft travel at this 
impetuous rate, almoftfeven hundred thoufand years, 
before it could reach the nearell of thefe twinkling 
luminaries*' 

While^ beholding this vaft expanfe, I learn my own 
extreme meannefs, I would alfo difcover the abje£l; 
littlenefs of all terreftrial things. What is^ the earth, 
with all her oftentatious fcenes^ compared with this 
aftonifhing grand furniture of the ikies? What, but 
a dim fpeck, hardly perceived in the map oftheuni- 
verfe ? It is obferved by a very judicious writer, that 
if the fun himfelf, which enlightens this part of ihe 
creation, were extinguilhed, and all the hoft of plane- 
tary worlds, which move about him, were annihilated, 
they would n6t be miffed by an eye that can take in 
the whole compafs of nature, any more than a grain 
of fand upon the fea-ihor^. The bulk of which 
they conliil, and the fpace which they occupy, are fo 
exceedingly little in comparifon of the whole, that 
their lofs would fcarcely leave a blank in the immenfity 
of God's works. If .then, not our globe only, but this 
whole fyftem, be fo very diminutive, what is a king- 
dom or a country ? What are a few lordfhips, or the fo 
much admired patrimonies of thofe who are (lyled 
wealthy ? When I meafure them with my own little 
pittance, they fwell into proud and bloated dimenfions : 
but when I take the univerfe for my ftandard, how 
fcanty is their fize, how contemptible their figure ! 
They flirink into pompous nothings* adbisoit. 
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SECTION XV. 

On the Power ofCustontj and the tJ^es to which it 

may be applied. 

There is not a common faying;, which has a better, 
turn of fenfe in it, than what we often hear in the 
mouths of the vulgar, that ^ Cuftom is a fecond na» 
ture.' It is indeed able to form the man anew ; and 
give him inclinations and capacities altogether differ* 
cnt from thofe he was bom with. A perfon who is. 
addi6led to play or gaming, though he took but little 
delight in it at firll, by degrees contrails fo flrong an 
inclination towards it, and gives himfelf up fo entirely 
to it, that it feems the only end of his being. The 
love of a retired or bufy life will grow upon a man 
infenfibly, as he is converfant in the one or the other, 
till he is utterly unqualified forrelilliing that to which 
he has been for fome time difufed. Nay, a man may 
fmoke, or drink, or take fnuff, till he is unable to pafs 
away his time without it ; not to mention how out 
delight in any particular lludy, art, or fcience, rifes 
and improves, in proportion to the application which 
we bellow upon it. Thus^ what was at firft an exer- 
cife, becomes at length an entertainment. Our em* 
ployments are changed into diverfions. The mind 
grows fond of thofe . a6lions it is accuflomed to; and 
is drawn with relu6lancy from thofe paths in which it 
has been ufed to walii. 

If we attentively confiderthispropei-ty of human na- 
ture, it may inflru(Sl us in very fine moralities. In the 
fiifl place I would have no man difcouraged with that 
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kind of life, or feries of action, in which the choice 
of others, or his own necelEties, may hare engaged 
hiin. * It may perhaps be very difa^reeable to him, at 
firft ; but ufe and application will certainly render it 
not only lefs painful, but pleating and fati 3 factor}'. 

In the fecoild place, I would recomraerd to every 
one, the admirable precept, which Pythagoras is faid 
to have given to his difciples, and which that philofo- 
pher muft have drawn from the obfcrvation I hive en- 
larged upon: ** Pitch upon that courfe of life which 
is the mod excellent, and cudom will render it the 
moil delightful." Men, whofe circumflances will 
permit them to choofe their own way of life, are inex- 
j" cufable if they do not purfue that which their judg- 
ment tells them is the moft laudable. The voice of 
reaTon is more to be regarded, than the bent of any 
; prefent inclination ; fince, by the rule above mentioned, 
* inclination will at length come over to reafon, though 
we can never force reafon to comply with inclination. 
In the third place, this obfervation may teach the 
mod fenfual and irreligious man to overlook thofe 
hardfliips and difficulties, which-are apt to difcourage 
him from the profccution of a virtucms life. " The 
Gods," faid Hefiod, " have placed labour before vir- 
tue ; the way to her is at firlt rough and difHcult, but 
grows more fmooth and eafy the farther we advance 
in it." The man who proceeds in it with fleadinefs 
and refolution, will in a little time, find that " her 
ways are ways of pleafantnefs, and that all her paths 
are peace." ' 

To enforce this confideration we may further ob- 
fen'e, that the prafticc of religion will not only be 
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attended with that pleafure, which naturally accompa- 
nies thofe actions to which we are habituated, but with 
thofe fupernumerary jo3*s of heart, that rife from the 
coofcioufnefs of fuch a pleafure ; from the fatisfaflion 
of udling up to the dictates of rcafon and from the 
pro fp eel of a happy immoriality. 

In the fourth place, we may learn from this obfer- 
vation, whi :h we have made on the mind of man, to 
take particular care, wlien we are once fettled in a 
regular courfe-of life, hew we too frequently indulge 
ourfclves in even the moU iniiocent diverfions and en- 
tertainmenCs; iaice ihe mind may infentioly fail off 
from the rtillh of virtuous avSlions, and, by degrees, 
exchange that pleafure which it takes iu the perform- 
ance of Its duty, for delights of a much inferior and 
an unprofiiable nature. 

The lalt ufc wliich I fliall make of this remarkable 
property in human nature, of being delighted w^ith 
thofe a6l;ions to which it is accuftomed, is, to fliow 
how abfolutely necefiary it is for us to gain habits of 
virtue in this life, if we would enjoy the pleafures of 
the next. The flate of blifs, we call Heaven, will not 
be capable of afl'efting thofe minds'which are not thus . 
qualified for it: we muft, in this world, gain a rclifli 
for truth and virtue, if we would be able to taRe that 
knowledge and perfection, which are to make us happy 
in the next. The feeds of thofe fpiritual joys and. 
raptures, which are to rife up and fiourifu in the foul 
to all efemity, mufl be planted in it during this its 
prefent ftate of probation. In fliort, heaven is not to 
be looked upon only as the reward, but as the natural 
cfife(5l, of a religious life, ADdison. 
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SECTION XVI. 

The Pleasures resulting from a proper Use of our 

Faculties. 

Happy that man, who, unembarraffed by vulgar 
cares, mailer of himfelf, his time, and fortune, fpends 
Jhistime in making himfelf wifer; and his fortune, in 
making others (and therefore himfelf) happier : who, 
as the will and underftanding are the two ennobling 
faculties of the foul, thinks himfelf not complete, till 
his underflanding is beautified with the valuable furni- 
ture of knowledge, as well as his will enriched with 
every virtue: who has furnifhed himfelf with all the 
advantages to relilh folitude and enliven converfation ; 
who. when ferious, is not fullen ; and when cheerful, 
not indifcreetly gay ; whofe ambition is not to be admi* 
red for a falfe^glare of greatnefs, but to be beloved for 
the gentle and fober luflre of his wifdom and goodnefs. 
The greatelt miniiler of Rate has not more bufmefs to ' 
do, in a public capacity, than he, and indeed every 
other man, may find, in the retired and Hill fcenes of 
life. Even in his private walks, every thmg that is 
vifible convinces him there isprefent a Being invifible. 
. Aided Irr natural philofophy, he reads plain legible 
traces of the Divinity in every thing he meets : he 
fees the Deity in every tree, as well as Mofes did in 
the burning bufh, though not in fo glaring a manner: 
and when he fees him he adores him with the tribute 
of a grateful heart. aeed. 
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SECTION XV^I. 

Description of Candour. 

True candour is altogether different* from that 
guarded, inoffenlive bnguage, and that fludied open- 
iiefs of behaviour, which we fo frequently meet with 
among menjof the \Yorld. Smiling very often, is theaf- 
peft, and fmooth are the words, of thofe who inwardly 
are the moli ready to think evil of others. That can- 
dour which is a ChriRian virtue, confifls, not in fair- 
nefs of fpccch, but in faimefs of heart. - It may want 
the bland ifliment of external courtefy, but fupplies its 
place with humane and generous liberality of fcntimcnt 
Its manners are unaiTc died, and its profeflions cordial. 

• 

Excuipt, on one hand, from the darkjealoufy of a 
fufpicious mind, it is no lefs removed, on the other, 
from that eafy credulity which isimpofcd on by every 
fpecious pretence. It is perfeflly confident with ex- 
tenfive knowledge of the world, and v/ith due attention 
to our own fafety. In that various intercourfe, which 
we are obliged to carry on with perfons of every dif- 
ferent character, fufpicion, to a certain degree, is a 
ncceffiiry gnard. It is only when it exceeds the bounds 
of prudent caution that it degenerates into vice. 
There is a proper mean between undiftinguifiiing 
credulity, and univerfal jealoufy, which a found un- / 
derflanding difcerna, and v/hich the man of candour 
fludies to prcff.rve. 

lie makes allowance for the mixture of evil wiffi 
good, which is to be found in every human charaften i 
He expefts noue to be faultlefs ; and he is unwilling to ' 
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believe that there is any without fome commendable 
quality. In the midft of many defedls, he can difco- 
ver a virtue. Under the influence of perfonal refent- 
menty he can be jufl to the merit of an enemy. He 
never lends an open ear to thofe defamatory reports 
and dark fuggeftions, which among the tribes of the 
cenforious, circulate with fo much rapidity, and meet 
with fuch ready acceptance. He is not hafty to judge, 
and he requires full evidence before he will condemn. 
As long as an a6lion can be afcribed to different mo- 
tives, he holds it as no mark of fagacity to impute it 
always to the worft. Where there is juil ground for 
doubt, he keeps his judgment undecided ; and during 
the period of fufpenfe leans to the mofl charitable con- 
ftruStion which an aftion can bear. When he mufl 
condemn, he condemns with regret; and >vithout 
thofe aggravations which the feverity of others adds 
to the crime. He liftens calmly to the apology of 
the offender, and readily admits every extenuating 
circumftance, which equity can fuggeft. How much 
foever he may blame the principles of any fc^l or par- 
ty, he never confounds, under one general cenfure, 
all who belong to that party or fe6l. He charges them 
not . with fuch confequences of their tenets as they 
refufe and difavow. From one wrong opinion, he 
does not infer the fubverfion of all found principles j 
nor from one bad aftion, conclude that all regard to 
confcience is overthrown. When he " beholds the 
mote in his brother's eye,'' he remembers *' the beam 
in his own." He commiferates human frailty ; and 
judges of others according to the principles, by which 
he would think it reafonable that tliey fhould judge of 
him. In a word, he views men and ».Ccvoxv^vek.\Jcv^O^'e?ax 
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fiinfhine of charity and good-nature ; and not in that 
dark and fullcn fliade which jealoufy and party fpirit 
throw over all characters. blair* 


SKCTION XVIII. 

On the ImperfccHon of that Happiness which rests 
solely on worldly Pleasures. 

The vanity of human pleafurcs is a topic which 
r.iight be cinbtllifhcd with the pomp of much defcrip- , 
ticn. ]]ut I Ihull fludioufly avoid exaggeration, and 
only point out a threefold vanity in fiuman life, which 
every impartial obferver cannot but admit ; difappoint- 
Kient in purfuit, diffatisfadlion in enjoyment, uncer- 
tainty in poffeflion. 

Firll, difappointmcnt in purfuit. When we look 
around us on the world, we ever}' where behold a bu- 
fy multitude, intent on the profecution of various de- 
ligns, which their wants or dcfires have fuggefted. 
We behold them employing every method which 
ingenuity can devife ; fome the patience of induftry, 
lome the boldnefs of enterprize, others the dexterity 
of flratagem, in ordtr to compafs their ends. Of this 
inccflant flir and ac'-livity, v/hat is the fVuit? In coin* 
parifon of the crowd who have toiled in vain, how 
fmall is the number of the fuccefsful ? Or rather,, where 
is the man who will declare that in every point he 
has completed his plan, and attained his utmoft wlfli? 
No extent of human abilities has been able to difco- 
ver a path which, in any line of life, leads unerringly 
to /iiccefs. " The race is not always to the fwift, nor 
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the battle to the flrong, nor riches to men of under- 
ftanding.'* We may form our plans with the mod 
pr6 found fagacity, and with the mo ft vigilent caution 
may guard again ft dangers on every fide. But fomc 
unforefeen occurrence comes acrofs, which baffles 
bur wifdom and lays our labours in the duft. 

Were fuch difappointments confined to thofe who 
afpire at engrofling the higher departments of life, 
the misfortune would be lefs. The humiliation of 
the mighty, and the fall of ambition from its tower- 
ing height, little concern the bulk of mankind. 
Thefe arc objedls on which, as on diflant meteors, 
they gaze from afar, without drawing perfonal in- 
•ftrutSion from events fo much above them. But alas I 
when we defcend into the regions of private life, we 
find difappointment and blafted hope equally prevalent 
thete. Neither tlie moderation of our views, nor 
the juftice of our pretenfions can cnfurc fuccefs. 
But "time and chance happen to all." Againft thcj 
flream of events, both the worthy and the undefeiT- 
ing are obliged to ftruggle ; and both are frequently 
overborn alike by the current. 

Befides difappointment in purfuit, difatisfadlion in 
enjoyment is a farther vanity, to which the human 
flate is fubjeft. This is the fevereft of all mortifica- 
tions, after having been fuccefsful in the purfuit, to 
be baffled in the enjoyment itfelf. Yet this is found 
to be an evil ftillmore general than the former. Some 
may be fo fortunate as to attain what they have pur- 
fued; but none are rendered completely happy bv 
what they have attamed, Difappointed hope is mife- 
ry ; and yet fuccefsful hope is only imperfect blifs. 
Look through all the ranks of maivklwd. ¥*^^^\\!iRi. 
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the condition of thofe who appear mo ft profperous ^ 
nn i you will find that they are never juft what they dc- 
lire to be. If retired, they languifli for aftion ; if bu- 
IV, ilicy complain of fatigue. If in middle life, they 
:rre impatient for diilindlion; if in high flations, they 
Jigh after freedom and cafe. Something is ftill want- 
ing to that plenitude of fatisfaftion, which they ex- 
ptxlcd to acquire. Together with every wiQi that is 
j^ratificd, a new demand arifes. One void opens 
in the heart, as another is filled. On wiflies, wiflics 
V^row ; and to the end, it is rather the expeftation of 
what they have not, than the enjoyment of what they 
have, wliich occupies and interefts the moft fucccfsfuL 
- This difMtisfaftion in the midft of human pleafure, 
rprings partly from the nature of our enjoyments 
thcml'clvv^^s, and partly from circumftances which cor- 
lupt thc^m. No worldly enjoyments are adequate to 
the hi[];li dcfires and powders of an immortal fpirit. 
Fancy paints thorn at a diflance with fplendid colours; 
but poffcflion unveils the fallacy. The eagernefs of 
palFion be flows upon them, at firft, a brifk and lively 
jcliih. But it is their fate always to pall by familiari- 
ty, and fomctinics to pafs from faticty into difguft. 
}lap])y would the poor man ihink himfclf, if he could 
t riicr en all the trcafuics of the rich ; and happy for 
ii iiioi t tin;e lie might be : but before he had long con- 
i;;ir.p]:iic'd and adniircd liis ftatc, liis poffciRons would 
iecp.i to b.-flln, and his cares would gi'ow. 

Add to the imiatisfv iug niturc of our pleafures, the 
.ii'.ending circumlianccs which never fail to corrupt 
ili/iii. For, fuch as they are, the}' arc at no time 
•H-iTcirLd unmixed. To human lips it is not given to 
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tafte the cup of pure joy. Whenextemal circumftari- 
ces fliOTv faireft to the world, the envied man groans 
in private under his own burden. Some vexation dif- 
quiets, fome paffion corrodes him ; fome diftrefs, ei- 
ther felt or feared^ gnaws, like a worm, the root of 
his felicity. When there is nothing from without to 
difturb the profperous, a fecret poifon operates with- 
in. For worldly happihefs ever tends to deftroy it^ 
felf, by corrupting the heart. It fofters the loofe 
and the violent paffions. It engenders noxious hab- 
its ; and taints the mind with falfe delicacy, which 
makes it feel a thoufand unreal evils. 

But put the cafe in the mofl favourable light. Lay 

afide from human pleafures bpth difappointment in 

■purfuit, ind deceitfulnefs in enjojrment ; fuppofc 

them to be fully attainable, and completely fatisfadlo^ 

ry ; flill there remains to be confidered the vanity of 

uncertain poffeiTion and fhort duration. Were there 

in worldly things any fixed point of fecurity which we 

"could gain, the mind wbuld tlien have fome bafit 

on which to reft. But our condition is fuch, that 

every thing wavers aikl totters around us. ** Boafl 

tiot thyfelf of to-moiTOW ; for thou knoweft. not what 

a day may bring forth." It is much if, during its 

courfe, thou heareft not of fomewhat to difquiet or 

alarm thee. For life never proceeds long in a uniform 

train. It is continually varied by unexpc6led events. 

The feeds of alteration are evcrjMvhere fown ; and the 

funlhine of profperity commonly accelerates their 

growth. If our enjoyments be numerous, we lie 

more open on different fjdes to be wounded. If we 

have polfe (Ted them long, we have greater caufe ta 

dread an approaching change. • By Wovj ^^^x^^^ ^-t^i- 
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fpcrity rifcs ; but raipid is the progrcfs of evil. It re« 
c|uircs no preparation to bring it forward. The edit 
fice \vhich colt much time and labour to ere£l, one 
inaufpicious event^ one fudden blow, can level with 
the dull. Even fuppofmg the accidents of life to 
leave us untouched, human blifs muft ftill be traniito- 
ry ; for man changes of himfelf. No courfe of enjoy-* 
ment can delight us long. What amufed our youdi, 
lofcs its charm in maturer age. As years advancci 
our powers arc blunted, and our pleafurable feelings 
decline. The filent lapfe of time is ever carrying forne- 
vhat from us, till at length the period comes, 
when all muft be fwept away. The profpedl of this 
termination of our labours andpurfuits, isfufficientto 
mark our ftate with vanity. ** Our days are a hand- 
breadth, and our age is as nothing.'' Within that 
little fpace is all our enterprife bounded. We crowd 
it with toils and cares, with contention and ftrife* 
Wc projedl great defigns, entertain high hopes, and 
then leave our plans unfiniihed, and fmk into ob. 
livion. 

This much let it fuflSice to have faid concerning the 
vanitv of the world. That too much has not been 
faid muft appear to every one who confiders how gen- 
erally mankind lean to the oppofite fide ; and how of- 
ten, by undue attachment to the prefent ftate, they 
both feed the moft fmful paflions, and " pierce them* 
fclvcs through with many forrows.'^ blair. 
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SECTION XlX* 

fFhat are the real and solid enjoyments of Human Lifi. 

It mull be admitted, that unmixed and complete 
happinefs is unknown on earth* No regulation of con- 
du6l can altogether prevent paflions from diilurbing 
our peace, and misfortunes from wounding our heart. 
But after this conceffion i» made, will it follow, that 
that there is no objeift on earth which deferves ourpur-- 
fuit, or that all enjoymentbecomes contemptible which 
is not perfe£l ? Let us furvey our ftate with an impar* 
tial eye, and be juft to the various gifts of heaven. 
How yain foever this life, confidered in itfelf, may 
be, the comfotts and hopes of religion are fufficient to 
give folidity to the enjoyments of the righteous. In 
the exercife of good affedlions, and the tedimony of 
an appiroving confcience ; in the fenfe of peace and 
reconciliation with God, through the great Redeem- 
er of mankind ; in the firm confidence of being con« 
dufted through all the trials of life, by infinite wif- 
dom and goodnefs ; and in the joyful profpe£t of arri* 
ving, in the end, at immortal felicity^ they poflefs a hap* 
pinefs which, defcendingfrom a purer and more perfefit 
region than this world, partakes not of its vanity. 

Befides the enjoyments peculiar to religion, there 
are other pleafures of our prefent ftate,. which, though 
of an inferior order, muft not be overlooked in the 
^{limate of human life. It is necefiary to call atten* 
tion to thefe, in order to check that repining and \m* 
thankful fpirit to which mau ia aVvf^i^^ Xoc> Y^Q►\^R% 
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Some degree of importance muft be allowed to the 
comforts of health', to the innocent gratifications of | 
fcnfe, and to the entertainments afforded us by all the 
beautiful fcenes of nature ; fome to the purfuits and 
harmlcfs amufements of focial life ; and more to the 
internal enjoyments of thought and refle£tion, and to 
the pleafures of affe6lionate intercourfe with thofe 
vhom we love* Thefe comforts are often held in to6 
low eftimation, merely becaufe they are ordinary and 
common ; although that is the circumftance which 
x>ught, in reafon, to enhance their value. They Ue 
-open, in fome degree, to all ; extend through every 
rank of life, and fill up agreeably many of thofe fpaces 
in our prefent exillence, which are not occupied with 
higher objefts, or with ferious cares. 
, From this reprefentation it appears that, notwith- 
Handing the vanity of the world, a confiderable de- 
giee of comfort is attainable in the prefent {late. 
Let the recolle6lion of this ferve to reconcile us to 
our condition, and to reprefs the arrogance of com- 
phiints and murmurs. — What art thou, O fon of man! 
who, having fprung but yefterday out of the duft, dar- 
cft to lift up thy voice againfl thy Maker, and to ar- 
raign his providence, becaufe all things ai'e not order- 
ed according to tny wifh ? what tide haft thou to find 
fault wiih the order of the univerfe, whofe lot is fo 
much beyond what thy virtue or merit gave thee ground 
to claim ? Is it nothing to thee to have been introdu- 
ced into this magnificent world ; to have been admit- 
ted as a fpeftator of the Divine wifdom and works ; 
and to have had acccfs to all the comforts which nature^ 
H^ilh a bountiful hand, has poured forth around thee ? 
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^re all the hours forgotten which thou haft paft in 
;afe, in complacency, or joy ? Is it a fmall favour in 
hy eyes, that the hand of Divine Mercy has been 
Iretched forth tb aid thee, and if thou rejeft not its 
)rofFered affiflance, is ready to conduct thee intoHi 
lappier ftate of exiftence ? When thou compareft thy 
:ondition with thy defert, blulh, and be alliamed of 
:hy complaints. Be filent, be grateful, and adore. 
Receive with thankfulnefs the bleflings which are al- 
.owed thee. Revere that' government which at prefent 
refufes thee more. Reft in this conclulion, that though 
there are evils in the world, its Creator is wife and 
g^oody and has been bountiful to thee. blmr« 


SECTION XX. 

Scale of BeingSm 

Though there is a gfeatdealofpleafure in contem- 
plating the material world; by which I mean, that 
fyftem of bodies, into which nature has fo curioufly 
wrought the mafs of dead matter, with the feveral re- 
lations that thofe bodies bear to one another \ there is 
ftill, methinks, fomething more wonderful and fur- 
priiing, in contemplations on the world of life : by 
which I underftand, all thofe animals with which every 
part of the univerfe is furnifhed. The material world 
is only the ftiell of the univerfe : the world of life arc 
its inhabitants. 

If we confider thofe parts of the material world, 
which lie the neareft to us^ and are therefore fubje^ 
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to our obfcn'aiions and inquiries, it is amazing to 
coniider the infinitv of animals with which it is ftodk- 
cd. Everj part of matter is peopled ; ever}' green 
leaf fwarms with inhabitants. There is fcarcelya 
fingle humour in the body of man, or of any other 
animiil, in \vl\ich our glaH'es do not difcover myriads 
of living creatures. We find, even in the moil folid 
bodies, as in marble itfelf, innumerable cells and ca- 
vities, which arc crowded with fuch imperceptible 
inhabitants, as are too little for the naked eve to dif- 
cover. On the other hand, if we look into the more 
bulky parts of nature, we fee the feas, lakes, andri« 
vers, teeming with numberlcfs kinds of living creatures. 
^^Ve find every mountain and marfh, wildemefs and 
^0*^-^5 jl'/^tif'illy flocked ^iih birds Sudbcafts; and 
every part of matter affording proper neceHaries and 
conveniencies, for the livelihood df multitudes which 
inhabit it. 

The ::uthor of "the Plurality pf Worlds,''' draws a 
very good argument from this confideration, for the 
peopling of every j-lanet ; as indeed itfeems very pro- 
bable from the analogy of reafon, that if no part of 
matter, with which we are acquainted, lies walle and 
ufelefs, thofc great bodies, which are at fuch a didance 
from us, are not defert and unpeopled ; but rather, 
that they are fiirniflied with beings adapted to their 
refpeClive fituations. 

Exiftence is a bleffing to thofe beings only which arc 
endowed with perception ; and is in a manner thrown 
away upon dead matter, any farther than as it is fubfer- 
vicnt to beings which are confcious of their exiilencc.. 
Accordingly we find, from the bodies which lie under 
our obfcrvalion, that matter is only made as the bafis 
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ind fupport of animals ; and that there is no more of 
:he one than what is neceffary for the exiftence of tho 
Dther. 

Infinite Goodnefs is of fo communicative a nature, 
that it feems to delight in conferring exiftence upon 
every degree of perceptive being. As this is a fpecu- 
lation, which I have often purfued with great pleafure 
to myfelf, I fhall enlarge farther upon it, by confider- 
ing that part of the fcale of beings, which comes with- 
in our knowledge. 

There are fome living creatures, which are raifed 

but juft above dead matter. To mention only that 
fpecies of fhell-fiih, which is formed in the falhion of 
a cone ; that grows to the fi^rface of feveral rocks ; and 
immediately dies, on being fevered from the place 
where it grew. There are many other creatures but 
one remove from thefe, which have no other fenfe 
than that of feeling and tafte. Others have ftill an ad- 
ditional one of hearing ; pthers, of fmell ; and others, 
of light. . It is wonderful to obferve, by what a gradual 
progrefs the world of life advances, through a prodi- 
gious variety of fpecies, before a creature is formed, 
that is complete in all its fenfes : and even among thefe, 
.there is fuch a different degree of perfe6lion, in the 
fenfe which one animal enjoys beyond what appears in 
another, that though the fenfe in different animals is 
diftinguifhed by the fame common denomination, it 
feems almoft of a different nature. If, after this, we 
look into the feveral inward perfc6lions, of cunning 
and fagacity, or what we generally call inftin<51:, we 
find them rifmg, after the fame manner, impercepti- 
bly one above another; and receiving additional im- 
provements, according to the fpecies in whlck t.l\^^ 
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are implanted. This progrefs in nature is fo very 
gradual, that the mod perfedl of an inferior fpecies, 
comes verj' near to the moll imperfedl of that which 
is immediately above it. 

The exuberant and overflowing goodnefs of the Su- 
preme Being, whofc mercy extends to all his works, 
is plainly feen, as I have before hinted, in his having 
made fo very little matter, at leaft what falls within our 
knowledge, that does not fwarm with life. Nor is 
his goodnefs lefs feen in the diverfity, than in the 
multitude of living creatures. Had he made but one 
fpecies of animals, none of the reft would have ei^oy- 
td the happinefs of exiftence : he has therefore, spt- 
cified^ in his creation, every degree of life, every 
capacity of being. I'he whole chafm of nature from 
a plant to a man, is filled up with diverfe kinds of 
creatures, rifmg one after another, by fuch a gentle 
and eafv afcent, that the little tranfitions and deviati- 
ons from one fpecies to another, are almoft infenfible. 
This intermediate fpace is fo well hufbanded and ma- 
naged, that there is fcarccly a degree of perception, 
which docs not appear in fonie one part of the world 
of life. Is the goodnefs, or the wifdom of the Divine 
J5eing, more maiiifcfted in this his proceeding? 

There is a confequencc, befides thofe I have .alrea- 
dy mentioned, which feems very naturally deducible 
fiom the foregoing confiderations. If the fcale of be* 
ing rifcsby fuch a regular progrefs, fo high as man, we 
may, by parity of reafon, fuppofe, that it Hill proceeds 
gradually through thofe beings which are of a fuperior 
nature to him ; fmce there is infinitely greater fpacc 
and room for different degrees of perfe6lion j be* 
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wreen, the Supreme Being and man, than between 
lan and the mofl defpi cable infedl. 

In this great fy (lem of being, there is no creature fo 
ronderful in its nature, and which fo much defer\'es 
mr particular attention, as man ; who fills up the 
niddle fp;ice between the animal and the intelle6lual 
lature, the vifible and the invifible world ; and who is 
hat link in the chain of beings, which forms the 
;oniie6lion between both. So that he who in one ref- 
>e6t:, is aflbciated with angels and arch*angels, and 
nay look upon a being of infinite perfedlion.as his fa- 
her, and the highefl order of fpirits a? his brethren, 
nay, in another refpe6l, fay to *' corruption, thou art 
my father, and to the worm, thou art my mother and 
ay fifter.*' addison. 


SECTION xxu 


Trust in the care of Providence"^ recommended. 

Man, confideredin himfelf, is a very helplefs, and 
a very wretched being. He is fubjc(5i every moment 
to the greatell calamities and misfortunes. He is be- 
fet with dangers on all fides ; and may become unhap- 
py by numberlefs cafualties, which he could not fore- 
fee, nor have prevented had he forefeen them. 

It is our comfort while we are obnoxious to fo ma- 
ny accidents, that we are under the care of one who 
direfils contingencies, and has in his hands the man- 
ij^ement of every thing that is capable of annoying or 
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rncndin^ us; who knows the alTiftance we ftand ia 
need o{\ and is alwavs vcudv to bellow it on thofe 
will) iiik ii of him. 

Tlic natural ho;Tiar;e whichfucha creature bears to 
fo intinitcly wile and good a being, is a firm reliance 
0:1 h'uw for the blelTings and conveniences of life ; and 
aa iial/ituul truil in him, for deliverance out of all 
Wh h danjjcrs and difficullics us may befal us. 

The man who alwa) s lives in this difpofition of 
r.i'p.d, has not llie fame dark and melancholy views of 
huiian nacnro as he who confiders hinifelf abflradled- 
1\ f.M!n thih relation to the Supreme Being. At the 
i'.iinc lime lliat he. reflects upon his own weaknefs and 
i rpcrfce-ticn, he comforts himfelf with the contem- 
;.lati()n of thofe divine attributes, which are employed 
ibr his lafoty, and his welfare. He finds his w^nt of 
foreiight made up, by the omnifciencc of him who is 
■'is fupi'ort. He is not fenfible of his own want of 
iirengrh, when he kncv.'s that his helper is almighty. 
Ill i'liort, i.he perfon who has a firm truft on the Su- 
preme i]ti:i<^, is powerful in his power, wife by his 
v/ifdoir., hajvoy by his liappiHcfs. Ke reaps the ben- 
efit of e\ ery divine attribute ; and lofcs his own infuf- 
^cienc) in the fulnefs of infinite perfe6lion. 

To mal.o our lives more eafv to us, we are com* 
r.iandcd to put our truft in him, mIio is thus able to re- 
Vievc and fuccour ns ; the Divine goodnefs having 
lu iJefucha reliance a duty, notwithftandingv/efhould 
liavj been niiferable, had it b;*en forbiddeii us. 

Aiucn^' [Vveral motives, which mi.rlit be made ufc 
of tt; r: :oininend this dutvto us, Ifluli only take no- 
tic( of l]v[\: that follow, 

Thi Uril aud i\rov,gei\.\^, vVv^lwc -arc \^romifed, He 
^'lU .r.>i fail inoic \.-\\o \a\^. tV.Cvv x.\v\Vvv\\vav.. 
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But without confidering the fupernatural bleiTing, 
which accompanies this duty, we may obferv'c, that 
it has a natural tendency to its own reward ; or, in 
other words, that this firm truft and confidence in the 
great difpofcr of all things, contributes very mucii to 
the getting clear of any aflliclion, or to the btarin^; of it 
maniuUy. A perfon who believes he has his fuccour 
at hand, and that he acts in the fight of his friend, 
often exerts himfelf beyond his abilities; and does 
wonders, that ure not to be matched by one who is 
not animated with fuch a confidence of fuccefs. Truft 
. in the affillance of an Almighty Being, naturally pro- 
duces patience, hope, cheerfulnefs, and all other dif- 
pofitions of inind, which alleviate thofe calamities 
that we are not able to remove. 

The pra6lice of this virtue adminifters great com- 
fort to the mind of man, in times of poverly and af- 
flifliou ; but mod of all, in the hour of death. When 
the foul is hovering, in the lafl moments of its fepar- 
atioa ; when it is jull entering on another Rate of ex- 
iftence, to converfe with fcenes, and objects, and com- 
panions, that are altogether new ; what can fupport 
her under fuch tremblings o' thought, fuch fear, fuch 
anxiet}", fuch apprchenfions, but the cadingof all her 
cares upon him, T\ho firft gave her being; who has 
condu£led her through one ilage of it ; and who will 
be always prefent, to guide and comfort her in her pro- 
grefa through eternity \ a ddisom. 

Y 2 
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For illuilration of what I have faid on this head^re* 
mark that cheerful enjoyment of a profperous ftatc, 
v-'hich King David had when he wrote the twenty, 
third j'falm ; and compare the higheft pleafures of the 
riotous linner, with the happy and fatisfied fpirit 
which breathes throughout that pfalm. — In the midilof 
thr fplendour of royalty, with what amiable fimplicity 
of gratitude does he look up to the lord as " his Shep- 
herd;" happier in afcribing all his fuccefs to Divine 
favour, than to the policy of his counfels, or to the force 
of his arms ? IIov/ many inftances of Divine goodnefs 
arofe before bim in pleafmg remembrance, when with 
fuch reliih he fpcaks of '' the green paflures and ftill 
waters, befide which God hud led him ; of his cup 
which he had made to overQow; and of the table 
which he had prepared for him in the prefence of his 
enemies !" With what perfeft tranquillity does he look 
forward to the time of his pa.Tin^* through " the valley 
of the fhadov/ of death ;" unapalled by that fpedlre 
v/hofe mofl dilUnt apptr.rance blaO-S-the profperity of 
finnors I He fears no evil, as long as " the rod and 
the flaff" of his Divine Shepherd are with him ; and^ 
through all the unknown periods of this and of future 
exilleiice, commits himfelfto his guidance with fe« 
cure and triumphant hope : *' Surely goodnefs and 
mercy will follow me all the days of my life; and I 
fliall dwell in the houfe of the Lord forever." — WHiat 
a purified, fentimental enjoyment of profperity is here 
txhibitcdl How difierent from that grofs relifli of 
v.cMlclly pleafures, which belongs to thofe who be- 
hold only the terreftrial fide of things ; whoraife their 
v:v\vs to no higher objects than the fuccefljon of hu« 
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man contingencies, and the weak efforts of human abil« 
ity ; who have no prote(5lor or patron in the heavens, 
to enliven their profperity, or to warm their hearts 
with gratitude and trufl i bl ai r. 


SECTION XXTIIi 


VirtuCj when deeply rcoted^ is not subjeSl to the 

Injiuence of Fortune. 

The cityof Sidon having furrendered to Alexan** 

der, He ordered Hepheilion to beftow the crown on 

him whom the Sidonians fliould think mod worthy of- 

that honor. Hepheilion being at that time refident 

with two young men of diftindlion, offered them the 

kingdom ; but they refufed it, telling him that it was 

contrary to the laws of their country, to admit any 

one to that honour, who was not of the royal family. 

He then, having exprcfTed his admiration of their 

difinterelled fpirit, defired them to name one of the 

royal race, who might remember that he received the 

crown through their hand. Overlooking many, who 

would have been ambitious of this high honour, they 

made choice of Abdolonj mus, whofc fmgular merit 

had rendered him confpicuous, even in th^ vale of ob- 

fcurity. Though rtmottly related to the royal fami- 

Iv. a feries of misfortunes had reduced him to the ne- 

cc2ity of cultivating a garden, for a fmall^flipend, in 

the fuburbs of tlie city. 

While Abdolonymus- was bufily emj.loyed in weed- 
ing his J,. II den, the two friends of IlcYjl\^llvQt^^ Vi^-^t- 
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ing in their hands the enfigns of royalty, approached 
him and faluted him king. They informed him that 
Alexander had appointed him to that office ; and re- 
quired him immediately to exchange his ruftic garb, 
and utcnfils of huibandry, for the regal robe and fcep- 
tre. At the fame time, they admoniihed him, when 
he fliould be feated on the throne, and have a nation 
in his power, not to forget the humble condition from 
which he had been raifed. 

All this, at the firft appeared to Abdolonymus as an , 
illiiiion of the fancy, or an infult offered to his poverty. 
He requeited them not to trouble him farther with 
their impertinent jells ; and to find fome other way of 
amufmg themfclves, which might leave him in the 
peaceable enjoyment of his bbfcure habitation ■ -At 
length, however, they convinced him, that they were 
forious in their propofal ; and prevailed upon him to 
accept the regal office, and accompany them to the 
palace. 

No fooner was he in poffeflion of the government, 
than pride and envy created him enemies ; who whif- 
pert'd their murmurs in every place, till at laft they 
reached the ear of Alexarxder. He commanded the 
new-elcclcd prince to be fent for ; and required of 
liimj with what temper of mind he had borne his po- 
verty. " Would to heaven,-' replied Abdolonymus, 
*' that I may be able to bear my crown with equal mo- 
deration : for when I pofiefied little, I v/anted nothing: 
thefe hands fupplied me with whatever I defired." 
From this anfwer, Alexander formed fo high an idea 
of his wifdom, that he coni&rmcd the choice which hatf 
been made ; and annexed a neighbouring province to 
the g-overnment oi S*idoY\. 
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SECTION XXIV. 

The Speech of Fabriclusj a JRofnan Ambassador^ to 

King PyrrhuSy who attempted to bribe him to his /«- 

terestSj by the offer ofagreat Sum of Money. 

With regard to my poverty, the king has, hideed, 
been juftly informed. My whole eftate confifts in a 
houfe of but mean appearance, and a little fpot of 
ground ; from which by my own labour, I draw my 
fupport. But if by any means, thou haft been per- 
fuaded to think that this poverty renders me of lefs 
confequence in my own country, or in any degree un- 
happy, thou art greatly deceived. I have no reafon 
to complain of fortune ; ftie fupplies me with all that 
nature requires ; and if I am without fuperfluities, I 
am alfo free from the defire of them. With thefe, I 
confefs I fliould be more able to fuccour the neceffi- 
touSy the only advantage for which the wealthy are to 
be envied ; butfmall as my pofleilions are, I can ftill. 
contribute fomething to the fuppprt of the ftate, and 
the affiftance of my friends. With refpeft to honours, 
my country places me, poor as I am, upon a level 
with the richeft : for Rome knows no qualifications 
for great employjnents, but virtue and ability. She 
appoints me to officiate in the moft auguft ceremonies 
of religion; ihe intrufts me with the command of her 
armies ; ihe confides to my care the moft important 
•negociations. My poverty does not leffen the weight 
;KaA influence of my counfels in the fenate. The Ro- 
man people honour me for that \ery ifON't.xVj N!iV\Ote 
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King Pyrrhus confiders as adifgrace. They know the 
inuny opportunities I have had to enrich myfclf, with- 
out ccnfurc ; they are convinced of my difinterefted 
zeal for llieir proiperity : and if I have any thing to 
complain of, in the return they make me, it is only 
the fxccfs of their applaufe. What value, then, can 
I put upon thy gold and fdver? What king can add 
any thing to my fortune ? Always attentive to dif- 
charge the dutites incumbent upon me, I have a mind 
free from fclf reproach ; and I have an houeft fame. 


SECTION XXV. 

CharaSler of James L King of England. 

No prince, fo little entcrprJfing, and fo inofFeiifive, 
was ever fo much cxpofed to the oppoiite extremes of 
calumny and flattery, of fatirc and panegyric. And 
the fa6lions which began in his time, being ftill con- 
tinued, have made his charaftcr he as much dif- 
putv.*d to this day, as is commonly that of princes who 
are our contemporaric^s. Many virtues, however, it 
mud be owned he was poffefled of ; but not one of 
them pure or free from the contagion of the neigh- 
bouring vices. His generofity bordered on profuGon, 
his learning on pedantry, his pacific difpofition on pu- 
fiUanimity, his wifdom on cunning, his friendflup on 
ligiit Taney and boyilh fondnefs. While he imagined 
that !ie was only maintaininghis own authority, he may 
periiaps be fufpedled in fome of his adlions, and ftill 
more oi his pretcnfions, to have encroached on the 
/itcrties of his people. NVVvX^Vva tv!AfcWQ>ax^d^hv an 
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ex3L& neutrality, to acquire the goodwill of all his 
neighbours, he was able to preferve fully the efteem 
and regard of none. His capacity was confiderable, 
-but fitter to difcourfe on general maxims than to con- 
du6l any intricate bufmefs. 

His intentions were juft but more adapted to the 
condii£t of private life, than to the government of 
kingdoms, Aukward in his perfon, and ungainly in 
his manners, he was ill qualified to command refpedl: 
partial and undifceming in his affe6lions, he was little 
itted to acquire general love. Of a feeble temper, 
more than of a frugal judgment ; expofed to our rid- 
icule from his vanity, but exempt from our hatred by 
his freedom from pride and arrogance. And, upon 
the whole, it may be pronounced of his charafler, 
that all his qualities were fujlied with weaknefs, and 
embelliflied by humanit)-. Political courage he was 
certainly devoid of; and from thence chiefly is deriv- 
ed the ilrong prejudice, which prevails againit his per- 
gonal bravery : an inference, however, which muft be 
owned from general experience, to be extremely fal- 
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SECTION xxvr. 


CHARLES V. Emperor of Germcmy^ resigns hh: Do- 
minions , and retires from the World. 

This great emperor, in the plenitude of his power, 
and in poffeflTion of all the honours which can flatter 
the hear: of man; took the cxtraordm^vy xe.lo\\^X\Q^^\.^ 
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to refigii his kingdoms ; and to withdraw entirely from 
any concern in bufmefs or the affairs of this world, in 
order that he might fpend the remainder of his days 
in retirement and folitude. Though it requires nei- 
ther deep rcfledlion, nor extraordinary difcemment, 
to difcoverthat the ilate of royalty is not exempt from 
cares and difappointments ; though mod of thofe who 
are exalted to a throne, find folicitude, andfaticty, and 
difguft, to be their perpetual attendants, in that envi- 
ed pre-eminence; yet to defcend voluntarily from 
the fupremeto a fubordinate ilation, and to relinquifli 
the pofleilion of power, in order to attain the enjoy- 
ment of happincfs, feems to be an effort too g^eatfor 
the human mind. Several inflances, indeed, occur i& 
hiftory, of monarchs who have quitted a throne, and 
have ended their days in retirement. But they were 
either weak princes, who took this refolution raihly, 
and repented of it as foon as it was taken ; or unfor- 
nate princes, from whofe hand feme ftrong rival had 
wreflcd their fceptre, and compelled them to defcend 
with relu6lance into a private flaliQi^ Dioclefian is 
perhaps, the only prince capable of holding the reins of 
government, who ever refigiied t%m from d^iberate 
choice ; and who continued, during many years, to 
enjoy the tranquillity of retgremj^nt, without fetching 
one penitent figh, or cafting back one look of defire, 
towards the power or dignity which he had abandoned. 
No wonder, then, that Charles's refignation fliould 
fill all Europe with aftonilhment ; and give rife, both 
among his contemporaries, and among the hiflorians 
of that period, to various conje6lures concerning the 
motives which determined a prince, whofe ruling 
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paflion had been uniformly the love of power, at the 
age of fifty-fix, when objefls of ambition operate with 
full force on the mind, and are piirfued with the great- 
eft ardour, to take a refolution fo fingular and unex* 


The emperor, in purfuance of his determination, 
having affembled the dates of the Low Countries at 
Bruflels, feated himfelf, for the laft time, in the chair 
of ftate ; on one fide of which was placed his fon, and 
on the other, his fifter the queen of Hungary, regent 
of the Netherlands, with a fplendid retinue of the 
grandees of Spain and princes of the empire ftand« 
ing behind him. The prefident of the council of 
Flanders^ by his command, explained in a few words, 
his intention in calling this extraordinary meeting of 
the ftates* He then read the inflrument of refignati- 
on, by which Charles furrendered to his fon Philip all 
his territories, jurifdiftion, and authority in the Low 
Countries ; abfolving his fubjedls there from their 
oath of allegiance to him, which he required them 
to transfer to Philip his lawful heir ; and to ferve him 
with the fame loyalty and zeal that they had manifeft- 
cd, dqjing fo long a courfe of years, in fupport of his 
government. 

' Charles then rofe from his feat, and leaning on the 
{houlder of the Prince of Orange, becaufe he was un- 
able to ftand without fupport, he addreffed himfelf to 
the audience ; and, from a paper which he held in his 
hand, in order to alTift his memory, he recounted 
with dignity, but without oftentation, all the great 
things which he had undertaken and performed, fince 
the commencement of his adminiftration. HeohCex- 
ved, that from the feventeent\v ^^twc ol 'Vm *^^«>V«. 
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had dedicated all his thoughts and attention to public 
objects, rcfcn'ingnoportion of his time for the indul- 
gence of his eafe, and very little for the. enjoyment 
of private pleafure ; that eidicr in a pacific or hoilile 
manner, he had vifited Germany nine times,- Spain 
lix times, France four times, Italy fcven times, the 
Low Countries ten times, England twice, Africa as 
often, and had made eleven voyages by fea; that 
while his health permitted him to difcharge his duty, 
and the vigour of his conftitution was equal, in any 
degree to the arduous office of governing fuch ex- 
teiilive dominions, he had never fliunned labour, nor 
repined under fatigue that now, when his health was 
broken, and his vigour exhaufled by the rage of an in- 
curable didemper, his growing infirmities admonifli-^ 
od him to retire ; nor was he fo fond of reigning, as 
to retain the fceptre in an impotent hand, which was 
no longer able to protedl his fubje6ls, or to render 
ihem happy ; that inftead of a fovereign worn out 
with difealcs, and fcarcely half alive, he gave them 
one in the prime of life, accullomed already to go- 
vern, and who added to the vigour of youth all the at- 
tention and fagaciiy of maturer years ; that if, during 
the courfe of a long adminiflration, he had colAmitted 
any material error in government, or if, under the 
preiTure of fo many and great affairs, and amidft the 
attention which he had been obliged to give to them, 
he had either neglecSled or injured any of hisfubjefla, 
he now implored their forgivenefs; that for his part, 
he fliould ever retain a grateful fenfe of their fidelity 
and attachment, and would carry the remembrance of 
it along wit'h him to the place of his retreat, as his 
/Vvecteft confolation, ^s >nc\\ ^^ v\\^ beft reward for all 
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his fervices; and, in his laft prayers to Almighty Cod, 
would pour forth his ardent willies for their welfare. 

Then turning towards Philip, who fell on his knees 
and kiffed his father's hand, " If," fays he, " I had. 
left you, by my death, this rich inheritance, to which 
I have madefuch large additions, fome regard would 
have been jultly due to my memory on that account; 
but now, when 1 voluntarily refign to you what I 
might have ftill retained, I may well expedl the warm- 
eft expreffions of thanks on } our part. With thefe 
however, I difpenfc ; and ihall confider your concern 
for the welfare of your fubjefts, and your love of them, 
as the bell and molt accei^:tablc tcflimony of your gra- 
titude to me. It is in your power, by a wife and vir- 
tuous adminillration, to juftify the extraordinary 
proof which I give this day of my paternal affedlion, 
and to demonftrate that you are worthy of the confi- 
dence which I repofe in you, Preferve an inviolable 
regard for religion; maintain the Catholic faith in its 
purity ; let the laws of your country be facred in your 
eyes ; encroach not on the rights and privileges of your 
people; and, if the time . Ihall ever come, when you 
fliall wilh to enjoy the tranquillity of private life, may 
you have a fon endowed with fuch qualities, that vou 
can refign your fceptre to him with as much fatisfac- 
tion as I give up mine to you.'' 

As foon as Charles had finiihed this long addrefs to 
his fubjefts, and to thgir new fovereign, he funk into 
the chair, exhaufted and ready to faint with the fatigue 
of fuch an extraordinary effort. During his difcourfe, 
the whole audience melted into tears ; fome from ad- 
miration of his magnanimity; others foftened by the 
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cxprciTion of tendernefs towards his fon, and of love 
to liis people ; and all were affeflcd with the deepeft 
forrow, at lofing a fovereign who had diflinguifhed 
the Ncihtalands, his native country, with particular 
marks of his regard and attachment. 


SECTION. XXVII. 

Continuation of the Emperor CHARLES F. 

A FEW weeks after the refignation of the Nether- 
lands, Cliarles, in an affcmbly no lefs fplendid, and 
with a ceremonial equally pompous, refigned to his 
fon the crowns of Spain, with all the territories de- 
pending on them, both in the old and in the new 
world. Of all thefe vaft poffeffions, he referved no- 
thing for himfelf, but an annual penfion of an hundred 
thoufand crowns, to defray the charges of his family, 
^andto alFordhim a fmall fum for a6\s of beneficence 
and charity. 

Nothing now remained to detain him from that re- 
treat for which he languiihed. Every thing having 
been prepared fome time for his voyage, he fet out 
for Zuitburg in Zealand, where the fleet had orders 
to rendczvouz. In his way thither, he paffed through 
Ghent ; and after Hopping there a few days, to in- 
dulge that tender and pleafant melancholy, which iri- 
fes in the mind of ever)' man in the decline of life, on 
vifiting the place of his nativity, and viewing the fcenes 
and objefts familiar to him in his early youth, he pur- 
fued his journey, accompanied by his fon Philip, his 
daughter the Arch-duchefs, his lifters the Dowager 
Qiitens of France auOLHun^^xy^ Maiximilian hisfcHi- 
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in-law, and a numerous retinue of the Flemifh nobili- 
ty. Before he went on board, he difmiffed them 
with marks of hie attention or regard ; and taking 
leave of Philip with all the tendemefs of a father who 
embraced his fon for the laft time, he fet fail under 
convoy of a large fleet of Spanifli, Flemilh, and En- 
glifii fhips. 

His Voyage was profperous and agreeable ; and he 
arrived at Laredo in Bifcay, on the eleventh day after 
he left Zealand. As foon as he landed, he fell prof- 
trate on the ground; and confidering himfelf now as 
dead to the world, he. kiffed the earth, and fSfed, 
"Naked came I out of my mother's womb, and naked 
I now return to thee, thou common mother of man- 
kind." From Laredo he proceeded to Valladolid- 
There he took a laft and tender leave of his two lif- 
ters ; whom he would not permit to accompany him 
to his folitude, though they entreated it with tears ; 
"not only that they might have the confolation of con- 
tributing, by their attendance and care,, to mitigate 
or tofooth his fiifferings, but that they might reap in- 
ftru6lion and benefit, by joining with him in thofe pi- 
ous . exercifes, , to which he had confecrated the re-- 
mainder of hia days. 

From Valladolid, he continued his journey to Pla-- 
zencia in Eftremadura. . He had paffed through that 
city a great many years before; and having been 
Ilruck at that time with the delightful fituation of 
the monaftery of St. Juftus, belonging to the or- 
der of St. Jerome, not many miles diftant from 
that place, he had then obferved to fome of biB at- 
tendants, that this was a fpot to which Dlods^^tssw 
might have retired with pleaiture* TYvi^ vsjk^t^^' 
en had remained fo ftrong on.\v\a mvad^ \N\^X\i&^^»^ 
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cd upon it as the pkce of his retreat. It was featedin I 
a vale of no great extent, watered by a fmall brook, 
and fiirrounded by rifnig grounds, covered with lofty 
trees : from the nature of the foil, as well as the tem- 
perature of the climate, it was efteemed the moft 
healthful and delicious fituation in Spain. Some 
months before his refignation, he had fent an archi« 
te6l thither, to add a new apartment to the monaftez}^! 
for his accommodation ; but he gave ftridt orders, that 
the ilyle of the building ihould be fuch as Cuited hi| 
piefent flation, rather than his former dignity. It 
confided only of fix rooms, four of them in the form 
of friars' cells, with n;iiked walls; the other two> 
each twenty feet fquare, were hung with brown cloth 
and furniflied in the moft fimple manner. They were 
all on a level with the ground ; with a door on one 
fide into a garden, of which Charles himfelf had giv- 
en the plan, and had filled it with various plants, which 
he propofed to cultivate with his own hands. On the 
other fide they communicated with the chapel of the 
monaftery, in which he was to perform his devotions. 
Into this humble retreat, hardly fufficient for the com- 
fortable accomodation of a private gentleman, did 
Charles enter, with twelve domeftics only. He buri- 
ed there, in folitude and filence, his grandeur, his 
ambition, together with all thofe vaftproje6ls, which, 
during half a century, had alarmed and agitated Eu- 
rope ; filling every kingdom in it, by turns, with the 
terror of his arms, and the dread of being fubjedled 
to his power. 

In this retirement Charles formed fuch a plan of life 
for himfelf, as would have fuited the condition of a p^- 
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vate perfon of a moderate fortune.. His table was 
neat but plain ;. his domeftics few ; his intercourfe 
with them familiar : all the cumberfome and ceremo- 
nious forms of attendance on his perfon were entirely 
aboliihed^ as deftrudlive of that focial eafc and tran- 
quillity , which he courted^ in order to- footh the re- 
mainder of his days. As the mildnefs of the climate^ 
together wit6 his deliverance from the burdens and 
cares of government, procured him, at firil,- a con- 
iiderable remiflion from the acute pains with which he 
had been long tormented, he enjoyed perhaps more 
complete fatisfadtion in this humble folitude,. than. all 
his grandeur had ever yielded him.. The ambitious 
thoughts and projefts, which had fo long cngroffed 
and difquieted him, were quite effaced from his 
mind. Far frqm taking any part in the political 
tranfa£lions of the princes of Europe,, he reftrain- 
cd his curiofity even from any enquiry concerning 
them ; and he feemed to view the bufy fcene 
which he had abandoned, with all the contempt and 
indifference arifing from his thorough experience of 
its vanity, as well as from the pleating reflexion of 
having difentangled himfelf from its cares. 

DR. ROBC&TSOlf. 
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PIECES IN PaETRT. 


CHAPTER I. 

.EOT SENTENCES AND PARAGRAPHS- 


6ICCTI0K t* «. 

Short and easy Sentences^ 

Education, 
ducation forms the common mind ; 
the twig is bent, the tree's indinM- 

Candour. 
>leafurc let us own our errors pad ; 
ake each day a critic on the lafl. 

RefieSlion* 
without refleflion,. like a pile 
It inhabitant, to ruin r una ;> 


Note. 

I firft chapter the Compikr has exhibited a cosfider- 
iety of poetical conftru^ion, for the youug readers 
ory e^ercife* 


i.. 
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8EI1TION II* 

Verses in which the Unes are ofdijferent lengths 

Blis^ of Celestial origin^ 
Reftlefs mortals toil for naught ; 
Blifs in vain from earth is fought ; 
BlifS| a native of the (ky, 
/Jever wanders. Mortals, try ; 
There you cannot feck in vain ; 
For to feek her is to gain. 

The passions. 
The paffions are a numerous crowd, 
Imperious, pofitive, and loud* 
Curb thefe licentious fons of ftrife ; 
Hence chiefly rife the dorms of life s 
If they grow mutinous and rave, 
They are thy mailers, thou their flave* 

Trust in Providence recommendedm 

'Tis Providence alone fecures, 

Inev'ry change, both mine and yours. 

Safety confifts not in efcape 

From dangers of a frightful (hape : 

An earthquake may be bid to fpare 

The man that's ftrangled by a hair. 

Fate fteals along with lilent tread, 

Found oft'niest in what least we dread ; 

Frowns in the storm with angry brow^ 

But in the funlhine strikes the blow. 

Epitaph, 

How lov'd, how yalu'd once, avails thee not, 

To Whom related, or by whom begot : 
A heap of dust alone rem^m^ ol \)cvt.^ % 
^Vis all thou art, auA ^W X\ve i^To>3A.%v!;S\\i^, 
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Fame, 
Ul fame is foreign, but of true defcrt ; 
'lays round the head, but comes not to the heart, 
)ne felf-approving hour whole years outweighs 
)f ftupid ftarers, and of loud huzzas ; 
Ind more true joy Marcellus exil'd feels, 
Than Caefar with a fenate at his heels. 

Virtue the guardian of youth. 
)own the fmooth ftream of life the ftripling darts, 
iay as the mom ; bright glows the vernal fky, 
[ope fwells his fails, and paffion fteers his courfe. 
afe glides his little bark along the fhore, 
inhere Virtue takes her fland : but if too far 
[e launches forth beyond Difcretion's mark, 
udden the tempeft fcowls, the furgcs roar, 
lot his fair day, and plunge him in the deep. 

Sunrise, 
ut yonder comes the powerful King of Day, 
ejoicing in the eaft. The lefs'ning cloud, 
he kindling azure, and the mountain's brow, 
lum^d with fluid gold, his near approach 
etoken glad. Lo, now^ apparent all 
Qant the dew-bright earth, and colourM air^ 
!e looks in boundlefs majefty' abjroad ; 
nd fheds the fhining day, that bumifh'd plays 
n rocks, and hills, and tow'rs, and wand'ring ftreams, 
igh gleaniing from afar. ... ^i 

Self-government. 
'ay I govern my paffions with abfolute fway ; . 
ttd grow wifer 2^nd better as life wears awaj% 

. 1 Shepherd. 

la mountain, ftretch*d beneath a ho^icy V\VVa^^ 
y a iliepherd fwain, and view'd t\v^ TO^vcv^\»!^Nff • 
'' A a 
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SECTION III. 

Vtrs'.'H co)itaining Exclamation^^ InterrogatioJUj 

Parentheses. 

Competencem 
A coMPE FENCE is all we can enjoy: 
Oh ! be content where Heav'n can give no more! 

Refection essential to liappiness. 
?'f luh joy not only fpeaks fmall happinefs| 
liut happinefs that fliortly muft expire. 
C!an iov, unbottom'd in reflcdlion, fland ? 
And, in a t^mpeil, can rcfledlion live ? 

Friendship. 
Can j^old gain friend (liip? Impudence of hope! 
As well mere man an angel might beget. 
Love, and love only, is the loan for love, j 
Lorenzo ! pride rcprefs ; nor hope to find 
A friend, but what has found a friend in thee. 
All like the purchafe ; few the price will pay : 
And this makes friends fuch miracles below. 

Patience. 
Beware of defp*rate fteps. The darkeft day 
(Live till to-morrow) will have pafs'd away. 

Luxury. 

O Luxury ! 
Bane of elated life, of affluent dates, 
What dreary change, what ruin is not thine ! 
How doth thy bowl intoxicate the mind ! 
To the foft entrance of thy rofy cave. 
How doft thou lure the fortunate and great ! 
7?readful attraftionl ^ 
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Virtuous adlivity. 
eize, mortals I feize the tranfient hour ; 
mprove each moment as it flies : 
•ife's a (hort fummer — man a flow'r ; 
le dies — Alas ! how foon he dies I 

The sources of happiness, 
leafon's whole pleafure, all the joys of fcnfe, 
Je in three words, health, peace," and competence : 
lut health confifts with temperance alone ; 
Vnd peace, O Virtue I peace is all thy own,. 

Placid emotion, 
N\iO can forbear to fmile with nature? Can 
The ftormy palTions in the bofom roll, 
Awhile ev'ry gale is peace, and ev'ry grove 
8 melody ? 

Solitude^, 
) facred folitude I divine retreat ! 
'hoice of the prudent I envy of the great ! 
^y thy pure flream, or in thy waving (liade, 
V'e court fair Wifdom, that celeftial maid : 
^he genuine offspring of her lov'd embrace. 
Strangers on earth,) are Innocence and Peace; 
^here, from the ways of men laid fafe afliore, 
Ve fmile to hear the diftant temp6ft roar ; 
?here, blefs'd with health, with bus'nefs unperplex'd, 
rhis life we relifli and enfure the next. 

Presume not on to-morrow* 
n human hearts what bolder thought can rife, 
Than man's prefumption on to-morrow's dawn ? 


* By folitudw- here is meant, a temporary fecUiCon fropi 
Ik world. 
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Where is to-moiTOw ? In another world. 
For numhtrs this is certain ; the reverfe 
Is fure to none. 

Dum vivimus vivamus. 
Whilst we Uve^ let us live • x 

" Live, while vuu live," the epicure would fay, 
" And feize the pleafures of the prefent day.'* 
" Live, while you live," the facred preacher cries ; 
*' And give to God each moment as it flies.*' 
Lord ! in my views, let both united be ; 
I live in pleafure, when I live to thee 1 


SODDRlSeS. 


SECTION 2Vr 

Verses in various forms. 

The security of virtue* 
Let coward guilt, with pallid fear, 

To Ihelt'ring caverns, fly. 
And juftly dread the vengeful fate, 

That thunders through the (ky. 
Proteclcd by that hand, whofe la^y 

The threat'ning (lorms obey, 
Intrepid virtue fmiles fecure, 

As ir. the blaze of day. ' 

Resignation. 

And O ! by Errors force fubdued. 
Since oft my ftubborn will 

Prepoil'rous Hums the latent good, 
And grafps the fpecious ill. 

No I to my wifli, 'but to my want 
}}() ihoi\ thy gifta 2l\»i^\y \ 
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Unaft'd, what good thoutnioweft grant; 
What ill, though afk'd, deny.- 

Compassion. 

I have found out a gift for my fair ^ 

I have found where the wood-pidgeons breed : 
But let me that plunder forbear ! 

She will fay, 'tis a barbarous deed. 
For he ne*er can be true, flie averr'd, 

Who can rob a poor bird of its young ; 
And I lov'd her the more when I heard 

Such tendemefs fall from her tongue* 

Epitaph. 

Here refts his head upon the lap of earth, 

A youth to fortune and to fame unknown j 
Fair fcience frown'd not on his humble birth, 

And Melancholy marked him for her own. 
Large was his bounty, and his foul Cncere ; 

Heav'n did a recompence as largely feud : 
He gave to mis'ry all he hkd^-a tear j 

He gain d from Heaven ('twas all he wiili'd) a friends 
No farther feck his merits to difclofe. 

Or draw his frailties from their dread abode, 
(There they alike in trembling hope repofe,) 
The bofom of his Father and his God. 

yoy and sorrow conneSled^ 

Still, where rofy pleafure leads, 
See a kindred grief purfue > 
Behind the fteps that Misery treads, 
Approaching comforts view. 
The hues of blifs more brightly glow,» 
Chaftis'd by fable tints of woe ; 
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Headlong. Deep echoing groan the thickets brown ^ 
Theli ruftling, crackling, cradlings thunder dQwn. 

Sound of a boW'String. 
-The firing let fly 


Twang'd (hort and Iharp^ like the ftirillfwallo'w'is cry.r 

The pheasant. 
See ! from the brake the whirring pheafant fprings^ 
And mounts exulting on triumphant wings* 

Scijlla and Char ijhdis* 
Dire Scylla there a fcene of horror forms. 
And here Chaiybdis fills the deep with florms* 
When the tide rufhes from her rumbling caves, 
The rough rock roars \ tumultuous boil'the wavesr. 

Boisterous and.genUe sounds^ 
Two craggy rocks projefting to the main^ 
The roaring winds tempefluous rage reftrain : 
Within, the waves irffofter murmurs glide; 
And ihips feCure without their haulfers ride. 

Laborious and impetuous motion. 
With i&any a weary ftep, and many a groan, 
Up the high hill he heaves a huge round flone :• 
The huge round ffone refulting, with a bound, 
Thunders impetuous dovm^ and fmokes a:lohg the 
groundr 

Regular and slow movement,. 
Firft march the heavy mules fecurely flow ;. 
O'er hills, o'er dales, o'er crags, o'er rocks^ they go* 

Motion sforv and difficult. 
A needlefs Alexandrine ends the fong ; 
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A rock torn from the brow of a mountahu 
Still gathering force, it fniokes, apd urg'd amain, • 
Whirls, leaps, and thunders down, impetuous to the 

plain. 

Extent and violence of the zvaves» 
The waves behind impel the waves before, 
Wide rolling, foaming Kigh; and tumbling to the (horc. 

Pensive numbers. 
In thofe deep folitudes, and awful cells. 
Where heav^nly-penfive Contemplation dwells. 
And ever-mufing Melancholy reigns. 

Battle.. 
Arms on armour elafhing bray*d 
Horrible difcord ; and the madding wheels 
Of brazen fury rag'd. 

Sound imitating reludlance. 
For who, to dumb forgetfulnefs a prey, 

This pleafmg, anxious being e'er refign'd ; 
Left the warm precinfls of the cheerful day, 

Nor caft one longing, lingering look behind I 

SECTION VI. 

Paragraphs of greater lengths 

Connubial affe^ion. ' ' 

The love that cheers life's lateft flage,« 
Proofagainftficknefs andold age, 
Preferv'd by virtue from declenfion, 
Becomes not weary of attention : 
But lives, when that exterior grace, 
Which firA infpir'd the flame, deciVi^s* 
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'Tis gentle, delicate, and kind, 
To faults compalTionate or blind f 
And will with fympathy endure 
Thofe evils it would gladly cure. 

But angry, coarfe, and harih expreflion^ 
Shows love to be a mere profelFion ; 
Proves that the heart is none of his, 
, Or foon expels him if it is. 

. Swarf ns of ^y lug insecis. 
Thick ID yon ftream of light, a thoufand ways, 
Upward and downward, thwarting and convolv'd 
The quivering nations fport : till, tempeft-wing^d 
Fierce winter fweeps them from the face of day, . 
Ev'nfo, luxurious men, unheeding, pafs 
An idle fummer life, in Fortune's. (bine, 
A feafon's glitter I Thus they flutter on. 
From toy to toy, from vanity to vice ; 
Till, blown away by Death, Oblivion comes 
Behind, and ftrikes them from the book of life.. 

Beneficence its own reward. 

My fortune (for I'll mention all, 
And more than you dare tell) is fmall ; 
Yet ey'ry friend partakes my (lore, 
And Want goes fmiling from my door. 
Will forty (hillings warm the bread 
Of worth or induftry diftrefs'd ? 
This fum I cheerfully impart ; 
^Tis fourfcore pleafures to my heart : 
And you may make, by means like thefe 
Five talents ten, whene'er you pleafe. 
' Tis true, my little purfe grows light 
But then I fleep fo fweet at night ! 
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This grand fpecific will prevail, 
When all the doftor's opiates fail. 

Virtue the best treasure* 

Virtue, the ftrength and beauty of the foul, 
Is the bed gift of heaven.: a happinefs, 
That, even above the fmiles and frowns of fate, 
Exalts great Nature's favourites ; a wealth 
That ne'er encumbers ; nor to bafer hands 
Can be transferred. It is the only good 
Man juOiv boafts of, or can call his -owr- 
J Riches are oft by guilt and bafenefs eam'd. 
But for one end, one much neglefted'ufe. 
Are riches worth our care ; (for nature's wants 
Are few, and without opulence fuppli«d ;) 
This noble end is to produce the foul ; 
To fhow the virtues in their faireft light; 
And make humanity the minifter 
Of bounteous Providence. 

Contemplation. 

As yet 'tis midnight deep. The weary clouds, 
Slow meeting, mingle into folid gloom. 
Now, when the^drowfy world lies loft in fleep, 
Let me affociate with tl>e ferious Night, 
And contemplation her fedate compeer ; 
Let me fhake off th' intrufive cares of day, 
And lay the meddling fenfes all afide. 

Where now, ye lying vanities of life 1 
Ye ever tempting, ever cheating train I 
Where are you now ? and what is your amount? 
Vexation, difappointment, and remorfe. 
■Sad, fick'ning thought'. And yet deVw^^^ tkwv> 
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But when experience opes our "eyes, 

Away the fancy'd pleafure flies. 

It flics J but oh ! too late we find, 

It leaves a real fling behind. Kerr: 

SECTION ir. 

^ The Nightingale ^7^ the Gloxv-wornim^ 

A Nightingale, that all day long 
Had cheer'd the village with his fong, 
Nor yet at eve his note fufpended, 
Nor yet when eventide was ended, 
Began to feel, as well he might, 
The keen demands of appetite ; 
When looking eagerly around, 
He fpied far off" upon the ground, 
A fomething fhining in the dark. 
And knew the glow-worm by his fpark. 
So, {looping down from hawthorn top, 
He thought to put him in his crop. 
The worm, aware of his intent, 
Harrangu'd him thus, right eloquent— 

" Did you admire my lamp,'* quoth he, 
*' As much as I your minftrelfy, 
*' You would abhor to do me wrong, 
*^ As much as I to fpoil your fong ; 
*' For 'twas the f elf-fame Pow'r Divine 
*' Taught you to fmg, and me to fliine ; 
" That you with mufic, I with light, 
*< Might beautify and cheer the night." 

The fongfter heard his fliort oration, 
And, warbling out his approbation, 
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Releas'd him, as my flory tells, 

And found a fupper fomewhere elfe. ^ 

Hence, jarring feflaries may learn 
Their real int'reft to difcern ; 
That brother ftiould not war with brother, 
And worn'- and devour each other : 
But fing and fliine by fweet confent^ 
Till life's poor tranlient night is fpent ; 
Refpe6ling, in each other's cafe, 
The gifts of nature and of grace. 

Thofc Chriftians beft deferve the name, 
Who fludioufly make peace their aim ; 
Peace, both the duty and the prize 
Of him that creeps, and hiin tliat flies. • cowper. 

SECTION III, 

The Trials of Virtue. 

Plac'd on the verge of youth, my miad 

Life's opening fcene furvey'd : 
I view'd its ills of various kind, 

Aflli6led and afraid. 

But chief my fear the dangers mov'd,' ^. 

That virtue's path inclofe : 
My heart the wife purfuit approved ; * 

But O, what toils oppofe ! 

For fee, ah fee I while yet her ways 

With doubtful flep I tread, 
A' hoftile world its terrors raife, 

Its fnares clelufive fpread. 

B b 2 " . -U 


\. 
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how fhall I, with heart prepar'd, 
Thofe terrors learn to meet ? 

H6w, from the thoufand fnares to guard 
My unexp^rienc'd feet? 

As thus I mus'd, oppreffive Ilecp 

Soft o'er my temples drew 
Oblivion's veil. — The wat'ry deep,. 

An objedl llrange ai;d »ew 

Before me roCe : on the wide fliore 

Obfervant as I flood, 
The gaiheriugllorms around me roar 

And heave the boiling flood* 

Near and more near the billows rife ;. 

Ev'n now my fleps they lave ; 
And death to my affrighted, eyes 

Approached in ev'ry wave. 

What hoDC, or whither to retreat ! 

Each n3rve at once unflrung; 
Chill rear had fetter'd faft my feet, 

And chain'd my fpeechlefs tongue. 

1 felt my heart within me die ; 

When fudden to mine ear 
A voice, defcending.from on high,. 
Reproy'd my erring fear. 

* 
«' Wiiatthc' th'i rv/ellingfurgc thou fee 

"^ Impatient to devour ; 

^^ Rcilj mortal, reft oiv God's decree-, 

< ^ And th^xVJwl ov^nWvs. ^o^ t\ •. 
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** Know, when he bade the deep appear, 

<* < Thus far,' th' Almighty faid, 
^* * Thus far, nor farther, rage ; and here 

^ * Let thy proud waves be ftay'd.' '* 

I heard ; and lo ! at once cpntroU'd, 

The waves in wild retreat 
Back on themfelves reluctant roll'd,. 

And murm'ring left my feet.^ . 

Deeps to affembling deeps in vain 

Once more the fignal gtiV-e : 
The fliores the rufhing weight fuftain^ 

And dieck th' ufurping wave,. 

Convinced, in nature *s volume wife 

The imag'd truth I read ; 
And fudden from my waking eyes 

Th' inftrudlive vifion fled,. 


4( 


Then why thus heavy, O my foul ! ' 
Say, why diftruftful ftiU^ 
** Thy thoughts with vain impatience roll 
** O'er fcenes of future ill I 

" Let faith fupprefs each ri'fing fear, 
*^ Each "anxious doubt exclude ; 

** Thy Maker's will has plac'd thee here,, 
^^ A Maker wife and good' I 


** He to thy cv'ry- trial knows 
" Its jui^ reftraint to give ; 

" Attentive to behold thy woes j. 
** And faithful to relieve *^ " 


/ *■ 
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*^ Then why thus heavy, O my foul ! "* - 

" Say, why diftruftful ftiU, 
*' Thy thoughts with vain impatience foil 

" O'er fcenes of future ill ? 

" Tho* griefs unnumber'd throng thee rOund> 

*' Still in thy God confide, 
*' Whofe finger marks the feaa their bound, 

'' And curbs the headlong tide»" merjlick* 


SECTION IV. 

The Touth and the Philosophers 

A Grecian youth of talents rare^ 
Whom Plato'^s philofophic care 
Had formMfor virtue^s nobler view. 
By precept and exainiple too, 
Woilld often boaft his matchlefs (kill, 
To curb tJbe (teed, and guide the wheel ; 
And as he pafsM the gazing throng. 
With graceful eafe, and fmack^d the thong;j, 
The idiot wonder they exprefs'd 
Was praife and tranfport to his breaff*. 

At length, quite vain, he neejda would Ihoir 
His mailer what his art could do ; 
And bade his flaves the chariot lead 
To Academus^ facred fhade* 
The trembling grove confefs'd its fnght> 
The wood-nymphs ftarted at the fight ; 
The mufes drop the learned tyre> 
And to their iiuQtio& &i^^<&% x^\k^% 


MMM 
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However the youth, with forward air, 

Bows to the fage, and mounts the car, 

Thelaflirefounds, the courfers fpring, 

The thariot marks the rolling ring ; 

And gathering crowds, with eager eyes, 

And fhouts, purfue him as he flies. 
Triumphant to the goal retumM, 

With nobler thirft his bofom bum'd ; 

And now along the indented plain 

The felf-Iame track he marks again ; 

Purfues with care the nice defign, 

Nor ever deviates from the line. 

Amazement feized the circling crowd j 

The youth's with emulation glow'd ; 

Ev'n bearded fages haiPd the boy ; 
. And all but Plato gaz'd with joy. 

For he, deep judging fage, beheld 

With pain the triumphs of the field : 

And when the charioteer drew nigh. 

And,, flufli'd with hope, had caught his €f^ 

" Alas I unhappy youth,'' he cry'd, 

** Expefl no praife from me," (and figh'd.) 

*' With indignation I furvey 

<^ Such (kill and judgment thrown away. 

•* The time profufely fquandex'^d there, 

** On vulgar arts beneath thy care, 

*' If well employed, at lefs expenfe, 

•* Had taught thee honour, virtue, fenfe ; 

*' And raisM thee from a coachman's fate 

f^ To govern n^en, and guide the Hate," 


. \ 
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SECTION V. 

Discourse between Adam and Eve^ retiring to r 

Now came ftill Evening-on, and Twilight gray- 
Had in herfobcr livery all things clad. 
Silence accompanied ; for beaft and bird. 
They to their graffy couch, thefe to their nefts 
Were flunk ; all but the wakeful nightingale. 
She all night long her amorous defcant fung : 
Silence was pleas'd. Now glow'd the firmament 
Wilh living fapphires : Hefperu3, that led 
The flarry hoft, rode brighteft, till the. Moon, 
Rifmg in clouded majefly, at length 
Apparent queen unveiPd her peerlefs light,. 
And o'er the dark her filver mantle threw.. 

When Adam thus to Eve v " Fair confort, th' 
Of night^nd alltHings now retired to reft, 
Mind cflW^ike repofe ; fince God hath fet 
Labour and reft, as day and night, to men 
Succeflive ; and the timely dew of fleep,. 
Now falling with foft flumb*^rous weight, ipclin^ 
Our eye-lids.. Other creatures all day long 
Rove idle unemployM, and lefs need reft : 
Man hath his daily work of body or mind 
Appointed, which declares his dignity, 
And the regard of Heaven on all his w^ys ;• 
While othfer animals una6l'ive range, 
And of their doings God takes no account. 
To^morroWy ere frefli Morning flreak the eaft^ 
With Grit approach of li^t, -w^ Tc\>\^\i^ x\^^x\^. 
-And at our pleafant Uboux \ to t^Ioxtcw 
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Yon flow'ry arbors, yonder allies green. 
Our walk at noon, with branches overgrown, 
That mock our fcant manuring, and require 
More hands than ours to lop their wanton growth. 
Thofe bloflbms alfo, and thofe dropping gums. 
That lie beftrown, unfightly and unfmooth, 
Alk riddance, if we mean to tread with eafe. 
Meanwhile, as Nature wills, night bids us reft." 

To whom thus Eve,, with pcrfeft beauty adom'd : 
*' My author and difpofer, what thoubidft 
Unargued I obey : fo God ordains. 
With thee conrerfing I forget all lime ; 
All feafons and their change, all pleafe alike. 

. Sweet is the breath of mom, her rifing fweet, 
With charm of earlieft birds ; pleafant the fun. 
When firll on this delightful land he fpreads 
His orient beams, on herb, tree, fruit, and flower, 
Glift Vmg with dew ; fragrant the fertile earth 
After foft Ihow'rs ; and fweet the coming on 

' Of grateful eveniHg mild ; then filent night, 
With this her folemn bird, and this fair moon. 
And thefe the gems of heav'n, her ftarry train : 
But neither breath of mom, when (he afcends 
With charm of earlieft birds ; nor riling fun 
On this delightful land ; nor herb, fruit, flower, 
Glift*ring with dew ; nor fragrance after fliowers j 
Nor grateful evening mild ; nor filent night 
With this her folemn bird ; nor walk by moon j 
Or glittering star-light, without thee is fweet. 
But wherefore all night long fliine thefe? for whom 
This glorious fight, when fleep hath Ihut all eyes ?" 
To whom our general ancestor reply'd : 

'i " Daughter of God and ^van, ato^com^YiW^^N^^ 
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f Thefe have their courfe to finifh round the earth, 
; By morrow ev'ning ; and from land to land 

In order, though to nations yet unborn, 
. MiniCl'ring light prepar'd, they fet and rife ; \ 

i Left total darknefs ihould by night regain 

Her old pofTeilions, and extinguiih life 
i In nature and all things ; which thefe foft fires 
( Not only enlighten^ but, with kindly heat 
I j Of various influence, foment and warm, 
' Temper or nourilh ; or in part {hed down 
Their ftellar virtue on all kinds that grow 
On earth, made hereby apter to receive 
Perfe6lion from the fun's more potent ray. 
Thefe* then, though unbehtld in deep of night. 
Shine not in vain ; nor think, though men were not. 
That heav'n would want fpedlators, God want praife : 
Millions of fpiritual creatures walk the earth 
Unfeen,both when we wake, and when we sleep. 
All thefe with ceafelefs praife his works behold. 
Both day and night. How often, from the fleep 
Of echoing hill or thicket have we heard 
Celellial voices to the midnight air. 
Sole, or refponfive each to others' note. 
Singing their great Creator ? Oft in bands, 
While they keep watch, ormightly rounding walk 
Withheav'nly touch of inftrumental founds. 
In full harmonic number join'd their fongs 
Divide the night, and lift our thoughts to heav'n.'* . 

Thus talking hand in hand alone they pafs'd 
On to their bli&ful bowV. ■ 


•There arriv'd, both flood> 


Both tum'd ; and under open Iky ador'd 

The God that made both (ty, aXx^ «^iX\)a^'wAKeav'n 
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Which they beheld, the moon's refplendent globe^' 
And ftariy pole, ." " Thou alfo mad'ft the night, 
Maker omnipotent, and thou the day, 
Which we, in our appointed work employed, 
Have finifliM, happy in our mutual help, 
And mutual love, the crown of all our blife 
Ordain'd by thee ; and this delicious place * 
For us too large, where thy abundance wants 
Partakers, and uncrppt falls to the ground. 
But thou haft promis'd from us two a race, 
To fill the earth, v/ho Ihall with us extol 
Thy goodnefs infinite, both when we wake. 
And when we feek, as now, thy gift of fleep/' 

MILTON* 
SECTION VI. 

Religion (md Death* 

Lo I a form divinely bright 
Defcends, and burfts upon my fight j 
A feraph of illuftrious l>irth 1 
(Religion was her name on earth ;) 
Supremely fweet her radient face. 
And blooming with celeftial grace \ 
Three'. Ihining cherubs form'd her train, 
Wav'd their light wing-s, and reached the plain 3 
Faith, with fublime and piercing eye, 
And pinions fluttVing for the iky ; 
Here Hope, that fmiling-angel ftands^ 
And golden anchors grace her hands j 
, There Charity iji robes of white, 
Faireft and favTite maid of UgVvtl . 

/ 
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The feraph fpoke— i-" 'Tis Reafon's part 
To govern and to guard the heart ; 
To lull the wayward foul to reft, 
• When hopes and fears diftraft the breaft, 
Reafon may calm this doubtful ftrife. 
And ftecr thy bark through various life : 
But when the ftorms of death are nigh, 
And midnight darknefs veils the fky, 
Shall Reafon then dire£l thy fail, 
Difperfe the clouds, or fink the gale i 
Stranger, this (kill alone is mine, 
Skill that.tranfcends his fcanty line." 

'* Revere thjrfelf — ^thou'rt near allied 
To angels on thy better fide^ 
How various e'er their ranks or kinds, 
Angels are but unbodied minds : 
When the partition walls decay, 
Men emerge angels from their clay. 
Yes, when the frailer body dies, 
The foul afferts her kindred fkies. 
But minds, though fprung from heav'nly race, 
Muft firft be tutor'd for the place : 
The joys above are under ftood, 
And relifli'd only by the good. 
Who (hall affume this guardian care ; 
Who (hall fecure their birth-right there i 
Souls are my charge — to me 'tis giv'n 
To train them for their native heav'n." 

<' Know then — who bow the early knee, 
And give the willing heart to me ; 
Who wifely when temptation waits, 
Elude her frauds, and fpurn Ker baits j 
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Who dare to own my injured caufe, 
Though fools deride my facred laws ; 
Or fcom to deviate to the wrong, 
Though Perfecution lifts her thong ; 
Though all the fons of hell confpire 
To raifc the flake and light the fife ; 
- Know, that for fuch fuperior fouls, 
There lies a blifs beyond the poleS ; 
Where fpirits fhine with purer ray, 
And brighten to meridian day ; 
Where love, where boundlefs friendfhip rules ; 
(No friends that change, no love that cools ;) 
Where rifing floods of knowledge roll, 
And pour, and pour upon the foul 1" 

** But where's the paflTage to the Ikies ? — 
The road through Death's black valley lies. 
Nay, do not fliudder at my tale ; 
Tho' dark the fhades, yet fafe the vale. 
This path the bell of men have trod ; 
And who'd decline the road to God t 
"Oh I 'tis a glorious boon to die ! 
This favour can't be priz'd too high." 

While thus Ihe fpoke, my looks exprefs'd 
'The raptures kindling in my breafl ; 
My foul a fix'd attention gave ; 
, When the flern Monarch of the Grave 
With haughty flrides approached — amaz'd 
I flood and trembled as I gaz'd. 
The feraph calm'd each anxipus fear, 
And kindly wip'd the falling tear ; 
Then haflen'd with expanded vvjng 
. To meet the pale, terrific king. , 

C c 
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But now what milder fcehes arife I 
The tyrant drops his hoftile guife ; 
He feems a youth divinely fair, 
His graceful ringlets wave his hair; 
His wings their whii'ning plumes difplay. 
His burnifti'd plumes refle6l the day ; 
Light flows his fliining azure veft, 
And all the angel (lands confefs'd, 

I view'd the change with fweet furprife ; 
And, Oh \ I panted for the fkies ; 
Thank'd Heaven, that e'er, I drew my breath ; 
And triumphed in the thoughts of Death. 

COTTON. 
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CHAPTER III. 


DIDACTIC PJECES. 


SECTION I. '^ 


The vanity of Wealth* 

J[\| O more thus brooding o*er yon heap, 

With Av'rice painful vigils keep ; 

Still unenjoy'd the prefent (lore. 

Still endlefs fighs are breathed for more. 

O 1 quit the (hadow, catch the prize, 

Which not all India's treafure Wys I . / t.. 

To purchafe. heav'n has gold the pow'r ? 

Can gold remove thetportal hour ? 

In life can love be bought with gold ? 

Are friendthip's pleafures to be fold f 

No — all that's worth a wifh — a thought, 

Fair Virtue gives unbrib'd, unbought. 

Ceafe then on trafh thy hopes to bind ; 

Let nobler vie^s engage thy mind. pr. Johnson, 

SECTION II. 

Nothing formed in vain. 

tiET no prefuming impious railer tax 
Creative wifdom, as if aught was formed 
In vain, or not for admirable ends. 
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Shall little hjiughty Ignorance pronounce 
If is works unwife, of which the fmalleft part 
Exceeds the narrow vifion of her mind ? 
As if, upon a fuU-proportion'd dohie, 
On fwelliiig columns heav'd, the pride of- art f 
A critic-fly, whofe feeble ray fcarce fpreads 
An inch around, with blind prefumption bold, 
Should dare to tax the flrufture of the whole. 
And lives the man, whofe univjerfal eye 
Has fwept at once th' unbounded fcheme of things ; 
Ivlark'd their dependence fo, and firm accord, 
As with unfault'ring accent to conclude, 
-Tliat this avaikth nought? Has any feen 
The mighty chain of beings, lefs'ning down 
From infinite perfe6lion, to the brink 
Of dreary nothing, defojate abyfs ! 
From which aflonilh'd thought, recoiling, tun^ ? - 
^I'ill then alone let zealous praife afcend. 
And hymns of holy wonder, to that Power, 
Whofe wifdom fhines as lovely in our minds, 
As on our fmiling eyes his fervant-fun, Thomson.^ 

SECTION III. 

On Pride. 

Of all the caufes, which confpire to blind 
Man's erring judgment, and mifguide the mind, 
V/haithe weak head with ItroBgeft bias rales. 
Is Pride, the never failing vice of fools- 
Whatever Nature has in worth deny'd, 
She gives in large recruits of ncedlefs pride ! 
For, as in bodies, thus in fouls, we find ^ 

What wants in blood ^u4 iLyitW^, Inn^VC^ V\>i\\^\wdv ' 
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Pride, where wit fails, fteps in to our defence, 
And fills up all the mighty void of fenfe- 
If once right Reafon drives that cloud away, 
Truth breaks upon us with refiftlefs day. 
Truft not yourfelf ; but, yourdefefts to know, 
Make ufe of ev'ry friend — and ev'ry foe. 
A little learning is a dang'rous thing ; 
Drink deep, or tafte not the Pierian fpring : 
■There Ihallow draughts intoxicate the brain ; 
!_. And drinking largely fobers us again. 
t ' Fir'd at firft fight with what the Mufe imparts, 
' ' In fearlefs youth we tempt the heights of arts, 
I While, from the bounded level of our mind, 
I Short views we take, nor fee the lengths behind ; 

But, more advanced, behold, with ftrange furprife, 
I New diftant fcenes of endlefs fcience rife ! 
\ .So pleas'd at firft the tow'ring Alps we try. 
Mount o'er the vales, and feeiii to tread the fky; 

r 

Th' eternal fnows appear already paft, 

And the firft clouds and mountains feem the laft : 

But, thofe attained, we tremfeleto furvey 

The growing labours of the lengthened way ; 

Th' increafmg profpeft tires our \yand'ring eyes ; 

Hills peep o'er hills, and Alps on Alps arife* pope. 

SECTION IV. 

9 

Cruelty to Brutes censured^ 

I WOULD not enter on my lift of friends, 
(Though grac'd with polilhM manners and finefenfe, 
.- Yet wanting fenfibility,) the man 
Who needlefsly fets foot upon a worm* 

C c 3 
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An inadvertant (lep may crulh the fnaity 
That crawls at evening in the public path ^ 
But he that hs^s humanity, forewarned, 
Will tread afide, and let the reptile live. 
The creeping vermine, loathfome to the fight^ 
And chargM perhaps with venom, that intrudes 
A vifitor unwelcome^ into fcenes 
Sacred to n«ataefs and repofe, th' alcove,, 
The chamber, or refe6lory, may die^ 
A necefiary a6l incurs no blame. 
Not fo, when held within their proper boundis^. 
And guiltlefs of offence, they range, the air, 
Or take their paflime in the fpacious field : 
There they are priviledg*d« And he that hunts 
Or hax'nvs them there,, is guilty of a wnong^; 
Difturbs th' ceconomy of Nature's realmr,. 
Who when (he form'd, defign'd them' an abodes 
The fumisthis;, if man's convenience, health-^ 
Or fafety, interfere, his rights and claims 
Are paramount, and muft extinguiih theii's. 
Elfe they are all — the meaneft things that are^ 
As free to live and to enjoy that life,. 
As God' was free to form- them at the fir ft, 
Who^. in hisfov'reign wifdom^ made them alL 
Ye therefore who love mercy, teach your fons. 
To love ittoo> The. ^ring^itimeof our years. 
Is foon difhonour'd and defil'd in moft, 
By budding ills, that aik a prudent hand 
To check them. But, alas! none fooner fhoots^ 
If unreftrain'di into luxuriant growth, 
Than cruelty, mafirdevlifh of them all.. 
Mercy to hiin that fhows it, is the rule 
Axid righteous BmitatLow ot \\s ^gl^ 
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By which Heav'n moves in pardoning guilty man : 
And he that (hows none, being ripe in years, 
•And confcious of the outrage he commitSi 
Shall feek it, and not find it in his turn. cowpjbr* 

SECTION'' V. 

A Paraphrase on the latter part of the 6th Chapter of 
"* MaXthew. 

When mybrcaft labours with oppreffive care, 
And o'er my cheek defcends the falling tear ; 
While all my warring paffions are at ftrife, 
Oh I let me liften to the words of life ! 
Raptures deep-felt his do6trine did impart, 
And thus he rais'd from earth the drooping heart. 

" Think not, when all your fcanty ftores afford^ 
Is fpread at once upon the fparing board ; 
Think not, when worn the homely robe appears^ 
"While on the roof the howling tempeft bears ; 
What farther ihallthis feeble life fuflain^ 
And what ihall clothe thefe (hiv'ring limbs again^ 
Say, does not life its nourifliment exceed? 
And the fair body its invefting weed ? 
Behold ! and look away your low defpair— ^ 
See the light tenants of the barren air : 
To them, nor (lores, nor granaries, belong ; 
Nought, but the wobdland, and the pleafing fong % 
Yet, your kind heavenly Father bends his eye 
On the leaft wing that flits along the fky.. 
To him they fing, when fpring renews the plain ; ,- •> ^ 
To him they cry, in winter's pinching reign 5, " 

Nor is their mufic^ nor their pla.inXm'N'va^^ 
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He hears the gay, and the diftrefsful call ; 
And with unfparing bounty fills them all/' 

" Obferve the rifing lily'8 fnowy, grace ; 
Obferve the various vegetable race : 
They neither toil, nor fpin, but carelefi grow ; 
Yet ice how warm they blufli I how bright they glow ! 
What regal veftments can with them compare I 
What king fo fliining I or what queen fo fair 1" 

" If ceafclefs, thus, the fowls of heav'nhe feeds; 
If o^er the fields fuch lucid robes he fpreads j 
Will he not care for you, ye faithlefs, fay ? 
Is he unwife ? or, are ye lefs than they?*' Thomson* 


SECTION VI. 

The death of a good Man a strong incentive to Virtue* ' 

The chamber where the good man meets his fate, ' 
Is priviledg'd beyond the common walk 
Of virtuous life, quite in the verge of heaven. 
Fly, ye profane ! if not, draw near with awe, 
Receive the bleffing, and adore the chance. 
That threw in this Bethefda your difeafe : 
If unreflor'd by this, defpair your cure. 
For, here, refiftlefs Demon ft ration dwells ; 
A death-bfed's a dcteclor of the heart. 
Here tir'd DifTimulation drops h«r mafk, ; 

Thro' life's grimace, that miftrefs of the fcene! 
Here real; and apparent, are th-;^ fame. 
You fee the man ; you Tee his hold on heav'n, 
"■^und Ills virtue, as Philandvr's found. 

'^(^its not the laft ra.oment ; owns her friends 
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On this fide death ; and paints them out to men j .. 
Alefture, filent, but of fov 'reign pow'r ! 
. To vice, confufion ; and to virtue, peace. 
Whatever farce the boaftful hero plays, 
Virtue alone has majefty in death ; 
And greater ftill, the more tHfe tyrant Irowns. 

YOUNG. 
SECTION VII. 

ReJleSlions on a Future State^ from a R^ieiv ofWinteri 

'Tis done ! dread Winter fpreads his lateft glooms, 
And reigns tremendous o'er the conquer'd year. 
How dead the vegetable kingdom lies ! 
How dumb the tuneful ! Horror wide extends 
His defolate domain. Behold, fond man! 
See here thy pi6lur'd life : pafs fome few years, 
Thy flow'ring fpring, thy fummer's ardent ftrerigth', 
Thy fober autumn fading into age,, 
And pale concluding winter comes at laft, 
• And fliuts the fcene. Ah ! whither now are fled, 
Thofe dreams of greatnefs ? thctfe unfolid hopes 
Of happinefs ? thofe longings after fame ? 
Thofe reftlefs cares ? thofe bufy buftling davs ? 
Thofe gay-fpent, feftivc nights? thofe veeVilig^thoughts' 
Loft between good and ill, that.fhar'd thy life ? 
All now are vanifli'd ! Virtue fole furvives, 
Immortal never-failing friend of man, 
His guide to happinefs on high. And fee ! 
. 'Tis com^ the glorious mom I the fecond birth 
Of heav'n, and earth! a^wak'ning Nature hears 
The new-creating word j and ftarts to life. 
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t 

SECTION IX« 

On Procrastination* 

m 

Be wife to-daj ; 'tis madnefs to defer : 
Next day the fatal precedent wiil plead ; 
Thus on, till wifdom is pufh^d out of life, 
Procradination is the thief of time. 
Year after year it fteals, till all are fled ; 
And, to the mercies of a moment leaves 
The vail concerns of an eternal fcene. 

Of man's miraculous miflakes, this bears 
The palm, " That all men are about to live ;" 
For ever on the brink of being born. 
All pay themfelves the compliment to think, 
They, one day, (hall not drivel^^ and their pride 
On this reverfion takes up ready praife ; 
At lead, their own ; their future felves applauds ; 
How ei^cellent that life they ne*er will lead ; 
Time lodg'd in their own hands is Folly's vails ; 
That lodg'd in Fate's, to Wifdom they configii j 
The thing they can't but purpofe, they pollpone. 
'Tis not in folly, not to fcorn a fool ; 
And fcarce in human Wifdom to do more». 
All promife is poor dilatory man ; 
Andthatthro' ev'ryftage. When young, indeed, 
In full content, we fometimes nobly reft, 
Unanxious for ourfelves ; and only wifli. 
As duteous fons, our fathers were more wife. 
At thirty, man fufpedls himfelf a fool ; 
Knows it at forty, and reforms his plan ; 
Aj fifty, chides his jnfamous delay ; 
PuOies his prudent purpofe to refolve ; 
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In all the magnanimity of thought, 

Refolves, and re-refolves, then dies the fame. 

And why ? Becaufe he thinks hipafelf immortaL 
All men think all men mortal, but themfelves ; * 
! Themfelves, when fome alarming Ihock of fate 
Strikes thro' their wounded hearts the fudden dread : 
But their hearts wounded, like the wounded air. 
Soon clofe ; where, paft the ihaft, rio tra<:e is found. 
As from the wing no fear the Iky retains ; 
The parted wave no furrow from the keel ; 
So dies in human hearts the thought of death. 
Ev'n with the tender tear which Nature flieds 
O'er thofe we love, we drop it in their grave. 

YOUNG. 
SECTION X. 

That Philosophy which stops at secondary Causes^ 

reproted, 

Happy the man who fees a God employed 

In all the good and ill that checquer life I 

Refolving all events, with their effedls 

And manifold refults, into the will 

Aiid ai-bitration wife of the Supreme. 

Did not his eye rule all things, and intend 

The lead of our concerns ; (fmce from the leaft, 

The greateft oft originate ;) could chance 

Find place in his dominion, or difpofe 

One lawlefs particle to thwart his plan \ 
: Then God might be furprisM, and Unforefeen 

Contingence might alarm him, and diRurb 
? The fmooth and equal courfe of his aifairs. 

Dd 
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This truth, Philofophy, tho' eagle-ey'd 

In Nature's tendencies, oft overlooks ; 

And having; found his inftrument, forgets 

Or difregards, or more prefumptuous flill, 

Denies the pow'r that wields it. God proclaims 

His hot difpleafure againil foolifh men 

That live an atheifl life ; involves the heav'n 

In tempefts ; quits his grafp upon the winds , 

And gives them all their fury ; bids a plague 

Kindle a fi^ry boil upon the (kin, 

And putrify the breath of blooming Health. 

He calU for famine, and the meagre fiend 

Blows mildew from between his fhrivcPd lips. 

And taints the golden ear ; he fprings his mines^ 

And defolates a nation at a blaft : 

Forth Heps the fpruce philofopher, and tells • 

Of homogenial and difcordant fprings 

And principles ^ of caufes, how they work 

By neceffary laws their fure effefts, 

Of aftion and re-a6lion.' He has found 

The fource of the difeafe that Nature feels ; 

And bids the world take heart and banifli fea^;. 

Thou fool I will thy difcov'ry of the caufe 

Sufpend tli' elTe6l or heal it? Has not God 

Still wrought by-me^ns fmce firft he made the world! 

And did he not of old employ his means 

To drown it ? What is his creation lefs 

Than a capacious refervoir of means, 

Form'd for his ufe, and ready at his will ? 

Go, drefs thine eyes with eye-falvc ; aflc of him. 

Or aflv of whomfoever he has taught ; 

And learn, though late, the genuine caufe of all, 

COWPER. 
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SECTION XI. 


Indignant Sentiments on National Prejudices and 

Hatred / a7id on Slavery, 

O H for a lodge in fome vaft wildemefs, 
Some boundlefs contiguity of fhade, 
Where rumour df opprelRon and deceit, 
Of unfuccefsful or fuccefsful war, 
Might never reach me more. My ear is pain'd, 
My foul is fick with ev'ry day's report, 
Of wrong and outrage with which earth 15 fiU'd. 
There is no fleih in man's obdurate heart ; 
It does not feel for man. The nat'ral bond 
Of brotherhood is fever'd, as the flax' 
That f^Us af under ati the touch of fire. . 
He finds his fellow guilty of a ikin 
Not colour'd like his own ; and having powV 
To inforce the wrong, for fuch a worthy caufc 
Dooms and devotes him as his lawful prey. 
Lands interfe6led by a narrow frith 
Abhor each other. Mountains interposed, 
Make enemies of.nations, who had elfc, 
Like kindred drops, been mingled into one. 
Thus man devotes his brother, and deftroys ; 
And worfe than all, and moft to be deplor'd, 
As Human Nature's broadeft, foulefl: blot, 
Chains him, and talks him, and esafls his fweat 
W\t\i flripes, that Mercy,' with a bleeding heart, 
Weeps when (he fees infli£led,on a beaft. 
Then what is man ! And what man feeing this^ 
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And having human feelings, does not blufli 

And hang his head to think himfelf a man I 

I would hot have a flave to till my gi'bund, 

To carry me, to fan mc while I fleep, 

And tremble when I wake, for all the wealth 

Th:it f:r.ev7s bought and fold have ever earn'd. 

No : dtar as frtedorii is, and in my- heart's 

full edimation prizM above all price ; 

I had much rather be myfelf the flave, 

And wear the bonds, than faflen them on him. 

We have no flave s at home — then why abroad ? 

-And they themfelves once ferried o'er the wave 

That parts us, are emancipate and loos'd. 

Slu\ cs cannot breathe in England ; if their lungs 

Rective our air, that moment they are free ; 

Thcv touch our countrv, and their fl:iackles falL 

That's noble, and befpeaks a nation proud 

And jealous of the bleffing. Spread it then, 

And let it circulate through ev'ry vein 

Of all your empire. That where Britain's power 

Is felt, mankind may feel her mercy too. 

tOWPER, 
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CHAPTER IV. 


DESCRIPTIVE PIECES. 


SECTION I*. 


The Morning in Summer ^ 

jTh E meek-eyed Mom appears, mother of dews. 
At firft faint gleaming in the dappled eaft ; 
Till far o*er either fpreads the wid'ning glow ; 
And from before the luflre of her face 
White break the clouds away.. With quickened fleg? 
Brown Night retires ; Young Day pours in apace. 
And opens all the lawny ppofpeft wide. 
The dripping rock, the mountain's mifty top, 
Swell on the fight ^ and brighteri with the 'dawn. 
Blue, thix)' the duik^ the fmoaking currents fhine ;; 
And from the bladed field the fearful hare 
Limps, awkward i while along the foreft-gladft 
The wild deer trip, and often turning gaze 
. At early paffenger^ Mufic awakes. 
The native voice of undiffembled joy ; 
And thick around the woodland hymns arife. 
TRous'd by the cock, the foon-clad fhepherd leaves 
His nipffy cottage, where with Peace he dwells ; 
And from the crowded fold, in ord6r, drives 
His ilock to tafte the verdure of the JMom. 

Falfejy luxurious, will not man awake ; 
And, fpringingfromtiie bed of Sloth, enjoy- 
The cool, the fragrant, andthe^iWtvX.\vo>ix.^. 
To. meditation due and facred fotv^^ 
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Thi s elegant rofe, had I ihakeri it left. 
Might have bloom'd with its owner ai-while';^ 

And the tear that is wip*d with a litdeaddrds, 
May be follow'd perhaps by a {hiile» 

COWPER., 
SXCT^rON IV. 

Care of Birds for their Toung,. 

As thus the patient dani aflidious fits,. 

Not to be tempted from her tender taik,, 

Or^by fhafp hunger, or by fmooth delight, 

Tho ■ the whole loofened Spring around her blows^ 

Her fympathizlng partner takes his (land 

High on th^ opponent bank, and ceafeleis fmgs 

'The tedious time away ; or elfe fupplies 

Her place a moment, while (he fudden flits 

To pick the fcanty meal. Th' appointed time 

With pious'toil fulfilled, the callow young, 

Warmed and expanded into perfecSl life, 

Their britde bondage break, and come to light,. 

A helplefs family, demanding fo9d 

With conftant clamour. O what paflions theiiy, 

What melting fentiments of kindly care, 

On the new parents feize ! Away they fly ' 

Affe6lionatej and unde firing bear 

The moft delicious morfel to their young;; 

Which equally diftributed, again 

The fearch begins.. Even fo a gentle pair 

By fortune funk, but form'd of gen'rous n t.Miu, 

And chann'd with cares beyond the vulg?" bv aP 

Iii£om&. lone Cot am^dthe diftant woods^ 


• 
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JuftainM alone by providential Heaven, 
3ft, as they weeping eye their infant train, 
Check their own appetites, and give them all. 

THOMaON. -^ 
SECTIOK V. 

Liberty and Slavery contrasted^ Part of a Letter 
written from Italy by Addison, 

How has kind Heav'n adorn'd the happy land,' ^ 
And fcatter'd bleffings with a wafteful hand 1 
But what avail her unexhaufted (lores, 
Her blooming mountains, and her funny fhores^ 
With all the gifts that Heav'n and earth impart, 
The fmiles of Nature, and the charms of Art. 
While proud Oppreffionin her valleys reigns, 
And tyranny ufurps her happy plains ? 
The poor inhabitant beholds in vain 
The redd'ning orange, and the fwelling grain; 
Jo}'iefs he fees the growing oils and wines. 
And in the myrtle's fragrant fhade Repines. " 
Oh, Liberty, thou pow'r fupremely briglit, 
Profufe of blifs, and pregnant with delight I 
Perpetual pleafures in thy prefence reigti j 
And fmiling Plenty leads tky wanton train. 
Eas'd of her load, Subjection grows more light ; 
And Poverty looks cheerful in thy fight. 
Thou mak'ft the gloomy face of Nature gay ; 
Giv'il beauty to the fun, and pleafure to the day* 

On foreign mountains, may the fun refine 
The grapes foft juice, and mellow it to wine j 
With citron groves adorn a diftant foil, * 

And the fat olivc-f well with floods of 011% 
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We envy not the warmer clime, that lies 
In ten degrees of more indulgent fkies ; 
Nor at the coarfenefs of pur heav'n repine, 
Tho* o'er our heads the frozen Pleiads fhine : 
'Tis Liberty that crowns Britannia's ille. 
And makes her barren rocks, and her bleak moui 
tains fmile. 

SECTION VI. 

Charity. A Paraphrase on the 13th Chapter of h 
First Epistle to the Corinthians^ 

Did fweeter founds adorn my flowing tongue, 
, Than ever man pronounc'd, or angel fung ; 
Had I all knowledge, human and divine. 
That thought can reach, or Science can define ; 

r 

And had I pow'r to give that knowledge birth, 
In all the fpeeches of the babbling earth ; 
Did Shadrach's zeal my glowing breaft infpire, 
" To weary tortutes^ and rejoice in fire ; 
Or had I faith like that which Ifrael faw. 
When Mofes gave them miracles, and law : 
Yet, gracious Charity, indulgent gueft, 
Were not thy pow'r exerted in my breaft ; ^ 

Thofe fpeeches wo^ld fend up unheeded pray'r j 
The fcorn of life would be but wild defpair ; 
A cymbal's found were better than my voice ; 
My faith were form, my eloquence mere noife. 

Charity, decent, modefl, eafy, kind, 
Softens the high, and rears the abjeftmind.y 
Knows with juft reins, and gentle hand, to guide 
JBetwixt vile Ihame, atvd ^Ltbitrary pride. 
JVot foon provoked, ftie ^^^iVj lox^v^s % 
And much Ihe fuffers, 2isftvemuc\v\i^\v^^^^. 
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Soft peace (he brings where-ever (he arrives ; 
She builds our quiet, as (hie forms our lives ; 
Lays the rough paths of peevi(h nature even ; 
And opens in each heart a little heav'n. 

Each other gift, which God on man beftows. 
Its proper bounds, and due reftri£Uon khows ; 
To one fixt purpofe dedicates its pow*r ; 
And fini(hing its a6l, exifts no more. 
Thus, in obedience to what heav'n decrees. 
Knowledge (hall fail, and prophecy (hail ceafe ; 
But lading Charity's more ample fway, 
Nor bound by time, nor fubjeft to decay. 
In happy triumph (hall forever live ; 
And cndlefs good diflFufe, and endlefs praife receivf . 

As through the artift's intervening glafs, 
Cfhr eye obfervesthe diftant planets pafs ; 
A little we difcover*; but allow, 
That more remains unfeen, than Art can (how y 
So whilft our mind its knowledge wouM improve, 
(Its feeble eye intent on things above,) 
High as we may, we lift our reafon up. 

By faith direfted, and confirmed by Hope ; 

Yet are we able only to furvey 

Dawnings of be^ms, and promifes of day ; 

Heav'n's fuller effluence mocks pur dazzled figlit 5 ' 

Too great its fwiftnefs, and too ftrong its light. 
But foon the mediate clouds (hall be difpell'd ; 

The fun (hall foon be face to face beheld, 

In all hi» robes, with all his glory on, 

Seated fublime on his meridian throne 

Thenconftant Faith, and holy Hope (hall die, 

One 16(t in certainty, and one in joy : 


<j 
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Whilftthou, more happy pow'r, fair Charity^ 
Triumphant fitter, grcateft of the three, 
Thy office and thy nature ftill the fame, 
Lading thy lamp, and unconfum'd thy flame, 

Shalt ftill furvive V 

Shalt ftand before the hoft of heav'n confeft, 

For ever bleffing, and for ever bleft^ . prior. 

SECTION VII. 

PiSlure of a good Man. 

Some angel guide my pencil, while I draw, 
What nothing lefs than angel can exceed, 
A man on earth devoted to the (kies ; 
Like (hips at fea, while in above the world. 

With afpe£l mild, and elevated eye. 
Behold him feated on a mount ferene, 
Above the fogsof SenCe, and paflion's ftorm : 
Air the black cares, and tumults, of this life. 
Like harmlefs thunders, breaking at his feet. 
Excite his pity, not impair his peace. 
Earttx's genuine fons, the fceptred, and the flave, 
A mingled mob f a wand'ring herd ! he fees, 
Bewilder'd in the vale ; in all unlike ! 
His full reverfe in all ! What higher praife ? 
What ftronger demonftration of the right? 

The prefent all their care j the future his. 
When public welfare calls, or private want, 
They give to fame ; his bounty he conceals. 
Their virtues varnifh nature ; his exalt. 
Mankind's efteem they court; and he his own» 
Tiieir^s the wild chafe of falfe felicities \ 


> 
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- His^ the composM pofleflion of the triie, 
Alike throughout is his confident piece ; 
. All of one colour, and an even thread ; 
While party-colourM flireds of happinefs, 
With hideous gaps between, patch up for them 
A madman's robe ; each puff of fortune blow^ 
The tatters by, and (hows their nakednefs. 
He fees with other eyes than theirs : Where they 
Behold a fun, he fpies a Deity ; ^ 

What makes them only fmile, makes him adore. 
Whtre they fee mountains, he but atoms fees ; 
An empire in his balance, weighs' a grain. 
They things terreflrial worfhip, as divine ; 
His hopes immortal blow them by, as dud. 
That diftis his fight, and Ihortens hia furvey, 
Which longs, in infinite, to loofe all bouitj. 
Titles and honours ^if they prove his fate) 
~ He lays afide to find his dignity : 
No dignity they find in aught befides. 
They triumph in externals, (which tonceal 
Man's real glory,) proud of an eclipfe : 
^ Himfelf too much he prizes to be proud ; 
And nothing thinks fo great in man, as man* 
Too dear he holds his int'reft, to negledl 
Another's welfare, or his right invade ; 
Their int'reft, like a lion, lives on prey. 
They kindle at the fliadow of a wrong ; 
. Wroiig he fuftains with temper, looks onbe^v'n, 
r Nor iloops to think, his itijurer Ins foe : * 
Nought, but what wounds his virtue, wounds his 
peace. 
"-/^ . cover 'd heart iheir characler defends; 
*-Ow cover'd hf^art denies him l.dU' \\\s ^^t;x\^^. 
r^^^'^jthjidkediiefs Lis innocence ■agtces\ 
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While their broad foliage teftifies their fall ^ 
Their no joys end, where his ftdl feaft begins : 
His joys create, theirs murder, future blifs. 
Xo triumph in exiftence^ his alone ; 
And his alone triumphantly to think 
His true exiftence is not yet begun. 
His glorious courfe was, yefterday, complete : 
Death, then, was welcome ; yet life ftillis fweet. 

YOUNG, 
SECTION VIII, 

The Pleasures of Retirements 

O KNEW he but his happinefs, of men 
The happiefl Jic ! who, far more public rage. 
Deep in the vale, with a choife few retir'd, 
Drinks the pure pleafures of the rural life. 
What tho' the dome be wanting, whofe proud gate,- 
Each morning, vomits out the fneaking crowd 
Of flatterers falfe, and in their turn abus'd ! 
Vile intercourfe ! What tho' tKe glitt'ring robe, 
Of evVy hue refle6led light can give. 
Or floated loofe, or ftiff with mazy gold. 
The pride and gaze of fools, opprefs him not? 
What tho' from utmoft land and fea purvey 'd, 
For him each rarer tributary life 
Bleeds not, and his infatiate table heaps 
With luxury, and death ? What tho' his bowl 
Flames no%\vith coftly juice ; nor funk in beds 
Oft of gay Care, hq tofles out the night, 
Or melts the thoughtlefs hours in idle Rate ? 
What tho' he knows not thofe fantaflic joys, 
That fiill amufe thewa-vvloxv, ^\\\.^^^^\n^% 
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A face of pleafure, but a heart of pain ; 

Their hollow moments undelighted all ? 

Sure peace is his ; a folid life eftrang'd 

To difappointment, and fallacious hope : 

Rich in content, in Nature's bounty rich, 

In herbs and fruits ; whatever greens the Spring, 

When heaven defcends in fliowers; or bends the 

bough 
When Summer reddens, and when Autumn beanas : 
Or in the wintry glebe whatever lies 
Conceal'd and fattens with the richeft fap ; » ' 

Thefe arc not wanting; nor the milky drove, 
Luxuriant, fpread o|er"all the lowing vale ; 
Nor bleating mountains ; nor the chide of ftreams. 
And hum of bees, inviting fleep fincere 
Into the guiltlefs bread, beneath the fhade, 
Or thrown at large amid the fragrant hay ; 
Nor aught befides of profpeft, grove, or fong, 
Dim grottos, gleaming lakes, and fountain clear. / 
Here too dwells fimple Truth ; plain Iimocence ; 
UufuUied Beauty ; found unbroken Youth, 
Patient of labour, with a little pleas'd ; 
Health ever blooming ; unambitious Toil ; 
Calm contemplation, and poetic Eafc. 

THOMSON. 
SECTION IX. 

The Pleasure and Benefit of an improved aiid xvelUdi^ 

reeled Imagination. 

Oh I bleftof Heaven, who not the languid fongs 
Of Luxury, the firen ! not the bribes 
Of fordid Wealth, nor all the gaudy fpoiU 
O/pa^eant Honour, Can feduce tO'\e«vft 

-Ee2 ■ • 
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Thofe ever blooming fweets, which, from the ftore 

Of Nature, fair Imagination -culls, 

To charm th' enliven'd foul I What tho' not all 

Of mortal offspring can attain the height 

Of envy'd life : tho' only few poffefs 

Patrician treafurfes, or imperial (late ; 

Yet Nature's care, to all her children juft, 

With richer treafures, and an ampler flate, 

Endows at large whatever happy man 

Will deign to ufe them. His the city's pomp. 

The rural honours his, Whate'er adorns 

The princely'dome, the column and the arch, 

The breathing marble and the fculptur'd. geld^ 

BeyOJid the proud poffeffor's narrow claim, 

His tuneful breaft enjoys. For him, the Spring 

Di fills her dewis, and from the filken gem 

Its lucid leaves unfold : for him, the hand 

Of Autumn tinges every fertile branch 

With blooming gold, and blufhe* like the mom. 

Each paffing hour fheds tribute from her wings ; 

And flill new beauties meet his lonely walk. 

And loves unfelt attrafl him. Not a breeze 

Flies o'er the meadow ;- not a cloud imbibes 

The fetting fun's effulgence ; not a flrain 

From all the tenants of the warbling fliade 

Afcends ; but whence his bofom can partake 

Frefh pleafiires, unreprov'd. Nor thence partakes 

Freili ploufure only ; for th' attentive Mind, 

B)- this harmonious a6lion*6n her powers, 

Becomes herfelf harmonious ; wont fo oft 

In outward things to meditate the charm 

Of fiicred order, foon flie feeks at home, 

To find a kindred prd^T •, io't"SLfc\i 
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•Within herfelf this:elegance of love, 
This fair infpir'd delight : her tempered pow'rs 
Refine at length, and ev'ry paffion wears 
A chafter, mijder, more attradlive itiein. 
But if to ampler ptofpe6ls, if to gaze 
On Nature's form, where, negligent of all 
Thpfe leffer graces, ftie affumes the poKt 
Of that Eternal Majefty that weigh'd 
The world's foundations, if to thefe the mind 
Exalts her daring eye ; then mightier far • 
Will be the change, and nobler. Would the form* 
Of fervile Cuflom cramp her gen'rous pow'rs ? 
Would fordid policies, the barb'rous growth 
Of Ignorance and Rapine, bow her down 
To tame purfuits, to indolence and f^ar ; 
Lo i ihe appeals to Nature, to the winds 
And rolling waves, the fun's unwearied courf^, 
The elements and feafons : all declare 
For what th' eternal ma':^er has ordain 'd 
The pow'rs of man : we feel within ourfelves 
His. energy divine : he tells the heart. 
He meant, he made us to behold and love 
What he beholds and loves, the general orb 
Of life and being ; to be great like Him^ 
. Beneficent and adlive. Thus the men 
Whom nature's works inftrufl, with aob himfelf 
Hold converfe ; grow familiar, day by day^ 
With his conceptions ; adl upon his plan j 
And form to his^ the relifh of th^ir fouls. 

AKENSIDS. 

Ee3 
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CHAPTER V. 

7ATHETIC PIECES. 


SECTION !• 


The Hermit* 




At the clofe of the day, when the hamlet is flHl, 

And mbrtals the fweets of forgetfulncfs prove ; 
When nought but the torrent is heard on the hiU, 

And nought but the nightingale's fong in the grove, 
'Twas thus, by the eave of the mountain afar. 

While his harp rung fymphonious, a Hermit began ; 
No more with himfelf or with nature at war. 

He thought as a fage, tho^ he felt as a man. 
*' Ah ! why, all abandon'd to darknefs and woe ; 

" Why, lone Philoemela, that Ian guifhing fall? 
*^ For fpring fhall retiu'n, and, a lover beftow, 

*' And forrow no longer thy bofom enthral. 

# • 

'' But, if pity infpire thee, renew the fad lay, 

" Mourn, fweeteft complainer, man calls thee to 
mourn ; 
*^ O footh him, whofe plcafuresf like thine pafs away: 

** Full quickly they pafs — but they neyer return. 
** Now gliding remote, on the verge of the iky, 

'' The moon half extinguifliM her crefcent difplays : 
*^ But lately I mark'd, when majeflic on high 

'*• She Ihone, and the planet* were loft in herblaze* 
^** Roll on,' thou fair orb, and with gladnefs purfue 

** The path that corvdu£la thee to fplendour again i 
^' But man's faded gVory >N\v2Lt Otvva"^ ^i^Lx^xi^^ ^. 
-^^ Ah fool ; to e%u\t \x\ ^ ^\or^ ^c^^^iii^V 
i . . 
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" ^Tis night, and the landfcape is lovely no more : 

" I mourn ; but, ye woodlands., I mourn not for you ; 
^* For mom is approaching, your charms to reftore, 

" Perfum'4 with frefli fragrance, and glitt'ringwith 
dew. 
^* Nor yet for the ravage of winter I mourn ; 

" Kind nature the embryo bloflbm will fave ; 
*^ But when fliall fpring vifit the mouldering urn ! 

" O when Ihall day dawn on the night of the grave. 
** 'Twas thus, by the glare of falfe fcience betrayed, 

" That leads, to bewilder; and dazzles, to blind; 
** My thought^ wont to roam, from Ihade onward to 
fhade, 

** Deftruftion before me, and forrow behind. 
'* O pity, great Father of light/ then I cry'd, 

" Thy creature who fain would not wander from thee* 
** Lo humbled in dull, I relinquifli my pride ; 

'^ From doubt and from darknefs tHou only canft 
free. . 9 

** And darknefs and doubt arc now flying away ; . . , 

*' No longer I roam in conjedlure forlorn : *'' 

** So breaks on the traveller, faint, and aftray, 

** The bright and the balmy effulgence of mom. 
<* See truth, love, and mercy, in triumph defcendin^, 

" And nature all glowing in Eden's firft b]boom ! 
** On the cold cheek of death fmiles and rofea aip 
blending, 

** And beauty immortal awakes from the tomb.' - ' 

BEATTIE* 
SECTION II. 

'T^he Beggar^s Petition* 
Pity tjie forrows of a poor old man, 
Whpfe trembling limbs have botiv \\\xft Xo^fwa %5va?t \ 
Whofe days are dwindled to the ftvoTX^^^^^VL\ 
?/2 / give relief, aud Heaveu. ViWVA^fe NO>» ^w^* 
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Tbefe tattcr*d clothes my poverty befpeat, 
Thefe hoary locks proclaim my lengthen'd years ; 
And many a furrow in my grief-wom cheek, 
Has been the channel to a flood of tears* 

Yon houfci eredled on the rifing ground, . 
With tempting afpedt drew me from my roadr 
For plenty there a refidence has found, 
And Grandeur a magnificent abode. 

Hard is the fate of the infirm and poor ! 

Here, as I crav'd a morfel of their bread, 

A pamper'd menial drove me from the door^ 

To feek a fhelter in a humbler fhed. 

■>. 
Oh ! take me to your hofpitable dome ; 

Keen blows, the wind, and piercing is the cold I 

Short is my paffage to the friendly tomb ; 

For I am poor and miferably old. 

Should I reveal the fources of my grief, 
■ If foft humanity e'er touched your breaft, 
Your hands would not withhold the kind relief. 
And tears of pity wjouldnotTjc repreft. 

Heav'n fends misfortunes, why (hould we repine I 
^Tis Heav'n has brought me to the ftate you fee ; 
And your condition may be foon like mine. 
The child of Sorrow and of Mifery. 

A tittle farm was ray paternal lot ; 
Then like the lark I fprightly hail'd the morn ;. 
But ah ! Oppreffion farc'd me from my cot, 
My cattle dy'd, and bligh,ted was my com^ 
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My daughter, once the cojhfort of my age, 
Lur'd by a villain from her native home,* 
Is caft abandon'd on the world's wide ilage, 
And doom'd in fcanty pp\ erty to roam. 

My tender wife, fweet foother of my care I 
Struck with fad anguifh at the ftem decree, 
Fell, lingering fell, a viOli-^ . to defpaif ; 
And left the world to wretchednefs and me; 

Pity the forrows of a poor old man, 
Whofe trembling limbs have bom him to your door, 
"Whofe days are dwindled to the ihorteft fpan, 
Oh! give relief, and Heav'n will blefs your ftore, 

ANON. 

rtEGTION XII4 

Unhapptf Close of Life. .,: 

How ftioeking muft thy fummons be, \ O Death ! 
To him that is at eafe in his pofieffions I • 
Who counting on long years of pleafure here, 
Is quite unfumilh'd for the world to come I 
In that dread moment, how the frantic foul x 
Raves round the walls of her clay tenement : 
Runs to each aveinue, and fhrieks for help ; 
But Ihrreks in vain ! How wiflifully fbe looks 
On all (he's leaving, now no longer her^s ! 
A little longer ; yet a litde longer 5 
P might Ihe ftay to wa(h away lier f(ains ; 
: And ,fit h'?r for her paiTage ! mournful fight I 
Her very eyes weep blood ^ amd ev*ry cgroan 
She heaves, is big with horror. But the foe, 
Like a ftaunch murdVer, fteady to K\^ igxsop^f^Ef^ N» - 
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Purfues her clofe thro' ev'ry lane of life ; 

Nor mifles once the track, but prefles on, 

Till, forc'd at laft to the tremendous verge, 

At once ibe^Iinks to everlafiing ruin. blaie. 

• SECTION IV. 

Ekgy to Pity. ^ 

Hail, lovely pow'r I whofe bofom heaves the figh^ 
When Fancy paints the fcene of deep diftrefs ; 

Whofe tears fpontaneous cryftallize the eye. 
When rigid fate denies the powV to blefs. 

Not all the Tweets Arabia's gales convey 

From flowery meads, can with that figh compare : 

Not dew-drops glittering in the morning ray, 
Seem near fo beauteous as that falling tear. 

Devoid of fear, the fawns around thee play*; 

Emblem of peace, the dove Before thee flies ; 
No blood-ftain'd traces mark thy blamelefs way ; 

Beneath thy feet no haplefs infedl dies. 

Come, lovely nymth, and range the mead with me. 
To fpring the partridge fro m^ the guileful foe ; 

From fecret fnares the ftruggling bird to free ; 
And flop the hand upraisM to give the blow. 

And when the air with heat meridian glows. 

And Nature droops beneath the conquering gleai% 

Let us, flow wandering where the current flows^ 
Save finking flies that float along the ftream. 
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Or turn to nobler, greater talks thy care, 
To me thy fympathetic gifts impart ; , 

Teach me in Friendfhip's griefs to bear^a (hare, 
And juftly boaft the gen'rous feeling heart. 

Teach me to footh the helplefs orphan's grief; 

With timely aid the widow's woes affuage ; 
To Misery's moving cries to yield relief ; 

And be the fure refource of drooping Age. 

So when the genial fpring of life Ihall fade, 
And finking Natujce own the dread decay. 

Some foul congenial then may lend its aid, , 

And gild the clofe of Life's eventful day. 

SECTION V. 

I . 

^^ m 

VerseSy supposed to ie written by Alexander Selkirk^ 4fc»* 
ring his solitary abode in the Island of Juan Fernandez^ 

I am monarch of all I furvey, 

My right there is none to dffpute j 
From the centre all round to the fea, 

I am lord of the fowl and the brute. 
Oh Solitude ! where are the charms, 

That fages have feen in thy face ? 
Better dwell in the midft of alarms, 

Than reign in this horrible place. 

I am out of Humanity V,reach, 

I muft finifh my journey alone : 
' Nef^r hear tl«fef%^; jcpiufic of fpeech ; 

I uart ^itti&f^SPijS^^ ^y o^^« 
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The beads that roam over the plain, 

My form with indifference fee ; 
They are fo unacquainted with man, 

Their Tamenefs is fhockirig to me. 

Society, friendfliip, and love, 

Divinely beftow'd upon man, 
Oh had I the wings of a dove, 

How foon would I tafte you again I 
My forrows I then might affuage 

In the ways of Religion and Truth ; 
Might learn from the wifdom of age, 

And be cheer'd by the fallies of youth. 

Religion I what treafure untold 
Refides in Jthat heav'nlv word I 
More precious tkan filvcr or gold, 

... 4 

Or all that this earth can afford. 
But the found of the chuVch-going bell, 

ThefTe vallies and rocks never heard; 
Ne'er figh'd at the found of a knell, 

Or fmil'd when a fabbath appeared. 

Ye winds that have made me your Iport, 

Convey to this defolate (hore, 
Some cordial endearing report 

Of a land I (hall vifit no more. 
My friends, do they now and then fend 

A wifh or a thought after me ? 
O tell me I yet have a friend. 

Though a friend I am never to fee. 


^ 
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How fleet is a glance of the Mind ! 

Compar'd with the fpeed of its flight, 
The tempeft itfelf lags behind, 

And the fwift-wing'd arrows of light. 
When I think of my own native land, ^ 

In I moment I feem to be there ; 
But, alas 1 recolle6lion at hand 

Soon hurries me back to defpair. . 

But the fea-fowl is gone to her neft, 

The beaft is laid doWn in his lair ; 
Ev'n here is a feafon of reft, 

And I to my cabin repair. 
There's mercy in every place ; 

And mercy — encouraging tliought ! 
Gives even Affiidlion a grace, 

And reconciles man to his lot. 

COWT»£lU 


SECTION vr. 

Gratitude. 

« 
When all thy mercies, O my God I 

My rifing foul furveys, 

Tranfported with the view, I'm loH 

In wonder, love, and praife. 

O how Ihall words, with equal warmth, 

The gratitude declare, 
That glows within my ravifli'd heart ? 

But thou canft read it tTfiere* 
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Thy Providence my life fu(tain'd| 

And all my wants redreft, 
When in the filent womb I lay, 

And hung upon the breaft. 

To all my weak complaints and cries. 

Thy mercy lent an ear, 
Ere yet my feeble thoughts had learnt . 
To form themfelves in pray'r, 

Unnumber'd comforts to my foul 

Thy tender care beftowM, 
Before my infant heart conceived 

From whom thofe comforts flow'd. 

When, in the flipp'ry paths of youth. 

With heedlefs fleps, I ran. 
Thine arm, unfeen, conveyed me fafe. 

And led me up to man. 

Through hidden dangers, toils, and deaths, 

It gently clear'd my way : 
And through the pleafing fnares of Vice 

More to be fear'd than they. 

When worn with ficknefs, oft haft thou, 

With health, renew'd my face, 
And, when in fins and forrow funk, 

Reviv'd my foul with grace. 

m 

Thy bounteous hand, with worldly blifs. 

Has made my cup run o'er ; 
And, in a kind and faithful friend, 
^ Has doubled a\\ my i)coic^. 
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Ten thoufand thoufand precious gifts 

My daily thanks employ ; 
Nor is the lead, a cheerful heart, 

That taftesthofe gifts with joy^ 

» 

Through evVy period of my life, 

Thygoodnefs I'll purfue ; 
And, after death, in diftant worlds, 

The glorious theme renew. 

When Nature fails, and day and night 

Divide thy works no more, 
My ever-grateful heart, O Lord I 

Thy mercy (hall adore. 

Through all eternity, to thee 

A joyful fong I'll raife. 
For O ! eternity's too (hort 

To utter all thy praife. 


ADDISON, 


SECTION VII. 


A Man perishing in the Snoxv ; from whence RefieSli 
ons are raised on the Miseries of Life. 

As THUS the fnows arife ; and foul, and fierce, 
All winter drives along the darkened air ; 
In his own loofe-revoWing fields, the fwain 
Difafter'd ftands ; fees other hills afcend, 
Of unknown joylefs brow ; and other fcenes, 
Of horrid profpeft, fliag the tracklefs plain : 
Nor finds the river, nor the fore ft, hid 
Beneath the; formlefs wild ; but wanders on 
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From hill to u-.ile, fl'iil more and more aflray ; 
Iriipaliv'nt flouncing through the drifted heaps, 
^•jung witli the thoughts of home; the thoughts of 

RuHi on his nerves, and call their vigour forth 

In mui:!/ a vain iittempt. How finks his foul! 

Whut hld'ck defpah', what horrors fill his heart ! 

When, for the dufky fpot, which Fancy feign'd 

His tufted cottage riling through the fnow, 

He inL-etsthe roughnefs of the middle wafte, 

Far from tlic tra(5\, and bleic abode of man ;' j 

Whihi round him night r;ifift.lefs clofes fall, 

And cv'ry tcmpcfc howlingoVr his head, 

Renders the favage Vi'ildcrnefs more wild. 

Then throng the bufy fliapes into his mind^ 

Of covcr'd pits, unfathomably deep, 

A dire dcfcent, beyond the pow'r of froft ! 

Of faithltfs bogs ; of precipices huge, 

Smc'jt'.iM up with fnow ; and what is land, unknown, 

Wliut water, of the Hill unfrozen fpring. 

In the I'jofe marili or folitary lake, 

Where the freih fountain from the bottom boils. 

rhefj c;;eck his fearful Heps ; and down he links 

Biincjiththe Ihelter of the Ihapelefs drift, 

'i'hh:iki:ig o'er all tiie blttcrnefs of death, 

Hix'd with the tender anguilh nature Ihoots 

riir'jng'h the wrung bofom of the dying man, 

His v/ife, his children, and his friends unfeen. 

Li viiin -Wr iiim th' olficiouG wife prepares 

'ihe F:re fi'ir-Llazin^r, and the veftmcnt warm^ 

In vain h'us litdc children, peepingout 

Into ihc mingled florm, demand their fire, 

Wltii tears of articfs innocence. Alas ! 

iVorwife, nor clvildrcti, vao\*^ Vvx-AWxabdiold ; 
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Nor friends, nor facred home. On ev'ry nerve, 
The deadly winter feizes ; Ihuts tap fenfe ; 
And, o'er His inmoft vitals creeping cold, 
Lays him along the fnows, a ftiffen'd corfe, 
Strech'd out and bleaching in the nor|;hem blaft* 

Ah, little think the gay licentious proud, 
Whompleafure, pow'r, and affluence furround : 
They who their thoughtlefs hours in giddy mirth, 
And wanton, often cruel riot, wafte ; 
Ah little think they, while they dance along, 
How <many feel, this very moment, death. 
And all the fad variety of pain. 
How many fink in the devouring flood, 
Or more devouring flame. How many bleed. 
By (hameful variance betwixt man and nian. 
How many pine in want, and dungeon glooms, 
Shut from the common air, and common ufe. 
Of their own limbs. How many drink the cup 
Of baleful Grief, or eat the bitter bread 
Of mifery. Sore pierced by wintiy winds. 
How many flirink into the fordid hut 
Of cheerlefs Poverty; How many (hak^ 
With all the fiercer tprtures of the mind,' 
Unbounded paffion, madnefs, guilt, remorfe. 
How many, rack'd with honefl: paifions, droop **• 
In deep retired diftrefs. How many fland 
Around the death-bed of their dearefl: friends. 
And point the parting anguifh. Thoughtfond man 
Of thefe, and all the thoufand namelefs ilU, 
That one inceflant ftruggle render life. 
One fcene of toil, offuffering, and of fate, 
Vice in his high career -would fland appall'd^ 
And heedlefs rambling Impulfe Y^^ttv \o ^vk^ \ 

D d 3 
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Tlio conicious heart of Charity would warm. 
And her wide wilh Benevolence dilate ; 
The Ibcial tear wotdd rife, the focial figh ; 
And into clear perfe6lion^ gradual blifs^ 
Refining Hill, the focial Paflions work. 

THOMSON* 

SECTION Till. 

A Morning Hymn. 

These arc thy glorious works, Parent of good. 
Almighty, thine this univerfal frame^ 
Thus wond'rons fair ; thyfelf how wond'rous tben I 
Unfpeakable, who fitt'ft above thefe heavens 
To us, invifible, or dimly feen 
In thefe thy lowcft works ; yet thefe declare 
Thy goodnefs beyond thought, and pow'r divine. 
Speak ye who bed can tell, ye fons of light, 
Angels ; for ye behold him, and with fongs 
And choral fymphonies, day without night. 
Circle his throne rejoicing ; ye in heaven. 
On earth, join all }e creatures to extol 
Him firft, Him laft, Him midfl, and without end* 
Fuireft of (lars, lad in the train of night, 
5*1 better thou belong not to the dawn,. 
Sure pledge of day, that crown'ft the itniling mom 
With thy bright circlet, praife him in thy fphere, 
While day arifes, that fweet hour of prime. 
Thou fun, of this great world, both eye and foul. 
Acknowledge him thy greater, foHud his praife 
In thy eternal courfe, both when thcu climb'ft. 
And when high nootvVv^^^^m'd^ and when thoufaira« 
Moon, that now metC^\\v^ cm^wx. Voxv^ xvo^ ^^p^^ 
With the fix'd ftsiTS, ^^'4*va^\x ^\\^ ^iaax^^» > 
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And ye five other wandVing fires that move 
In myftic dance, not without fong, refound 
His praife, who out of darknefs call'd up light. 
Air, and ye Elements, the eldeft birth 
Of Nature's womb, that in quaternion riitt 
Perpetual circle, multiform, and mix, 
Andnourifh all things ; let your ceafelefs change 
Vary to our great maker flill new praife. 
Ye Mifts and Exhalations that now rife 
From hill or fteaming lake, duiky or gray, 
Till the fun paint your fleecy Ikirts with gotd^ 
In honour to the world's great author rife ! 
Whether to deck with clouds th' uncolour^d Iky, 
Or wet the thirfty earth with falling {howers, 
Rifing or falling flill advance his praife. 
His praife, ye Winds, that from four quarters blow,^ 
Breathe foft or loud ; and wave your tops, ye Pine9| 
With every plant in fign of worlhip wave. 
Fountains, and ye that warble as ye flow 
Melodious murmurs, warbling tune his praife; 
Join voices, aU ye living Souls ; ye Birds, 
That fmging up to heaven's gate afcend. 
Bear on your wings and in your notes his praife^* 
Ye that in waters glide, and ye that walk 
The earth, and ftately tread, or lowly creep ; 
Witnefs if I be filent, mom or even. 
To hill or valley, fountain, or frefli fhade 
Made vocal by my fong, and taught his praife^. 
Hail, universal lord! be bounteous flill 
To give us only good j and if the night 
Has gathered aught of evil, or conceaPd, 
Difperfe it, as now light difpels thts dark. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


PROMISCUOUS AND MIXED PIECES. 


• 


'^' SECTION !• 

. Ode to Content. 

\J THOU, the nymph, with placid eye4 
O feldom founcl, yet ever nigh ! 

Receive my temp'rate vow : 
Not all the llorms that fliake the pole, 
Can e'er diflurb thy halcyon foul. 

And fmooth unaltered brow, 

O come, in fimpleft veft array'd, 
"Vt^h all thy fober cheer difplayM, 

To blefs my longing fight ; 
Thy mien compos'd, thy even pace, 
Thy meek regard, thy matron grace'. 

And chade fubduM delight* 

No more by varying paffions beat, 
O gently gufde my pilgrim feet 

To find thy hermit cell ; 
Tyhere in feme pure and e^M^&y^ 
•Beneath thy foft mdvA^exvX. ^^tt^ 
The i3:iodeft.WxX\:.e^^NS[^^^^* 
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Simplicity in Attic veft, 

And Innotence, with candid breaft, 

And clear undaunted eye ; 
And Hope, who points to diftant years, 
Fair opening thro* this vale of tears 

A villa to the Iky. 

There Health, thro' v/hofe calm bofom glide 
The temperate Joys in even tide. 

That rarely ebb or flow ; 
And patience" there, thy fifter meek, 
Prefents her mild, unvarying cheek, 

To meet the ofFer'd blow. 

Her influence taught the Phrygian fage 
A tyrant matter's v/auton rage, . 

With fettled fmiles, to meet : 
Inur'd to toil and bitter bread, 
He bow'd his meek fubmittcd head, 

And kifs'd thy fainted feet. 

But thou^ Oh Nymph retjr'd and coy I 
In what brown hamlet doft thou joy 

To tell thy tender tale ; 
The lowliell children of the ground, 
Mofs-rofii and violet -bloflbm round, 

And lilly of the vale. 

fay what foft propitious hour 

1 bell may choofe to hail thy powV, 

And court thy gentle fway I 
When Autumn, friendly to the Mufe, 
Shall thy own mode ft tints difFufe, 

And fl\ed thy milder day ? 
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Can grave and formal pafs for wife, 

When men the folemn owl defpife ? 

My tongue within ray lips I rein ; • 

For who talks much mult talk, in vain. 

We from the wordy torrent fly : 

Who liflens to the chatt'ring pye ? 

Nor would I, with felonious flight, 

By flealth invade my neighbour's right : 

Rapacious animals we hate ; ' 

Kites, hawks, and wolves, defer\'e their fate. 

Do not we juft abhorrence find, 

Againft the toad and ferpent kind ? 

But envy, calumny, and fpitc. 

Bear (Iron ger venom in their bite. 

Thus ev'ryobjedl of creation. 

Can furnilh hints to Contemplation ; 

And, from the mofl minute and mean, 

A virtuous mind can morals glean. 

Thy fame is juft," the fage replies ; 

*' Thy virtue proves tliee truly wife. 

Pride often guides the author's pen, 

Books as afl'e6led are as men : 

But he who ftudies natures laws, 

From certain truth his maxims draws ; 

And thofe, without our fchools, fufilce 

To make men moral, good, and wife." ga' 

SECTION III. 

The road to Happiness open to all 7nen: 

On Hap\nnefvi\ ovuWvvxv^^ ^^^"^"^^"^ax^X 

Good, Pleafurc, ^;x^c , Co^v.^xa\ njTw^xO ^x \^>^ ^-^-^ 
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That Something ftill which prompts th' etcmal Cgh, 

For which we bear to live, or dare to die ; 

Which ftill fo near us, yet beyond us lies, 

O'erlook'd, feen double, hy the fool and wife ; 

Plant of celeftial feed, if dropt below. 

Say, in what mortal foil thou deign'ft to gi*ow ? 

Fair opening to fome court's propitious fliine, 

Or deep with di'monds in the flaming mine I 

Twin'd with the wreaths ParnaHian laurels vield. 

Or reap'd in iron harvefts of the field? 

Where grows ? where grows it not ? If vain our toil, ^ 

We ought to blame the culture, not the foil, 

Fix'd to no fpot is happinefs fmcere, 

'Tis no where to be found, or ev'ry where ; 

*Tis never to be bought, but always free ; 

And, fled from monarchs, St. John ! dwells with thee. 

Afk of the leam'd the way ? The learn'd are blind ; 
This bids to ferve, and that to fliun mankind : 
Some place the blifs in adlion, fome in eafe, 
Thofe call it pleafure, and contentment thefe :• 
Some funk to beafts, find pleafure end in pain ; 
Some fwell'd to gods, confefs ev'n virtue vain ; 
Or indolent, to each extreme they fall, 
To truft in ev'ry thing, or doubt of all. 

Who thus define it, fay they more or lefs 
Than this, that happinefs is happinefs ? 

Take Nature's path, and mad Opinion's leave ; 
All ftates can reach it, and all heads conceive ; ' 
Obvious her goods, in «o extreme they dwell ; 
There needs but thinking right, and meaning well ; 
And mourn our various portions as we plea-c, 
Equal is Common Senfe. and Common Eafe, 
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Remember, man, " the Univerfal Caufe 
" A£ls not by partial, but by general laws ;" 
And makes what happinefs we juflly call 
Subfift not in the good of one, but all. pope. 

SECTION IV. 

The Goodness of Providence. 

The Lord my paflure fliall prepare, 
And feed me with a fhepherd's care ; 
His prefence Ihall my wants fupply, 
And guard me with a watchful eye ; 
My noon-day walks he fliall attend, 
And all my midnight hours defend. 

When in the fultry glebe I faint, 
Or on the thirlly mountains pant ; 
To fertile vales, and dewy meads, 
!My weary wand'ring fleps he leads ; 
Where peaceful rivers, foft and How 
Amid the verdant landfcape flow. 

Tho* in the paths of Death I tread, 

With gloomy horrors overfpread. 

My ftedfafl: heart fliall fear no ill, 

For thou, O Lord, art with me ftill ; 

Thy friendly crook fliall give me aid ; 

And guide me through the dreadful fliade. 

■* 
Tho' in a bare and rugged way. 

Through devious lonely wilds I flray. 

Thy bounty fliall my pains beguile ; 

The barren wildeiwefe Wv^aLW^-KA^^ 
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With fudden greens and herbage crown- d, 

And ftreams (hall murmur all around. addison. 

SECTION V. 

The CREATOR'S Works attest his GREATNESS. 

The fpacious firmament on high, 
With all the blue e the rial iky, 
And fpangled heav'ns, a fliining frame, 
Their great Original proclaim : 
Th' unwearied fun, from day to day, 
Does his Creator's, pow> difplay, 
And publifhes to ev'iy land, 
The work of au Almighty hand. 

Soon as the evening Ihades prevail, 
The moon takes up the wond'rous tale, 
And, nightly, to th' lift'ning earth, 
Repeats the flory of her birth : 
Whilft all the ftars that round her burn. 
And all the planets in their turn. 
Confirm the tidings as they roll, 
And fprcad the truth from pole to pole. 

What though, in folemn filence, all 
Move round the dark terreftrial ball ! 
What tho' no real voice nor found. 
Amid their radiant orbs be found I 
In^Reafon^s ear they all rejoice, 
And utter forth a glorious voice. 
For ever finging as they fhine, 
" The hand that made us is diviiwi^" 


KVk\i\^>«lSk. 
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SECTION VII. 

Thi pursuit of Happiness often ill'^ircSlcd. 

The midnight moon ferenely fmilea 

O'er Nature^s foft repofe : 
No lowering cloud obfcurcs the fty. 

Nor ruffling tempeft blows. 

Now ev'ry paflfion finks to reft^ 

The throbbing heart lies ftill ;. 
And varying fchemes of life no mor^ 

Diih-aiSl the laboring will. 

— ■ 

In filence hufti'd, to Reafon*s voice 

Attends each mental pow V t 
Come, dear Emilia, and enjoy 

Ilefleclion's fav'rite hour. 

Come, while the peaceful fcene invites. 

Let's fearch this ample round, 
Where fliall the lovely fleeting form 

Of happinefs be found? 

Does it amidft the frolic mirth 
• Of gay affemblies dwell ; 
Or hide beneath the fblemn gloom,. 
That fliades the hermit^s cell ? 

How oft the laughing brow of joy 

A fick'ning heart conceals ! 
And, through the cloifters deep recels,» 

Invading Sorrew fteals. 

In vain, through beauty, fortune, wit^ 
The fugitive we tt^te v 
It dwells not in the ia\i\i\e^a. ^mA^ 
That br i ghtena C\o4\^' a^ i^^^- 
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f 

. Perhaps the joy to thefe deny 'd, 
The heart in friendfbip finds : 
Ah! deardelufion, gay conceit 
Of vifionary minds ! 

However our varying notions rove. 

Yet all agree in one, 

To place its being in fome ftate. 

At diftance from our own. 
K "... 

O blind to each indtdge;nt aim, 

Of pow'r fupremely wife, 

Who fancy Happinefs in aught 

The hand of Heav'n denies I 

' Vain is alike the joy we feek, 
And vain what we poffefs, 
Unlefs harmonious Reafon tunes 
The paifions into peace. 

To tempered wifhes, juft defires^ 

Is Happinefs confined ; 
And, deaf to Folly's call, attends 

The mufic of the mind. carter* 

SECTION vm. 

The Fire-Side, 

Dear Chloe, while the bufy crowed, 
^ The vain, the wealthy, and the prou^,. 
In folly's maze advance ; 
Tho' fingularity and pride 
Be called our choice, well ftep afide^ 
Nor join the giddy dance. 
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From the gay world, well oft retire 
To our own family and fire, 

Where love our hours employs ; 
Nonoify neighbour enters here, 
No intermeddling ftranger near, 

To fpoil our heart-felt joys. 

If folid happinefs we prize, 
Within our bread this jewellies ; 

And they are fools who roam : 
The world has nothing to beftow ; 
From our own felves our joys muft flow^ 

And that dear hut, our home. 

Of reft was Noah's dove bereft,- 
When with impatient wing flie left 

That fafe retreat, the ark ; 
Giving her vain excurfion o'er, 
The difappointed bird once more 

Explor'd the facred bark. 

Tho' fools fpum Hymen's gentle pow^ry,, 
We^ who improve his golden hours. 

By fweet experience know, 
That marriage, rightly underftood, 
Gives to the tender and the good, 

A paradife below.- 

Our babes ihallricheft comforts bring; 
If tutor'd right they'll prove a* fpring 

Whence pleafures ever rife : 
We'll form their minds, withftudious care,. 
To all that's mainly, good, and fair, 

And tram \\\^rcv W '^t ^\<ysi* 
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While they our wifeft hours engage, 
They'll joy our youth, fupport our age, » 

And crowti our hoary hairs : 
Theyll grow in virtue cv'ry day, 
And thus our fondeft loves repay, ' 

And recompenfe our cares. 

No borrowed joys ! they're all our own, 
While to the world we live unknown. 

Or by the world forgpt ; 
Monarchs ! we envy not your ftate ; 
We look with pity on the great, 

And blefs our humbUr lot, 

« 
Our portion is not large, indeed ; ^ 

But then how little do we ne«d I 

For nature *s calls are few : 
In this the art of living lies, 
To want no more than may fuffic^, ' 

And make that littk do. 

We'll therefore relifti, with content, 
Whate'er kind Provideiiice h^s feut, 

Nor aim beyond our pow'r j 
For, if our flock be very fmall, 
^Tis prudence to enjoy it all. 

Nor lofe the prefent hour. 

To be refign'd, when ills betide. 
Patient when favours are dcny'd. 

And pleas'd with favours giv'n : 
Dear Chloe, this is wifdom's part; 
This is the incenfe of the heart, 

Whofe fragrance fmeUa to Keiv'ti» * : V 
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We'll a(k no long protra6led treat, 
Since winter-life is feldom fvreet ; 

But, wheB our feaft is oVr, 
Grateful from table we'll arife, 
Nor grudge our fons with envious eyes, 

The relics of our ftore. 

Thus, hand in hand, thro' life we'll go j 
Its checqucr'd paths of joy and woe. 

With cautious fteps, we'll tread ; 
Quit its vain fcenes without a tear. 
Without a trouble or a fear, 

And mingle with the dead. 

V/hile confcience, like a faithful friend, 
Shall thro' the gloomy vale attend. 

And cheer our dying breath ; 
Shall when all other comforts ceafe, 
Like a kind angel whifper peace, 

Andfmooth the bed of Death. cotton. 

SECTION IX. 

Providence vindicated in the present State of Man, 

Heav'n from all creatures hides the book of Fate, 
All but the page prefcrib'd, their prefent state ; 
From.brutes what men, from men what fpirits know, 
Or who could fufFer being here below ? 
The lamb thy riot dooms to bleed to-day,^ 
Had he thy reafon, would he ikip and play ? 
Pleas 'd to the last, he crops the flow'ry food, 
And licks the hand just rais'dto Ihed his blood. 
Oh blindnefs to the future ! kindly given. 
That each may fi\\ x\x^ cudt ^xx•^^xV^\i^ \Xft.vT'tv \ 
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Vho fees with equal eye, as God of all, 
L hero perifli, or a fparrow fall ; ^ 
Uoms or fyftems into ruin hurPd, 
knd now a bubble burft, and now a world. 

Hope humbly then ; with trembling pinions foar ; 
Vait the great teacher death ; and God adore, 
^hat future blifs, he gives not thee to know, 
>ut gives that hope to be thy bleffing now. 
Tope fprings eternal in the human breaft j 
Ian never is, but always to be bleft ; 
'he foul, uneafy and confin'd from home, 
efts and expatiates in a life to come. 
Lo, the poor Indian I whofe untutorMmind 
ees God in clouds, or hears him in the wind • 
-is foul proud Science never taught to ftray 
ar as the Solar Walk or Milky Way ; 
et fimple nature to his hope has given, 
ehind the cloud-topt hill, a humbler heav'n; 
Dme fafer world in depth of woods embraced, 
^me happier ifland in the wat'ry wafte ; 
•^here (laves once more their native land behold, 
o fiends torment, no Chriftians thirft for gold. 
o BE, contents his natural defire, 
-« alks no angel's wing, no feraph's fire : 
vit thinks, admitted to that equal Iky, 
is faithful dog fhall bear- him company. 
Go, wifer thou ! and in thy fcale of fenfe, 
•^eigh thy opinion againft Providence ; 
uU impcrfe6lipn what thou fancieft fuch, 
iy here he gives too little, there too much.— 
\ pride, in reas'nin^^; Pride, our error lies ; 
41 quit their fphere, and rua\ into tVve^A^'=.% 
HdeJtill is aiming at the hkft. uboAfts, 
en would be angels, angels vrouldb^ c^oCv-a* 
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Afpiring to be gods, if angels fell, 
Afpiring to be angels, men rebel : 
And who but wifhes to invert the laws 

Of ORDER, fins againft th' ETERNAL CAUSE. vol 


SECTION X* 

Selfishness Reproved. 

m 

Has God, thou fool ! work'd folely for thy good, 
Thy joy, thy pailime, thy attire, thy food ? 
Who for thy table feeds the wanton fawn. 
For him as kindly fpread the flow'r}' lawn. 
Is it for thee the lark afcends and fmgs ? 
Joy tunes his voice, joy elevates his wings. 
Is it for thee the linnet pours his throat ? 
XiOves of his own, and raptures f well the note. 
The bounding fteed you pompoufly beflride, 
Shares with his lord the pl^ifure and the pride. 
Is thine alone the feed that ftrews the plain ? 
T-he birds of heav'n Ihall vindicate their grain. 
Thine the full harveft of the golden year ? 
Part pays, and juftly, the deferving ftcer. 
The hog, that ploughs not, nor obeys thy call, 
Lives on the labours of this lord of all. 

m 

Know, ligature's children all divide her care ; , 
The fur that warms a monarch, warm'd a bear. 
While man exclaims, *' See all tilings for my ufe!" 
** See man for mine l" replies a pamper'd goofe» 
And juft as (hort'of reafon he muft fall, 
Who tVmks -aW rci^jid^for oue^ not one for all. 

Grant that t\\e ipoVi^xA ^^x^^\^^^ ^^^sAjcquI ^■• 
B e n^an the \v\t aivd iNrarvX ^l\}cv^ >«W^^ \ 
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Nature that tyrant checks; he only knows 
And helps another creature^s wants and woes* 
Say, will the falcon, (looping from above, . 
Smit with her varying plumage, fpare the dove ? 
Admires the jay, the infe6l's gilded wings ? 
Or hears the hawk when Philomela fings if 
Man cares for all: to birds he gives his woods, • 
To beafts his paftures, and to fifti his floods ; 
For fome his int'reft prompts him to provide. 
For more his pleafu.re, yet for more his pride- 
All feed on one vain patron, and enjoy 
* Th' extenfive blefling of his luxury* 
That very life lus learned hunger craves, 
He faves from famine, from the favage faves ; 
Nay, feafts the animal he dooms his feaft ; 
And, till he ends the being, makes it bleft', 
Which fees no more the ftroke, nor feels the paiii, 
Than favoured man by touch etherial (lain. ■ 

The creature had his feaft of life before ; 

Thou too muft perilb, when thy feallis o'er 1 

roPE^ 


SECTION XT* 

Human F ratify S 

Weak and irrefolute is man ; 

The purpofe of to-day, 
Woven with pains into his plan, 

Tq-raorrow rends arway* 

• 

The bow well bent, and fmart the fpring. 

Vice feems already flain ; 
But Paffion rudely fniips the firing, 

And it revives again. ..\? 


'i \ . 
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I 

Some foe to his upright intent 

Finds out his weaker part^ . 
Virtue engages his afTent, 

But pleafure wins his heart. 

'Tis here the folly of the wife. 

Through all his art, we view ; 
And while his tongue the charge denies^. 

His confcience owns it true. 

Bound on a voyage of awful length, 

And dangers little known, 
A ftranger to fuperior ftrength, 

Man vainly trufts his own. 

But oars alone can ne'er prevail 

To reach the diflant coaft ; 
The breath of heav'n muft fwell the fail, 

Or all the toil is loft. cowperi 

SECTION XII. 

Ode to Peace, 

Come, Peace of Mind, delightful gueft I 
Return, and make thy downy neft 

Once more in this fad heart : ** " 

Nor riches I, nor pow'r purfue, 
Nor hold forbidden joys in view j 

We therefore need not part. 

Where wilt thou dwell, if hot with me, 
From Avarice and Ambition free, 

And Pleafure's fatal wiles ; 
For whom, alas I doft; thou prepare 
The fweets thsitl w2^s vjotvv. xo^-w^^ 

The banquet oftVvy tmTX^«.1 
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The great, the gay, (hall they partake 
The heav'n that thou alone canft make j 

And wilt thou quit the ftrcam, 
That murmurs through the dewy mead, 
The grove and the fequefter'd ftiade, 

To be a guefl: for them ? 

For thee I panted, thee I priz'd, 
For thee I gladly facrific'd 

Whate'er I lov'd before ; 
And fhall I fee thee dart away, 
And helplefs, hopelefs, hear thee fay— 

Farewel ! we meet no more ! 

cowper; 

section xiii. 

Ode to Adversity. 

Daughter of Heav'n, relentlefs power, 
Thou tamer of the human bread, 
Whofe iron fcourge, and torturing hour, 
The bad aiFright, affiift the heft 1 
Boand in thy adamantine chain, 
The proud are taught to tafte of pain. 
And purple tyrants vainly groan 
With pangs unfelt before, tinpitied and alone. 

When firft thy Sire to fead on earth 
Virtue, his darling child, defign'd, 
To thee he gave the heavenly birth. 
And bade to form her infant mind* 
Stern rugged nurfe I thy rfgid lore 
With patience many a year (he -bor^-,^ 
What forrow was, thou bld'ft Vwct 
^And from herowh Ihe le«n:i!dwtii$3kk 
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Whatever a blooming world contains, 
That wings the air, that fkims the plains, 

United praife bellow i 
Ye dragons, found his awful name 
To heav'n aloud ; and roar acclaim. 

Ye fwelling deeps below. 

Let ev'ry element rejoice ; 

Ye thunders, burft with awful voice 

To H iM who bids you roll : 
His praife in fofter notes declare. 
Each whifp'ring breeze of yielding'air. 

And. breathe it to the foul. 

To him, ye graceful cedars, bow ; 
Ye tawVing mountains, bendingloWj> 

Your gi-eat Creator own ^ 
Tell, when affrighted Nature Ihook, 
How'Sinai kindled, at his look,, 

And trembled at his frown. 

Ye flocks, that haunt the humble vale;,^ 
Ye infefts fluttering on the gale^ 

In mutual concourfe rife f 
Crop the gay rofe's vermeil bloom^ 
And waft its fpoils, a fweet perfume,, 

In incenfe to the ikies.. 

Wake all ye mounting tribes, and fing 5 
Ye plumy warblers of the fpring,. 

Harmonious anthems raife 
To.HJM who fliap'dyoSr finer mould, 
Who tip'd your glitt'ring wings with gold^ 
And turfd yo\Mc \oyc^ Xo ^c^^^*- 
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Let man by nobler paffions fway'd, 
The feeling heart, the judging head, 

In heav'hly praife employ ; 
Spread his tremendous name around, 
Till heav'n*s 6r6ad arch rings back the found, 

The gen'ral burft of joy. 

Ye whom the charms of grandeur pleafe, 
Nurs'd on the downy lap of Eafe, 

Fall proftrate at his throne : * 

Ye princes, rulers, ^1 adore ; 
Praife him, ye kings, who makes your pow'r . 

An image of his own; 

Ye fair, by nature form'd to move, 
O praife the eternal source of love, 
[ With youth's enlivening fire : 
Let age take up the tuneful lay. 
Sigh his blefs'd name — ^then foar away, 

And a(k an angel's lyre. ogilvie, 

SECTION XV. 

The Universal Prayer. 

Father or all ! in ev'ry age, 

In ev'ry clime, ador'd, 
By faint, by favage, and by fage^ 

Jehovah, Jove, or Lord ! 
Thou great FIRST CAUSE, Icaft underftood. 

Who all my fenfe confin'd 
To know but this, that Thou art good. 

And that myfelf am^flKnd'; " -. 

Yet gave me, in this dark eRate, y 

To fee the good from iU ; ''^^-: ^ 

And binding Nature faft iti ¥^\a^' - 1 , 

JLeftjfree-the humsuvYriHi : \ 


v; 
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What confcience di6Utes to be done, 

Or warns me not to do, 
This teach me more than hell to fliun, 

That more than heav'n purfue. 

What bleffings thy free bounty gives 

Let me not caft away ; 
For God is paid, when man receives ; 

T' enjoy is to obey. 

Yet not to earth's contracted fpan 
Thy goodnefs let me bound, 
, Or think thee Lord alone of man. 
When thoufand worlds are round. 

JLet not this weak, unknowing hand ^ 
' * Prefume thy bolts to throw; 
And deal danmation round the land. 
On each I judge thy foe. 

' If I am Wright, thy grace impart, 
Still in the right to (lay ; 
If I am wrong. Oh teach my heart 
To find that better way ! 

Save me alike from foolilh pride^ 

Or impious difcontent. 
At aught thy wifdom has denied,. 

Or aught thy goodnefs lent. 

Teach me to feel another's woe,, 

To hide the fault I fee ; 
That mercy I to others fhow^ 

That mercy (how to me. 

Mean tho' I am, not wholly fb, 

Since quickened by thy breath .;. 
O lead me wlieretoe^lor \.^> 

Thro' this d?»y'^H^ wc ^^^^SblM 
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This day, be bread and peace my lot : 

All elfe beneath the fun 
Thou know'ft if beft bellow'd or not 

And let thy will be done. 

To thee, whofe temple is all fpace, 

Whofe altar, earth, fea. Ikies I 
One chorus let all being raife I 

All nature's incenfe rife. 

POPE* 
SECT%N XVI. 

V 

Conscience* . -: 

O treach'rous confcience ! while fhe feems to fleep 
On rofe and myrtle, luU'd with fyren fong ; 
While (he feems, nodding o'ei her charge, to drop 
On headlong Appetite the llacken'd rein, 
And gives us up to licence, unrecalPd, 
Unmark'd ; — ^fee, from behind her fecret (land, 
The fly informer minutes ev'ry fault, 
And her dread diary with horror fills. 
Not the grofs a6l alone employs her pen ; 
She reconnoitres Fancy's airy band, 
A watchful foe 1 the formidable fpy, 
Lill'nirig, o'erhears the whifpers of our camp \ 
Our dawning purpofes of heart explores. 
And deals our embryos of iniquity. 
As all-rapacious ufurers conceal 
Their doomfday-book from all-confumxng heirs ; 
Thus, with indulgence moft fevere (he treats 
Us fpendthrifts of ineftimaUe time \ 
Unnoted, notes each moment mtfapbhr'd : 
In leaves more durable than le^vtft oiY|^lltt|i| ^ 
IHTrites our whole hiftory ; Mb\c\i A««ii&^ 
In eterypde delinquent'a prvviES^ V-^ 
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And judgment publifb ; publifh to more worlds 
Than this ; and endlefs age in groans refound. 

YOU 
SECTION XVII. 

On an Infant. 

To THE dark and filent tomb, 

Soon I haded from the womb : 

Scarce the dawn of life began^ 

Ere I meafur'd out my fpan^ 

I no fmiling pleafures knew ; 

I no gay delights could^ie w ; 

Joylefs fojournerwas J, ^ 

Only bom to weep and die.- 


Happy mfant, early blefsid ! 
Reft in peaceful flumber, reft ; 
Early refcu'd from the cares, 
Which increafe with growing years. 
No delights are worth thy ftay, 
Smiling as they feem, and gay ; 
Short and fickly are they all. 
Hardly tafted ere they pall. 
All ourgaiety is vain, 
All our laughter is but pain : 
Lafiiijg only, and divine. 
Is an innocence like thine. 

SECTION XVIIl. 

The Cuckoo, 

Hail, beautious ftranger of the wood, 

Attendant oa l\\<i Si^tvcv^l 
Nc^r be^tv'n repairs ti\y mY^\^<i^\.^ 


- f 
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Soon as the daify decks the green, 

Thy certain voice we hear : 
Haft thou a ftar to guide thy path, 

Or mark tlie rolling year ? 

Delightful vifitant I with thee 

I hail the time of flow'rs, 
When heaven is fill'd with mufic fweet 

Of birds among the bowVs. 

. The fchool-boy, wandering in the wood, 
To pull the flow'rs fo gay, 
Starts, thy curious voice to hear, 
And imitates thy lay. 

Soon as the pea puts on the bloom ^ 

Thou fly'ft thy vocal vale, 
An annual gueft in other lands, 

Another fpring to hail. 

Sweet bird! thy bow 'r is ever green. 

Thy iky is ever clear ; 
Thou haft no forrow in thy fong. 

No winter in thy year ! 

O could I fly, I'd fly with thee ; 

We'd make^ with focial wing, 
Our annual Tifit o*er the globe, ' 

Companions of the fpring. 

* 

SECTIOK XIX« 

Day* A Pastoral in three. parts, 

MORVINO. 

In the bam tht tenant cock, 

Clofe to Partlet perch'd on high, . , / ' 

Brifkly crows, (the fhepherds dock V\, ,"-;;*; vM" 
/octuid that tlie moming''B mt^ V'' 
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Swiftly, from the mountain's brow, 
Shadows, nurs'd by Night, retire ; 

And the peeping fun-beam, now, 
Paints with gold the village fpire, 

Philomel forfakes the thorn, 

Plaintive where fhe prates at night ; * . 
And the lark, to meet the mom, 

Soars beyond the Ihepherd's fight. 

From the low-rooPd cottage ridge, 
See the chatt'ring fwallow fpring ; 

Darting through the one-arch'd bridge. 
Quick (he dips her dappled wing. 

Now the pine-tree's waving top 

Gently greets the morning gale ; 
Kidlings, now, begin to crop 

Daifies, on the dewy dale. 

From the balmy fweets, uncloy'd, 

(Reftlefs till her tafk be done,) 
Now the bufy bee's employ'd. 

Sipping dew before the fun. 

Trickling through the crevic'd rock, 
Where the limpid ftream diftils, 

Sweet refreftiment waits the flock. 
When hh fun-drove from die hills. 

Colin's for the promis'd corn 

(Ere the harveft hopes are ripe) 
Anxious ; — ^whilft the huntfman's horn, 

Boldfy founding, drowns his pipe. 

■ Sweet — O fweet, the warbling throng. 

On the. white embloflbm'dfpray I 
3?^*!"^ .univerfal fong 

• 1 ' ■. ■ 
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NOON. - 

Fervid on the glittVing flood, 

Now the noontide radiance glows : 
Drooping o'er its infant bud, 

Not a dew-drop's left the rofe. 

By the brook the Ihepherd dines, 

From the fierce meridian heat, 
Shelter'd by the branching pines, 

Pendant o'er his grafly feat. 

Now the flock forfakes the glade, 
Where uncheck'd the fun-beams falJ, 

Sure to find apleafing fliade 
By the ivyM abbey wall, 

Echo, in her airy round. 

O'er the river, rock, and hill, 
^ Cannot catch a fmgle found. 
Save the clack of yonder mill. 

Cattle court the zephyrs bland, 

Where the ftreamlet wanders cool ; 

Or with languid filence ftand 
Midway in the marfhy pool. 

But from mountain, dell, or ft ream, 

Not a flutt'ring zephyr fprings ; 
Fearful left the noontide beam 

Scorch its foft, its filken wings. 

Not a leaf has leave to Air, 

Nature's lull'd — ferene — and ftill ! 
Quiet e'on the ftiepherd's cur, ., : . . „ 

Sleeping on the heath-clad hill. -. ," . " .:.',ji^^ 

1 "i 

i ■ ■ 
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Languid is the landfcape round-, 

I'ill the frefh defcending fliow'r, 
GiMteful to the thirlly ground, 

Raifes ev^ fainting flowV. 

Now the hill — ^the hedge — are green, 
Novv the warblers' throat's in tune ; 

Blithfoine is the verdant fcene, 

Brighten'd by the beams of Noon I 

EVENING. . 

O'er the heath the heifer flrays 

Free — (the furrow'd tafk is done ;) 

Now the village windows blaze, 
Burnifh'd by the fetting fun. 

Now he fets behind the hill, 

Sinking from a golden (ky ; 
Can the pencil's mimic fkill, 

Copy the refulgent dye ? 

Trudging as the ploughmen go, 

(To the fmoking hamlet bound,) 
Giant like their fliadows grow, 

Lengthen'd o'er the level ground. 

Where the rifing foreft fpreads 

Shelter for the lordly dome ! 
To their high-built Viiry beds, 

See the rooks returning home I 

As the lark, with vary'd tune, 

Carols to the ev'ning loud ; 
Mark the mildrefplendent moon, 

Breaking \.\\to\]i^ 21 ^^w,^^ d<^wdl 
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Now the hermit howlet peeps 

From the bam or twifled brajce ; 
And the blue mift flowly creeps, 

Curling on the filver lake. 

As the trout in fpeckled pride, 

Playful from its bofora fprings ; * 

To the banks a ruffled tide 

Verges in fucceffive rings. 

Tripping through the filken grafs 

O'er path-divided dale, 
Mark the rofe-complexion'd lafs 

With her well-pois'd milking pail ! , 

Linnets with unnumber'd notes, 

And the cuckoo-bird with two, 
Tuning fweet their mellow throats. 

Bid the fetting fun adieu. Cunningham. 

SECTION XX. 

The order of Nalur£* 

See, thro' this air, this ocean, and this earth, 
All matter quick, and burfting into birth. 
Above, how high progreflTive life may go ! 
Around, how wide! how deep extend below! 
Vaft chain of being I which from God began, 
Nature ethcrial, human ; angel, man ; 
Bead, bird, filli, infedl, what no eye can fee. 
No glafs.can reach; from infinite to thee, 
From thee to nothing. — On fuperior powVs 
Were we to prefs, inferior might on ours; 

« 

Or in the full creation leave a void, 
Where, ofte flep broken, the great fcale'dK^e 
From Nature's chain whatever Uut^w. 
Tenth or ten thoufatidth, bre^k^Qcv^^lNMixv 
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And, if each fyftem in graelation roll, 
Alike efTential to th' amazing whole. 
The leafl confufion but in one not all, 
'i'hat fyftem only, but the whole muft fall. 
I.ct earth, unbalancM from her orbit fly, 
Planets and funs run lawlefs thro' the fky ; 
Let ruling angels from their fpheres be hurKd, 
l^eing on being wreck 'd, and world on world j 
Heaven's whole foundations to their centre nod^ 
And Nature trembles to the throne of God. 
All this dread order break — ^for whom f for thee ? 
Vile worm I Oh madnefs ! pride S impiety I 

What if the foot, ordainM the duft to tread, 
Dr hand, to toil, afpir'dto be the head ? 
^Vhatifthe head, the eye, or ear, repinM 
To ferve mere engines to the ruling mind I 
Juft as abfurd for any part to claim 
'I'o be another, in this gen'ral frame : 
^ Juft as abfurd, to mourn the ta/ks or pains, 
/ The great dire6ling mind of all ordains. 
All are but parts of one ftupendous whole. 
Whole body Nature is, and God the foul : 
- rhr.t, chang'd thro' all, and yet in all the fame, 
( »rcr»t in tlie earth, as in ih' etliereal frame ; 
Warms in the fun, reiVcfliesin the breeze, 
<;»lov/sin the ftars, and hlolToms in the trees ; 
Lives through all life, extends thro' all extent, 
Spreads undivided, operates uafpent; 
Breathes in our foul, informs our mortal part, 
As full, as perfe6l, in a hair as heart j 
As full; as perfedl, in vile man that mourns, 
As the rapt feraph that adores and burns : 
'1 b him no high no lo\v ^ uo ^reat no fmall ; * K 

lie fills, he bounds, cotvw^Oi.^^ ^^^ ^^\-^^ ^. 
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teafe then, nor order imperfedlion name : 
Our proper blifs depends on what we blame- 
Know thy own pojnt; this kind, this due degree 
Of blindnefs, weaknefs, Heav^i bellows on thee. 
Submit. — In this, or any other fphere, 
Secure to be as bleft as thou canft bear : 
Safe in the hand of one difpofmg Pow'r, 
Or in the natal, or the mortal hour. 
All nature is but art, unknown to thee ; 
All chance, direftion, which thou c^nfl not fee. 
All difcord, harmony not underftood j 
All partial evil, univerfal good : 
And, fpite of Pride, in erring Reafon's fpitc, 
One truth is clear, — whatever is^ is right, rorr. 

SE-CTION XXI. ^ 

Hymn composed during Sickness. 

How are thy fervants bleft, O Lord ! 

How fure is their defence ! 
Eternal Wifdom is their guide, 

Their help Omnipotence. 

In foreign realms, and lands remote, 

Supported by thy care, 
Through burning climes I pafa'd unhurt, - 

And breath'd in tainted air. 

Thy mercy fweeten'd every foil, 

Made ev'ry region pleafe ; 
The hoary Alpine hills it warm'd, 

And fmooth'd the Tyrrhene feas. 

Think, O my foul, devoutly think, 

How with affrighted eyes. 
Thou faw'ft the wide extended d^^\>^ 
fe,; Jja all its horrors rife I 
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Co!irLinon dwelt in evVy face, 

And fear in ev'ry heart, 
When waves on\va\es, and gulphs in gulphs, 

Overcame the pilot's art. 

Yit then, from all my griefs, O Lord, 

Thy mercy fet me free ; 
While in tlie confidence of pray'r, 
^I\ foul took hold on thee. 

For tho' in dreadful whirls we hung 
High on the broken wave, 

I knew thou wert not flow to hear, 
Norimpotciitto fave. 

The Aorm was laid, the winds retired, 

^)bedient to thy will ; 
The fea, that roar'd at thy command^ 

AtVny command was (I ill. 

I I mWlfi of dangers, fears, and death^ 
'1 hy goodncfs I'll adore ; 

A.u (1 praife thee for thy mercies paft. 
And humbly hope for more. 

Lly i-r**, if thou preferv'fl my life, 

'i'hy fti- rince iliall be ; 
Aud death, if death mud be my doom, 

:>licili ioiu my foul to thee. 'addisoi 


c.v 


SCOT ION XX 12. 

lljn.Uj en a Rci>lc\v of the Seasons • 
'jiirsr, as they change, Almighty Father, thefe 
Are bui the varied God. The rolling year 
J ■■■ fuV. of thee . Y oyv\\ "\w Ocvc \\^^*cit*VL ^X^v lu^ 
J'hv L-kUty ^alks, TVa' V^ic^e.eYr.^^.^^x^\\oN^. 
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Echo the mountains round ; the foreft fmiles ; 

-And every fenfe, and every heart is joy. 

Then comes Thy glory in the Summer-months, 

With light and heat refulgent. Then thy fun 

■Shoots full perfeftion thro' the fwelling year ; 

-And oft Thy voice in dreadful thunder fpeaks ; 

-And oft at dawn, deep noon, orfalliiig eve, 

3y brooks and groves, in hollow whifp'ring gales. 

*rhy bounty Ihines in Autumn unconfin'd. 
And fpreads a common feaft for all that lives. 
In Winter awful thou ! with clouds and ftorms 
Around Thee thrown, tempeflo'er tempeft roU'd, 
Majeftic darknefs I On the whirlwind's wing^ 
Riding fublime, thou bid'ft the world adore ; 
And humbled Nature with Thy northern blaft. 

Myfteriou6 round ! what ikill, what force diyine, 
Deep felt, in thefe appear I a fimple train, 
Yet fo delightful mix'd, with fuch kind art. 
Such beauty and beneficence combin'd ; 
Shade, unperceiv'd fo foft'ning into (hade, 
And all fo forming an harmonious whole. 
That, as they flill fucceed, they ravilh (till; 
But wand'ring oftj with brute unconfcious gaze, 
Man marksnot Thee, marks not the mighty hand, 
That, ever-bufy, wheels the filent fpheres ; 
Works in' the fecret deep ; fhoots, {learning, thence 
The fair profufion that o'erfpreads the Spring ; 
Flings from the fun direfl the flaming day ; 
l''eeds ev*ry creature j hurls the tempeft forth ; 
And, as on earth this grateful change revolves. 
With tranfport touches all the fprings of life. 

Nature, attend ! join ey'ry living foul, 
Bentath the fpacicus temple o£ \\\et^y^ - * ^ 

In adoration join ! andj v^vdent^ i;x\t^ . ; 

/ 
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One general fong I 

Ye, chief, for whom the whole creation fmiles, 

At once th^ head, the heart, and tongue of all, 

Crown the great hymn ! 

For me, when I forget the darling theme, 

Whether the bloflbm blows ; the fummer ray 

Ruflets the plain ; infpiring Autumn gleams ; 

Or Winter rrfcs in the blackening eaft ; 

Be my tongue mute, may Fancy paint no more^ 

And dead to joy, forget my heart to beat ! 

Should fate command me to the fartheft verge 
Of the green earth, to diftant barb'rous climes, 
Rivers unknown to fong ; where firft the fun 
Gilds Indian mountains, or his fetting beam 
Flames on th' Atlantic iQes ; 'tis nought to me 
Since God is ever prefent, ever felt, 
In the void wafte as in the city full ; 
And where he vital breathes there mufl be joy. 
When ev'n at laft the folemn hour Ihall come. 
And wing my myftic flight to future worlds, 
I cheerful will obey ; there, with new pow'rs, 
Will rifmg* wonders fing : I cannot go 
Where universal love not fmiles around, 
Sufluining all yon orbs, and all their funs ; 
From feeming evil Hill educing good. 
And better thence again, and better ftill. 
In infinite pfogrellion. But I lofe 
IMyfelf in him, in Light'inefFable ! 
Come then, expreffive Silence, mufe His praife. 

THOMSON, 


ri N I s. 


*' The plan of this work is highly commendable^ 
nd the execution is good. We are particularly pleaf- 
d with the Compiler's having avoided every fenti- 
lent, that might gratify a corrupt mind, or, in the 
aft degree, offend the eye or ear of innocence.'* 

{Gentleman* s 3fagazine, Feb. 1799.] 

*' There is very confiderable merit in this compila- 
:>n, the contents of which are pretty equally made 
i of the agreeable and the ufeful. After a careful 
Tpedlion, we feel ourfelves bound in juftice to re- 
ark ,• that it comprifes much more novelty, than a- 
/^ compilation of the fame fize, that ever came into 
XY hands. Three ohgefts are propofedby Mr. Mur* 
.y, in giving this volume tiD the world : firft, to im- 
i'ove youth in the indifpenfable art of reading; fe- 
:>ndly, to meliorate their language and fentiments ; 
id thirdly, to inculcate fome of the moft important 
rinciples of piety and virtue. — The articles felefled 
>r the firft of thefe purpofes, are peculiarly calculate 
d for exercifing the various paufes, infledlions, and 
modulations of the voice ; they are judicioufly diver- 
fied and proportioned, and accurately pundluated. — 
ti purfuance of his fecond objefl, Mr. Murray has 
lade his feledlions from the moft corre6l and elegant 
*riters ; and purity, propriety, and perfpecuity, of 
ourfe^ charafterize them. — In his third depai'tment, 
^e find extrafts ftrongly tending to promote piety and 
irtue. They place religion in the moft amiable light ; 
"nd recommend the moral duties, by proving the ex- 
ellcnce of their nature, and the happ3' efFefts which 
hey produce. In no part of the work do we meet 
vith an expreffion that might gratify a corrupt, or vi- 
iate a pure mind ; nor a fentiment that can offend the 
:ar of innocence. The Perufal of the Sacred Scrip- 
ures is powerfully recom mended, by \5cvfe ^t^q^^x^x. \'^« 
Anions of the moft fublime,bea.uui\x\> m^\^\.^^^^'^ 
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